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Brush that really brushes 


made of bristles of such high grade that it 
would cost three times its price except for 
the ingenious patented construction which 
makes each bristle do the work of three. 


During the last 15 years the price of bristle has advanced so enormously 
that every form of inferior substitute has been employed, and brush value 
has steadily deteriorated. The Mason Pearson Brush is a reversion to 
the quality of 15 years ago (many brushes of which date are still in daily 
use). Such quality, at the price, is only rendered possible by clustering 
the bristles in a resilient rubber cushion in such a way that a minimum 
number do a maximum amount of work. The stoutest bristle of each 
cluster projects and forms a massaging bristle which stimulates the skin 
action of the scalp, while the surrounding bristles sweep and cleanse the hair. 


ASON DEARSON 


——London England 


Beware of wire, whalebone, and dangerous bristle substitutes, and insist on 
seeing the name Mason Pearson on the brush, which is a guarantee of the 
finest wild boar bristles obtainable. 


The Mason Pearson Brush is sold in carton boxes, as illustrated below, and can be 
obtained of all high-class chemists, stcres, aud hairdressers. 


7/6 10/6 


Price 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to the 


MASON PEARSON SELLING AGENCY, Lia. 
61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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YOU CAN SIT AT THE) 
bal PIANO and Play 
BS tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercises, no scales, sharps, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever. 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously, 

You play tunes on your very first lesson. 


Over 50,000 people are 

already playing the 
piano by it 

Playing with taste and skill, charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 


out of life every day, and all because they ventured to try Naunton’s National Music System. They proved 
for themselves that what we claim to be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you also, 


What others have done quickly and well, you also can do with equal speed and ease. Not one of the 
50,000 people just mentioned had a better offer given to him on her than that which is given to you now, 
Read carefully through the coupon at the foot of this page and see the promise contained in it. If you then have 
a desire to play the piano perfectly, send your 1/= with the coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our 
“*Special No. 1," containing five tunes, which we guarantee you can play. Thus you can judge for 
yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our statements. This small outlay will open up the 
delights of the vast realm of music to you just as it has done for the 50,000 and more people who are already 
playing by it. Never in all your life will you have spent a shilling to better purpose. 


We say for ourselves only what our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 


CLEAR TESTIMONY TO THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR WONDERFUL SYSTEM 


This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons out of the From a Composer: “I think it Al, easy, excellent, 
fifty which comprise the whole System: ‘1! had tried to Any person could understand it. 
lear er many masters for mut nine year ut at last From many Pupils whose testimony can all be rolled inte 
had to give it up. 1 can read and play by your system one: ** Whe reading your advertisement could scarcely 
Casity heheve that a ystem could achieve what was there ststed. 
This f ; ; “ But on studying your first lesson I realised that at last a 
nis from a Pupil who has taken only six lessons: “I can ; ' h 
well nd at ystem had bee discovered which would help persons who 
play well, and am teachi two of my friends. ’ | I 
~ = formeriy hel the idea that to play the piano was utterly 
From a Musician who has composed over 3,000 popular beyond them Naunton’s National Music System ts splendid. 
; songs: I ider it the most Ingenious Invention in It is the acme of simplicity, and is as perfect as  S 
i connection with music I have eve en simple.” 
From a Proud Mother: ‘ Flor in play spl lly, and From a Pupil who thinks that one good tarn deserves 
! I p al You ystem is certainly splendid, and ts another: “1 am recommending it to all my friends, and two 
just you of them are sending to you for their lessons.” 


: THE ORIGINALS OF THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR LONDON OFFISES AT ANY TIME. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 
To Tuk Manacer, NAUNTON'S NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, Memortat Hatt, FarrinGoon St., LONDON, E.C 


Be a rea fT Quiver nd desiring to test your system, I send herewith postal order for One Shilling. 
in ret for h please send me your ** Special No. 4,’ published at 2/-, « ntaining five tunes, with your 
c truct how I can play at the first sitting, also particulars of how I can become a 1}HOROUGH musician by your 
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The Universal Watch 


and the ideal present for Christmas. 


SS 


5/- Watch 


The Watch that is making the whole world punctual. 


2 4 


— 
— 


GOOD Watch, a dependable Watch, is always an accept- 
able gift. It is companionable, serviceable, helptul, and a 
constant reminder of the giver and the regard which prompted 
the gift. It would be difhcult to think of any other gift so useful and so 
fitted to the preseyt exceptional times than a guaranteed Ingersoll, The 
expensive Watch is out of place in War-time so long as you can obtain 
an Ingersoll which offers the same accuracy at a fraction of the cost, and 
is, in addition, far stronger. 


— 


— 
— 


There is an Ingersoll to suit the needs and pocket of 
every member of the family. The series includes :— 


Crown 5/, Triumph 6/6, Eclipse 10/-, 


Motor 106, Junior 12/6, Wrist 13/6 


Over 15,000 British Shopkeepers have Ingersolls 
for sale, but if your dealer cannot supply, send 
P.O. direct for the Watch desired, and we will 
send same post free by return, 


MII 


The name is on the dial of every genuine Ingersoll 
Watch—look for it before buying. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
410 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 
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HAIR 


10,000 Home Grey Hair Treatments 
Free to the Public 


WONDERFUL TREATMENT RESTORES NATURAL COLOUR WITHOUT DYEs 


O more grey hair! No more fading, whitening 

\ hairs to steal away the charm of youth. No 

more humiliating, expensive and troublesome 
dyes and hair stains. 

For an amazing new scientific preparation, ‘‘ Astol,’ 
has been discovered that quickly and permanently 
overcomes greyness and restores in full beauty and 
lustre all the original natural hair colour that gives so 
great a distinction and vitality to the face and 
expression 

rhe discoverer—Mr. Edwards, the inventor of the 
world-famous ‘‘ Harlene’’ Hair-Drill—has decided to 
vive ten thousand supplies of this wonderful discovery 
iree to the public. 


TEST IT AT HOME FREE. 


This means that every grey-haired man or woman 
who reads this announcement is entitled to receive a 
home-test “ Astol ’’ treatment without cost or obliga- 
tion whatever by simply using the coupon printed 
below 

It makes no difference whether your grey hairs are 
due to Worry, Shock, Hair Debility, Illness, Ap- 
proaching Age, Over- 
work, or any other 
cause; no matter if 
you are partially or 
entirely grey or white 
haired, you can accept 
this wonderful free 
**Astol” gift with just 
the same perfect con- 
fidence of success. 


POST THE 
COUPON BELOW. 


Fill in your name and 
address on the form 
below. Send it in to 
Mr. Edwards, with 2d. 
stamps for postage, and 
by return of post you will 
receive : — 

1. A free bottle of 
** Astol’’ — the dis- 
covery that  pene- 
trates directly to 
the colouring cells 
of the hair and by 
reviving full 
natural hair colour 
from root to tip, 


makes you look 
years and years 
younger. 


2. A free copy 


4 


of Mr. Edwards’ 
book, ‘* Good = 
News for the 
Grey - Haired,’’ = 
explaining all 
about ‘‘Astol’’ 


and how simply 
andconveniently 


you can effect 
your hair reju- 
venation. 


Astol"’ is just 


the one natural 
scientific prepara- 
tion that will re- 


store the whole 
head of hair to its 
natural beauty in 
the shortest pos- 
sible time 

Of course, once 
you have seen for 
yourself by means Until you have t 
of this free test just cannot realise how 
how truly wonder- recover lost hai 
ful is the ** Astol "’ test tt free? 
method you can 


led ** Astol” 
impie it 


Why mo: 


always obtain larger supplies of ‘* Astol’’ from yout 
chemist at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle, or post fre 
on remittance from the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 20% 


Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C 
extra on foreign order. 


be crossed. 


To the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 
20-26 Lamb's Conduit Street, 
London, W.C. 


accepted.) 


TO THE GREY-HAIRED= 


Dear Sirs,—Please send me a free tral supply of 
*Astol,”’ and tull direction I en lose 2d. stemps for 
postage to any jart of the world. (Foreign stamps 


Postage 
Cheques and P.O.'s should 
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| cannot do better than send 


| Watérman’s 
| (Ideal 
Foun itainPen 


i 


Buy one for 
Soldier or 
Sailor. 


One for 
Friend or 


Relative. 
One for YOURSELF. 


See the 


NEW LEVER 


POCKET 


SELF FILLER 


HOOSE the type that is best 
likely to meet the writer's re- 
quirements, Any nib can be 

accurately matched, a-d if not just 
right it will be exchanged without extra 
charge by any Stationer. This isa 
great convenience for any recipient of 
a Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen, 
the ever welcome Xmas gilt The 
new Lever Pocket Seif-Filler is tre- 
mendously popular. With all the 
outstanding qualities of Waterman's 
Ideals, it has an ingenious lever self 
filling arrangement. Just lift the 
lever, dip the nib in ink, lower lever, 
and the pen is filled. That's all. The 
lever fits flush with the barrel. 


THR'E TYPES: For the Recular Type, 
aterman’'s 


For the Safety and the New Lever Pocket 
Self-Filling ‘Types, 12/6 and upwards 


Of Stationers and Jewe lers. Booklet vee. 


L.6. Sloan, The Pen Corner, 
Kingsway, London. 
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Send him one 
for Christmas 


Your soldier friend or rclative 
will be glad to own and wear a 
Waltham Wristlet Watch. 

You certainly can't give him a 
more practical or useful gift for 
Xmas. Thousands are being worn 
by our men in the new armies. 


Strong, neat, durable, thor- 
oughly trustworthy, like all Waltham 
Watches. Just the watch a soldier 
needs. Send him one for Xmas. 

Equally suitable for civilian wear. 

the exquisitely dainty series for 

Ladies. 


Waltham 
Watches 


SILVER WRISTLET WALTHAMS, 


For GENTLEMEN, 


Maximus... ... 15) 6 No. 145 4 16 
Riverside eee 9 No, 161 ; 
Lady Waltham 6 9 3 No. s60 : 

Fok LApies 

£s. ad. 
Maximus... ... 11 it 3 Ruby 7 6 
Riverside... . 60 5139 
Also in and Rolled Gold Cases. Dials extra 


FRE —Watch Booklet and Wristlet 
Watch Pamphlet from 
THE WALTHAM WATCH CO, 
iD »), 
res Hau He LI Loxpox, W.C, 
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Nothing like Billiards 


Try Free—and pay as you play 


BILLIARDS is a real “live” game that makes the hours 
skim—keeps the young people at home, and prevents 
that boredom that comes in the long winter evenings, 
when outside attractions seem so glamorous to im- 
pressionable minds. 
Install a Riley Miniature Billiard Table and watch how it binds 
the family circle—gives an interest to the dark hours, for not 
only the boys and girls, but the old folks too. 
And even the expert player enjoys a game on the perfectly- 
proportioned and delicately-adjusted Riley Home Billiard Tables 
—exact miniature replicas of the famous full-size Riley models on 
which the great championship matches are played. 


Riley's no-trouble way 
to pay. 


ii Send 8/6 postal orde> to us this evening, 
and within two or ivs the 5-guinea 
Riley 


Siz Miniature Table (the most 
lispatcl 


popular size) will be d i irriage paid (no 
p Sf charge for packages), to any address within a mile 
of ra i tation, Ther under twelve 
F, monthly instalments of &/6 Any other price of 
Table in 13 equal mon.hly payments, 5 per cent. 

being added to cash pri 


Riley's Miniature Billiard Tables. 
izeqft.gin. by2f. gin, £376 13 ( 56 
4 y 1oin. » 
t 6 ft. gin} t 4in £650 £6 
7 tt. 4 y - £760) be aa 116 
ft. 4 by OO ca \16- 
Riley's ne” Bi.liavd-and- & 
Tab! 
Handsou ad table and perfect | 
ii ard ‘Table Solid mahogany ; low 
t I i best slat 
i i and lowet 
« p of hich 


1 £1310 0 
4 4 £16 00 
4 1 £18100 ~ 
4 22410 
1 £32 0 0 
pay pi is § per 
it ve cals pr cs. 
FREE.0, pacar | TRY FREE—for Seven Days 
t detailed tra ala 
hy ildn't be a better guarantee of satisfaction than 
! tl Pable ba if 
full-sized Vables and 4 tria are atished 3 1 fir 
at once and t test quile tree 


E. J. RILEY, Works: 


London Showroous—1y7 Aldersgate Street, 


__ > 
: > 
Cash prices are as follow 
vi 
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TABLET FORM = 


ANY soldiers on active service are using 
“SWAN” Fountpens. People who want 
to send a “SWAN ” Pen to some friend at the 
front wonder how soldiers carry ink reserves. 
This illustration will explain. 
METAL ‘TUBE of “ SWAN ” Ink Tablets 
costing 6d. contains about 40 tablets. Each 
tablet is equal toa penful of ink, A penful of ink 
will write about a dozen average letters. A tube 
contains enough ink for easily 400 letters. A 
shilling tube holds about three times the 6d. 


LL the soldier has to do is to fill his pen from 

his water bottle and drop a tablet in. The == 

tablet dissolves quickly and makes perfect writing 
ink. Simple as ABC 


SERVICE WRITING OUTFIT 


“SWAN” Safety Pen, | Price of 


‘“Swan”’ Pens from 10/6 up) Complete Outfit 
‘““SWAN” Metal Pocket - - 1/- Post Free, 


(for protecting the pen when not in use) [ : : 
14/ = 


“SWAN” Ink Tablets - - - 6d. 

(40 in the Tube) 

GEND your soldier or sailor friend 
this splendid writing outfit. It 

will both remind and enable 

= him to write you 

= \ frequently. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd.: 79-80 High Holborn, W.C.; 
204 Regent Street, W. ; 95a Rezent Street, W.; 38 Cheapside, EC, 
Factory : 319-329 Weston Street, London, 5. FE. 
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Hosiery Brand and its Value.” No. 1, 


Immense quantities of 
adulterated Wool— mostly 
for Unbranded Hosiery— 


Are at present on the British market. The price of Wool has 
increased, with its scarcity and the difficulty of obtaining it. 
Manufacturers of Unbranded and Inferior Hosiery 
are using cheap shoddy material. 


But the world's finest Brand of Stockings and Socks—*' Jason’’— 
ave still guavanteed All Wool. 


Stockings and Socks for 


Ladies, Children and Men 
Have a world-wide reputa- 


tion, for your protection. 


“ Jason"’ are recognisable by the Jason Tab on 
every pair. That Brand is the link between the 
manufacturer and you—the distinctive mark 
which puts beyond possibility any adulteration 
or deterioration ; for the Jason Tab represents 
years of goodwill—it betokens generations of 
craftsmanship, and a deal of experience in the 
production of the finest, silkiest, most perfectly 
woven Stockings and Socks you ever wore. 


” 
“Medea "’—the new All-British The Illustration shows a 
Stockings and Socks popular black Jason style, 
These high-grade goods are made by ane 
the manufacturers of “ Jason" to suspender top. See the Jason 
compete in every respect with those 
litherto sold of foreign make. ty Drapers and Outfitters 
Medea" is the name given to those Many 
lines which are other than wool—fine, new strles, plan and fancy, 
good-wearing quality, made of the best jor Ladies, Children, and 


grades of mercerised lisle or mixture. Men, 


JASON HOSIERY CO., LEICESTER. 
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Onoto 


THE Pen 
from 10/6 each. 


= 


Why didn’t you ask her 


to send you an Onoto ? 


A filler is bound to get broken at 


the Front. The Onoto needs no 
filler ; it fills itself from any ink supply, 
and cleans the nib while filling. 


The Onoto never leaks in any position. 
You send it out to your triend at the 
Front fullofink ready forimmediate use. 


The Military-size Onoto Pen is just 
the right size for a soldier’s pocket. 


The Right Christmas Present 
for the Front—and at Home. 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO, LTD. 
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Making Provision 


for Old Age 


ONG before reaching the heyday of her 
career the wise woman begins making 
provision for the time when age or inclina- 
tion shall counsel retirement. 
This is the plan adopted by a good many, 
their later 


to make sure of an income for 


years. They deposit a certain sum—which 


from their salary—each 
At filty 


or sixty, as may be 


they can well spare 
year with the Sun Life of Canada. 
vears of r fifty-five, 


Sun 


age, ¢ 


agreed upon, the Life of Canada will 
commence paying the depositor an annuity 
life. 


Under this arrangement a woman twenty- 


which will be guaranteed for 


four years of age can obtain a sure income 


of £50 
fifty-five, simply by depositing the small sum 


year, commencing at the age of 
of £10 8s. 6d. per annum until reaching that 
age. If 
sixty 
£6 12s 

Of course, it will be understood that this 


the pension is not to start until 


is reached, the deposits need only be 
per annum, 


pension plan can be adopted almost any 


age, to mature at any age, and for any 
Full particulars may be obtained 
Sun Life of 


Company for annuities. 


amount. 


from the Manager of the 


Canada, the leading 


Investing a Legacy 

The money can best be used by purchasing 
a deferred annuity (to commence at fifty-five 
or sixty years of age), or, if the recipient be 
getting on in life, by purchasing an annuity 
to commence immediately. 

Full particulars can be obtained by writing 
requirements to J. F. 
Junkin (Manager), Life of Canada, 190 
Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 

Notrr.—The Sun Life of 
Canada are over £'14,000,000, under the direct 


and stating age and 


Sun 
the 


assets ol 


supervision of the Canadian Government. 


SULPHOLINE 


THE FAMOUS LOTION 
Quickly removes SKIN ERUPTIONS, 
ensuring A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


faintest Spot, irritable Pimple 
obstinate Eczema disap pe 
by applying 


SULPHOLINE 


skin spotless, soft, clear, 
table, 


The slightest 
disfiguring Blo 


which renders the 
ipple, comfort 


Bottles 1/3 and 3/- 
FOR 42 YEARS 


SULPHOLINE 


HAS BEEN THE REMEDY FOR 


Eruptione Roughness Acne 
Pimples Rashes Bilotches 
Redness Eczema Spots 
Psoriasis Scurf Rosea 
Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin § 
J. Pepper & Co,, Lip., 12 Bedford Lat 
London, 5.1 ind ruined direct 
by post r from any ¢ m Stores t 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch, 


THETFORD BULB BOWLS 


For growing Hyacinths, Tulip 

Narcissi, Daffodils, Crocus 

Snowdrops, etc., indoors, in Fibre 
without drainage. 


UNBREAKABLE, LIGH 


“A” Pattern 
ARTISTIC, & DURABLE 


Finished in Lt Green 
\” Pattern 
Keach ( tkree) 9d. 13 16 2 
( Patter ) Incl 
Crink ree) 110 
res, Seedsme 


PATENT PULP MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD, 
(Db ( 


38 York Road London, N. 


100 


re w i 


dainty, be 
Packed Delivered 
25/- the Lot. 
Money back ave your china bright ad 


r 


VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, Moon.ano Works, BRSLEM, 
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A Genuine Rupture Cure 
Sent on Trial to Prove It. 


Don't Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


p an rience We Have Produced an Appliance for Men, Women, and Children 
After Thirty Years’ Expe That Actually Cures Rupture. . 


If you have tried almost ev erything else, come to 
Where others fail is where we have our greatest 
success. Send attached coupon to-day, and we will 
and you free our illustrated book on Kupture and its 
cure, showing the Appliance, and giving you prices 
and names of many people who bave tried it and are 
extremely grateful. It is instant relief when all others 
fail. Remember we use no salves, no harnes;, no lies. 
We send on trial to prove what 
we say is true You are the 
indge, and once having seen our 
strated bcok and read it, you 
ll be as enthusiastic as hundreds 
f patients whose letters you can 
lso read. Fill in the free coupon 
b and post to-day. It is 
well worth your time, whether 
you try our Appliance or not 


Trusses Were No Earthly Use. 


High Street, Seal, near Sevenoaks, 
nt 
I should like to say that I find great 
\ your 
gh i have been able to 
up my occupation as blacksmith 
g Trusses were no earthly use to 
and caused me great | , but now I 
go to my work with ease, and feel 
ile. Is always take great 
elcome i tat 
and e exper 


ith suffering from hernia 


Tuos. CoLiison. 


Perfectly Cured at 74. 


To Mr. Brooks Jubilee Home, Chalfont St. Giles Bucks. 
Dear Sir,- I, Henry Salter. have n h pleasure in saying that 
rectly satisfied with the Rupture Appliance are 
t my name wher e British flae fle and all 
n the face of the clol« Dear sir, 1 cannot thank 
ch for reliey flering shall recommend you 
at my friends m pleased t is a permanent 

un I remain, your lediently, 


Henry Savi 
‘MY age is 74 years, perfectly cured. 


A Cheap and infallible Remedy. 


C E. Brool 69 Oxford Road, Macclesfield 
t Sit.—After a year's wearing of your fat Ruptur> 
ance. I can find 1 mis to express mv admiration of 
t . nd the fit | have derived from 
cl rit in your ol und all that vour 
said in its fa rprinted t nonials, lean 
ds f your A aces would lu antly ordered if 
ate sufferer new of its existence. For my 
at you deser the univers] grat le of mankind 
1 Wallible remedy for wide- 
A nplaint nd y perf \ et vhat 
please of y hat I vi 
Your thfull 
Worth a Thousand Trusses. 
Buch 
the Appliance which 1 pure eal at 
It t say it is worth a tl ind 
sp pleased to recommend it to anvone 
Tt 


bad 


piurved write to-day, 


TEN REASONS WHY 


You Should Send for the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance. 


I, It is absolutely the only Appliance of the kind on 
the market to-day, and in it are embodied the princi- 
ples that inventors have sought after for years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the rupture can- 
not be thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air-cushion of soft 
rubber, it clings closely to the 
body, yet never blisters or causes 
irritation, 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called 
pads used in common trusses, it 
is not cumbersome or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft, and pliabie, 
and positively cannot be detected 
through the clothing. 

6. The soft, pliable bands hold- 
ing the Appliance do not give one 
the unpleasant sensation of wear- 
ing a harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to 
get foul, and when it becomes 
soiled it can be washed without 
injuring it in the least. 

8. There are no metal springs 
in the Appliance to torture one 
by cutting and bruising the flesh, 

9. All the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the 
very best that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 

10, Our reputation for honesty and fair dealing is so 
thoroughly established by an experience of over thirty 
years of dealing with the public, and the prices are so 
reasonable, the terms so fair, that there certainly should 
be no hesitancy in sending the free coupon to-day 


8 Weeks Old Baby Perfectly Cured. 
27 New Street, Littshill, Staffs 
I now take great pleasure in thanking you tor the Appliance, as 


‘Mi. C. BE. Brooks, 
ue, who curved himself 
has since benefited 


it has been a perfect cure for my little boy. He was only cight 
weeks old when I tried the Applhance, and is now perfectly 
cured at six months, I shall certainly recommend your Appliance 
us being a perfect cure. Thanking you greatly for what you have 
done for me. Mrs. 
Remember. 

We send the Appliance on trial to prove that what we say 
is tru You are to be the judge 

Fill in the free coupon below ind post today, or write us 
a@sking for particulars, 


If in London, call at our consulting room Experienced and 


Capable fitters for ladies and gentlemen 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE Co., D BANK BUILDINGS 
KINGSWAY (Corner of Portu Street), LONDON, Wie 
! it hy i i ral rated 


about The Brooks Appl toa t re of raptur 
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HAIR-CURLING 


Beautiful natural curls or waves produced in a few days 
without the aid of tongs or pins. Crimpoline will make 
your hair soft and silky and keep it curly in roughest 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 
the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 
or wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses =. 
and restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it ‘i 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being ; 
a splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 


There is no waiting. First application shows a wonderful improvement to the m 
troublesome complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. The me 
you use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 

If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensily your beauty ; moreover, existing bea 
is always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers, remove 
Redness, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. Restores youthful beauty |e 
through age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshnes 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 1/- and 2/6 a bottle, postage ad. If yur 
Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


Sure-to-pleasé} 
Xmas Gift 


Everyone likes LUCE’S JER 

SEY EAU DE-COLOGNE. Its 
delichtfully refreshing fra- 
grance wins appreciation 
from all. 


The Tiresome Tu: 
Mas got the blix nts 

For munitions work 
He's no Fiuxite. 


First made in Jersey in 1837, 
Awarded numerous Gold Medals 
and Highest Awards in compe- 
ion with leading British and 
Continental Makers. 


For manufacturing Munitions of War 


Prices, 13, 2/6, 6/-, 10/-, 


Wickers, 3/0, 7/-, 13/6. 


Famous since the ear ( res, Chem 1 Perfumers; og 
days of Queen Victoria. from uce’s High Street, South. 


is used extensively. In all parts of the world 


and for all kinds of Soldering Work, Fluxte on 
is known as the paste flux that add 

pen 

SIMPLIFIES SOLDERIN 


JE PSCY Ca: 
BOTH Amateurs and Mechanics WILL have (Bo 

au- de- Colo ne Fluxite. Ro, 
Of all Ironmongers, in and tins and 

British & Best. The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET a 

on na ing sce" 410 — 

JERSEY, SOUTHAMPTON Price 4/0; Sample Set post peid Niven 


and LONDON. Auto- Co., 226 Road, Bermondsey, Englast 
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alpitation 


Bed-ridden for two years, yet cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 


“Tt is like jiving in a new world to me since I took 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. I think they are the most wonderful 
medicine ever known."’ 

That is the exclamation of Mrs. Frank Best, of Chiselborough, 


Y 


o the m Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. The words were spoken by her 
The mr recently in the course of an interview, and they show her sincere 

. gratitude for the cure effected in her by Dr. Cassell'’s Tablets. 

y She continued: ‘It was an attack of influenza that brought on 
sting beau’ all my trouble. After that I used to suffer frightfully with my 
TS, remove heart and general weakness, and | became a martyr to the most 
| beauty los torturing headaches, I was so weak that I positively could not 
ry drag about, but just lay on a couch and suffered. Sometimes | 

di treshnes was taken out in a bathchair. But 1 was getting worse instead 
d. If yo of better all the time, and at last I had to keep to bed. There 
! I lay for two whole years, suffering dreadfully, in spite of all the 


medicine I had. My heart palpitated so violently that I could 
not sit up in bed for it sometimes, and the pain in my head was 
simply agonising. It never ceased. I had severe indigestion, too, 
with pains at my stomach after everything I had. Tea, in 
particular, caused me awful pain. I was all pain, never free from 
pain, and I ate so little that I wasted away till I was just a 
shadow of what I had been. I was extremely nervous, too, and 
so weak that I could not get up even to have my bed made. 
“However, when all else had failed I got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and then came improvement, They 
lt up new health for me wonderfully, and soon I was up and about again, getting stronger every day. 
\t the present time I am in the best of health."’ 

Writing a year later, Mrs. Best says: ‘‘I am keeping just as well as I was when first cured by 
Dr, Cassell’s Tablets."’ 


Dr. Cassell’ 


War 

PREE BOX. a e Ss. 
the world 
rk, Fluxite Send your name and Dr, Cassell's Tablets are Nutritive, Restorative, Alterative, Anti-Spasmodic, 
hat address and two and of great Therapeutic value in all derangements of the Nerve and Functional 

penny stamps for Systems in old or young. They are the recognised modern home remedy for 
FRING posiage, etc,, to Dr. Nervous Breakdown = Neurasthenia Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases 
TLL have assell’s Co., Ltd, Nerve Paralysis Nervous Debility —_ Indigestion Palpitation 
VILL A (Box AT61), Chester Spinal Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder Loss of Flesh 

Road, Manchester, Infantile Paralysis Anemia Ma!-nutrition Premature Decay 
NG SET n ces receive Specially valuable for nursing mothers and the critical periods of life. 

OX free 1 by Che Stores in parts of the world, including leading Chemists in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Africa, and India, 
| Prices: 4/., 4/3, and 3/.—the 9/. size being the most economical, 
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Supremacy! 


Like the British Army, the “ Clemak” has firmiy 


established its ascendancy. It may be out- 


numbered, it cannot be beaten. It may be 


attacked by every weapon known to commercial 


LR LS 


warfare, but still it triumphs. Sheer merit! That's 


the secret of Clemak’”’ success. 


No loose parts to worry about and no adjusting—it’s 


simplicity itself And so safe you can shave in a dim 
light—or in the dark if necessary. Cleanc lina moment 
—tropped in a minute —and a blade so keen that all 
the science in the world can’t make keener. 
Obtainable from all GCatlers, Tronmonders, Stores, t 
{r fr i ( nak RK bail 
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‘Forever Grateful’ } 


om a Wounded Sold.er.) 


»>H ill's Wine as soon as 


(A Messag 


“T was | 
‘‘and it penetra 


“to be ¢ 


“even 


ynly 


You annot nd anything better tha 
H a 
Hal 


A Doctor decl 


ynstantly in torture. After sufter- 
“ing like this for four or five weeks it was 


res: It is impossible to take Hall's Wine without being benefited.”’ 
GUARANTEE. — buy Halls W t iw. botileg Of all Wine Merchants, 


and we will at once refund your entire outlay, sreruey & Co, BOW, LoNDUN, (476) 
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it, and the result was a 
rovement in my condition, 
by a piece of shrapnel, 
ted my lungs, causing me 


be able to lie down in peace for 
while. and I must say that after taking 
eglassiul I felt made over again. I praise Hall's Wine wherever 


feel for ever gratetul 


: ceiment of the writer of the above letter will be given on request. 


Hall's Wine to your sick friend to hasten his recovery. 


The Supreme Tonic Restorative 


ersand Che» CHES, 


Allinson Wholemeal Bread is so 


by a patented stone mill process 


scientifically cleaned and ground sending to your soldier or sailor friend. 
| a tull sized tin, We ecoiund your ; we 


digestible for old and young 
alike 


~ 
AT CHRISTMAS 


when you have entertained your 
friends and enjoyed the good 
things of the table yourself, don't 
forget a tin of 


ANDREWS 
LIVER SALT 


FOR THE 


NEXT MORNING 


Andrews Liver Salt removes foetid and 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) 
from the blood by natural means, gently and 
safely relaxes the bowels, and gives tone to the 
whole system. It cures indigestion, biliousness, 
constipation, and dyspepsia 


Put a tin of Andrews in the parcel you are 


SCOTT & TURNER, Ltd., 
St. Andrews Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. j 


AV 


ja \ ri, 
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Disordered 


The natural cure is special attention to diet 
thereby allowing the organs to recuperate. 
The “ALLENBURYS” Diet is the ideal food for 
dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired 
digestion, nourishing and invigorating the 


whole system. MADE IN A MINUTE 
add boiling water only. 


Send 3d. Stamps 
for large sample. 


Of Chemists 
i 6 and 3 = 
per Tin. 

D.23 


< ALLEN & HANBURYS Street, LONDON. 


PAINS AFTER EATING DEPRESSION 
LOSS OF APPETITE LANGUOR 


Indigestion is the cause of a vast amount of bodily dis 
comfort and pain, and a very frequent cause of depression 


and misery. If people would only realise that the most 
necessary condition of good health, of strength, even of 
bouily comfort, is a healthy stomach, and that the sate and 


simple way to kecp the stomach, liver and bowels healthily 


REMOVED AND PREVENTED BY 


ictive is to tak in occasional dose of Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, then their general physical condition would always 
ne of fitness and well-being 


No man or woman can be strong, or cheerful, if he o1 hee Coo PSC 
she is subject te frequent attacks of biliousness or headach: 3, pains after ¢ iting, leeplessnes 
flatulence, furred tongue, and constipation. But an occ ssional dose of Mother Seigel’s Syrup wlé 9 
give you good digestion, wi/l help to keep you well and cheerful, and rid you of the fear of 9 
indigestion and its evil consequences, : N 


MOTHER 


Price 13 and ented per bottle. In tablet form, 2/9 
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Newball & Mason, Manufacturers. Nottingham. 
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— 


END nine penny 

stamps to ——— 
Newball & Miason 
Nottingham, and 
they will send you 
a bottie of Mason's 
Ginger Wine Essence 
which makes(with the 
addition of lump Sugar) 
one Gallon Ginger 
Wine —— 
All who apply before 
December will 
receive a Neat Money 


Box which makes a useful 
Gift for the Children. 


| 
| 
| 


“Vou cannot do 
better—’tis 
foolish to try, 
than start the 
day’s work with 
a hot cup of Vi.” 
Little Miss Vi. 


On Sale at all Grocers, 
Stores and Dealers at 
popular prices — g$d., 


Of the People~*’ 


THERMOS 
FLASKS 


FROM ALL JEWELIERS, CHI MISTS, IRON. 
MONGERS, AND STORES 


Whwlesale only ul, 8 long Lane, london, B.C. 
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Dare your boy to jump through 
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these !——D. Norwell’s made these Brogues 


The Boy's Brogue 


For School or any 


126: 7 
Youths’), 13,6. 


TheGirl’s ‘*‘Grampian’’ Brogue 


Theve are very few 
bet 


The ** Eltham’”’ 
Golfore Lady's 


‘kin 
16/6 Write Now for New Footwear Catalogue. ? 


for years, and knows just the way 
to outwit your boy's cleverness at 
mounting up the leather bill. 


Try these real Scotch-made Brogues, on 
the children—they're as comfortable as can 
be, hard as nails, and keep new-looking 
for any length. 


Remember, a shoe's just as strong as its weakest 
part. Norwell’s “Perth” Brogues have no weakest 
part—the vital points are strengthened cunningly, 
and every stitch betokens lengthy wear. 


Norwells 
Perth Brogues 


Direct from Scotland 


For Ladies’ wear—apart from their utility, Norwell’ 
“Perth” Brogues have a piquant atmosphere about 
them ; something to do with their “ mannish cut” 
and at the same time the effect of their attractive 
moulding, which makes them worthy to dress the 
daintiest foot. 


Norwell's guarantee perfect satisfaction with every transac 
tion—or cheerfully refund every penny of your money. 


D. NORWELL e& SON, 
Perth, Scotland, 

Specialists in good-wearing Footwear. 
(Established 


very 100 years.) 


Foreign orders receive special attention. 
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wear. Splendid 
\ wear, and 
shape to the 
siiteh 
Sizes—7, 8, 
12, 13,1,11/6 
< vex, alw reli- 
ible, keep 
Smart ap 
pearance to 
Children’s 
9, lo, 10:6; 
1}, 12, 13, 1, 
22/6: 3, 4. 5, 
6, 22.6 (for Maids), 
The Cromwell Brogue. _— 
SR 
4 Lady's D 
Brogue for promenade 
: wear. Uppers are of best Calfskin, 
Black « Various shade f Brown 
Ar king, highly tir 
ished Shoe, very durable 22/6 
flexible, 
{ ft and pli 
ss al Just 
g =3 the Shwe 
ter the ins 
N 
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ARE YOU FIT AND ABLE 
TO BEAR THE BURDEN ? 


In these strenuous times we must have our full re- 
sources at our command. Weakly and suffering, you 
cannot bear the strain. You require vigorous health 


and strength, and these ll ly reg: I 
PLEX DUPLICATOR 


ONE TO 100 COPIES 


t 


15 The celebrated Ajax” Dry Cell Body Battery 

List No. St and mens free. (fall Stationers, or gives you just the right nature of current, of sufficient 
Cc. G. QUADRUPLEX, Ltd., volume to saturate your whole system with this life- 

[| 67 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. giving element, It infuses new energy, vim 


and power into every single nerve, muscle 


rwell's and tissne of your organism. You just apply 
. the Battery for one hour daily, whilst resting, and 
about this new life is pumped into your body without 

shock, inconvenience or irritation of any kind. It is 


cut” powerful, but soothing, and thousands of ** Ajax” 

ae patients will tell you that it achieves all we claim 
ractive for it. 

h | Cures are obtained in the most chronic cases, even 

ss the when all other methods have failed. Write at once 


for our explanatory book entitled “Electricity, the 
Road to Health,” which describes how weakness 


is overcome and replaced by luxuriant health and 
strength ; how pains and aches are driven out and 
> 
transa DO N? H 8 LU S H. all nerve troubles banished for ever, 
y. nbarras aning bas many times 
nnevanee, can easily be 
W y stie yeu ' sanee and times WE SEND IT FREE 


) N be When by a new scientitic discovery you can 

ins the tise of drugs, Manage, It costs you nothing, so write at once You will then 
lisease. Proof of this Tle why itis Para ysts, Be wel, St mach, Liver and Kidney 
a “Ts but for these whe du sufiee. | would troubles, and a host of others, ave curved by the most suc- 
point out that the only cure is the entire er adication of the cessful treatm nt in evsstence, Woite wintlst u have ut 
tem m your mind and this most interesting book, fully tilus- 
— wiple, the discoverer of the method, will be glad trated, will at once be sent to you under flaw cover, FREE 
Nand booklet te any genuine sufferer, He OF ALL CHARGE, by return of post. It will be an eye- 

and gentlemen in all es of Society, and is J you, sow 
¥ receiving letters of thanks The Presss are Ajax Lo 


and everyone whe h ed it higl 
anil The British Electric Institute (Dept. 52) 


interested, write at once, enclos » » fo | Lo 

er Gauare. Londen, 
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HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painiess method. Explanatory Booklet sent Free 


Beaut 


HOW TO OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW METHOD 


Just your Ire t t» The Capillus Manufacturiy 
Co.. 339 Century House, 205 Regent Street. London. W. \ t " 


NO MORE BALD HEADS! 


Keenes POMADINE 


LET US SEND 


STAMPS 


SPECIMEN COPY OF THE “STAMP COLLECTOR” 
containing over 200 competitive advertisements from ¥ 


all over the world, and Notes on | REED 

ie positively guaranteed to stop your hair falling Current Topics and New Issues. Hl mn % 
out, and to promote a heavy, tuxuriant growth Post NOW 
in a few weeks, or money refunded! Send a Pos 


MARCOSCHIS. Dept Q, BIRMINCHAM. 


Pr re from your Chemist (or } P.O.) a 2/6 or 5/- 
f Ke Pomadine I t entire tin, and af t 
thoroughly satisfi th the w erf iprovement in your 
hair gr wth we refund your mone Are 
POMADINE IS DAINTILY SCENTED WITH ATTAR OF ROSES 
In tinsat 2/6, 5/=, 10 6 u git 10. Atall Chemists’ ah 
To enat e to try tl marvel 
trial tin 20 full Pomadine Stan and I t a 
Offer hatr tments for P.O hary “ ID 
have failed. Sen f 
THE KEENE LABORATORIES, 50 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, BRITISH EARPHONE co 


| Herald Martineau Street, Birminghar 


If you suffer from Asthn 
For Clean Sweeping without dust use it ( 
Bi i ll you will find nothing t 
S s e equal 


HIMROD’S Curt 
FOR ASTHMA 


At all chemists 4 3 a tin. 


CarpetSweeper 


he d everywhere Price from 10/6 _ 


PAINLESS AND PERFECT DENTISTRY. 


Surgeon-Dentist, and Doctor of Dental Surgery, U.S.A, 
has been awarded ten gold medals (great International Exhibitions) 
9 and H.I. Majesty's Surgeon-Dentist Certificate for the best Dentistry. 
Dr. G Jon 


Es invites free consultat ‘st td 
s tem on very nu erate tert a ithes ever 


58 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES! 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Show Rooms: 


Do you know that practically ALM Bedsteads are made in Pirmingham ? 62 MOOR ST 

Why not then buy one dir ‘t from the workman's hands in a ctly 711 
w condition ? I also su BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING 

ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, he.. — 

at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My N. tr 

lists contain a very large assortment of st recent designs. P 


Prompt despatch. Packed Paid. 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 
CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Street, BIRMINGHAM. Special Attention givet 


4 veares. 6to Export Orders. 
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Dear Readers, 

The strain of the War, mentally and financially, is felt by all of us, but we must 
not let the work of our great Charitable Societies go by default. More than ever it is 
necessary that those who can should render assistance to these sorely tried institutions. 

May | earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 
charities mentioned in the following pages? 

| shall be mest pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any of these. 


ductions are made for office expenses. ’ : 
No de é P Vour friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. - 
Christmas, 1915. 


WAR AND CHARITIES 


YOU CAN BRING 
HAPPINESS 


TO 


7,480 
CHILDREN 


IN 


DR. HOMES 


THIS CHRISTMASTIDE BY SENDING 


2/6 


ota “FOOD-BILL FUND (per The Quiver),” to the Honcrary Director, 
Villiam Baker, M.A. 1B. DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES, 18 to 26 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. Cheques and Orders payable 


Dr. Barnardo's Hom« 
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“CHARITABLE APPEALS | 


will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for th 
undermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him , addvessed La Belle Sauv age, London, E.C. 


The Editor of “The Quiver" 


SOCIETY | FOR RELIEF OF 
DISTRESSED JEWS 


74 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, wW. 


Our EARNEST APPEAL for Relief for 
thousands of Jews from Palestine—now destitute 
in Egypt—has enabled us to send {£100 to 
them, to care of an English Gentleman re- 
commended by the Rt Rev. Bishop MacInnes, 
who assures us that they are ‘‘ very deserving 
and industrious.” 

We PLEAD AGAIN for more help ‘‘in 
token of Christian sympathy.” 

FUNDS THANKFULLY RECEIVED by 


The Treasurer. F, A, BEVAN, Eso., Lombarp St.; 
M sua. DRI MMOND, bankers, 49 CHARING Cre 
iby E. A, FINN, Secretas 74 GREEN, W. 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 

Late ‘North Eastern” Hospita’ 
BETHNAL GREEN, E. 

33, 000 Out- Patien’ 8 annually. 

87.0.0 Attendances. £i2, 000 a year expenditure. 

Assured incom: under £1,000. No funds in hand. 
mica tered. 

Inquiry Sys on of abuse. 
PLEASE LP 


GLENTON-KERR, Se 


134 Beds full, 


SEND A 
CHRISTMAS 
al ‘GIFT 


|| THE NATION'S 
CHILDREN 


TO THE 


Waifs & Strays Society 


Present family to be clothed, 
fed and trained exceeds 4,600. 


Over 20,000 children rescued. 


Gifts gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S§.E. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to ‘ Wails and Strays.’ 


ragged boys and girls, and 


THE GREAT “‘CHEER UP” SOCIETY 
LONDON’S POOR AND CRIPPLE CHILDREN 


If you would like to help little children of the London slums who need some- 


body's help, little cripples in one- and two-roomed homes, 
the many anxious homes from which brave men have gone 


at their country’s call, please send some gift to-day to the 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


This Society has a large knowledge and love, 
its ministry to the physical and spiritual welfare of Londons poorest children, 


and is an expert organisation for the wise and economical relief of their manifold needs. 
Will every lover of children help the Seciety this year to provide 
Christmas Cheer, and to meet the heavy Winter 
demands upon its war depleted funds ? 

1 shall very gratefully acknowledge all contributions of money 
or kind sent to me at the Society's Headquarters :— 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY AND RAGGED SCH30L UNION, 
32 JOHN STREET, THEOBALD'S ROAD, — WE. 


hungry boys and girls, 


trained by over 70 years’ experience in 
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APPEALS 


The Editor of The Qu er 
mentioned C/ 


rs that are forwarded fo / 


receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Colonial & 


Church Society. 


A TYPICAL CASE OF NEED 
Seventy MILES FROM A CLERGYMAN. 

A Clergyman in Saskatchew an, formerly a 
London Curate, who, though single-handed, 


has to hold services in six different centres, 
some of them twenty miles apart, writes :— 
“Some Church Members who are 
living SeveNTY MILES FROM are 
conducting services amongst themselves, 
going to one an tther’s house s, and read- 


ing the Church prayers and lessons. I 
was sent the names of these people by 
the S.P.C.K., but it is very little we can 
do for those who live so far away.” 

Can you not help us to help such men? 

We are in Sore Need. 
We owe upwards of £9,000 to our 
Bankers. 


Treasurer: F. A. Bevan, Esq. 
Secretary: Rev. J. D. Mututns, 


9 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, F.C. eo 


| THE BUDGET 


AND THE 


S.A.M.S. 


“It must be a subject of congratula- 
tion to every member of the House 
that the country had accepted these 
burdens with almost unanimous 
consent. It was without precedent, 
he believed, in the history of the 
world, that during a great war a 
nation should come forward and 
literally ask to be taxed.”” 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


WHICH IS THE GREATER, 
PATRIOTISM or SPIRITUALITY ? 


The ene a pup wer ro per cent. Income 
e defence of ¢ 
EARTHLY KINGDOM. 
Are Christians prep aut wd ~ » do as much for the 


‘SPIRITUAL ‘KINGDOM? 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY IS IN URGENT NEED 
OF MORE SUPPORT. 


S.A.M.8. Office, 
20 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


HAS BEEN ASKED TO PROVIDE MANY 


Recreation Huts, Tents 
and Clubs 


(some in town or country houses close to the firing line) 


for our brave troops in the 
United Kingdom, France, 
Gallipoli, Malta and Egypt 

in addition to the large number which this Society has 


already established, and which are AN UNSPEAK- 
ABLE BOON to the Soldiers. 


PLEASE HELP ws to comply QUICKLY 
with the urgent demand. 


A Hut costs £300. 
A Tent costs £150. 


Maintenance £2 a week at Home, 
£5 Abroad. 


Cheques, &c., should be crossed “ Rarclay’s a/c 

h Army,” ble to Presenpary CARLILE, 

D., Hon. Cl Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


Our Family of 
nearly 500 Children 


depends day by day upon the volun- 
tary contributions of the charitable. 
For 157 years the Orphan Working 
School and Alexandra Orphanage, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., 
has been engaged in training desti- 
tute fatherless children to become 
useful, self-supporting men and 
women. During all its long history 
the work has been most successful, 
but it is now restricted by lack of 
funds. Will you help by sending a 
contribution to-day to the Secretary, 
Alexander Grant, 73 Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 
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THE QUIVER 


CHARITABLE APPEALS | [ 


The Editor of ‘* The Quiver’ will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under. 
mentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 


THE PRICE OF FISH 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


THE NORTH SEA TRAWLERS | | | 

since the commencement of the War have Dear Friends, 

been pursuing their calling and maintaining | plead on behalf of the 

the important national food supply we har- 

vest from the sea amounting in value to sorrowing and desolate women 

upwards of ten millions sterling a year, and and children under our care 

many of the fishermen have lost their lives : 

through striking mines. To the fishermen Also for the aged people, the 

also has fallen the dangerous task of sweeping sick, and the children in the 


up the mines laid by our enemy to harass our S| 

commerce and food supplies, and many of our Slums. 

brave fellows have lost their lives in this | shall be so grateful for 

service for the country. 
some help from you to bring 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION brightness and gladness to their 
TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN hearts this Christmastide. 


looks after the spiritual and physical well- 
being of these hardy Toilers of the deep, 


Yours on behalf of the 


ashore and afloat, and the Council of the friendless, 

Society earnestly appeals for help to maintain ADELAITE COX, 

its work amongst them Commi:sioner. 
The extensive work carried on under Dr, | | 

Grenfell in Labrador and Newfoundland is Headquarters of The WOMEN’S SOCIAL WORK, 

also part of the Society's charge. THE SALVATION ARMY, 


FRANCIS H. WOOD, Secretary, 181 Queen | | a8 


Victoria Street, E.c. 
W 


YOUR HELP SYMPATHY H san? | 
Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund. 
yon Vivian Miners’ — | PATRON: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
i 
‘the and Spiritual needs of Executive Committee : CHL 
Miners and Families at ‘home and abroad, where 
it of the re f iry Christian Agencies. | T 
I W 
England (2), Japan, Russia, Siberia, Wales, 
Canada, Chile in America, Deputy tha 
and FRANCE, NOW IN THE HANDS OF ire Pri 
THE ENEMY. H 
FULL PARTICULARS GLADLY SENT. As 
Chairman Treasurer : Messrs. BA AY & 1} 
Lt.-Col, ROBERTS, RA Col. J. PHILIPS, 1.8.C., lanagere 
Secretary: Mr. WALTER TUCKER, Work Depot: Miss r Place,S.W. 
Office: Union Street Hail, BRIGHTON. W 
tothe Pu wh ing t 
Friendless & Fallen | | 
which almost entire pyrorts the 
n whit 
Reformatory Institute, and Mid- very great hardshij 
night Meeting Movement. Owing to the War, Donations and fy: 
Orders ‘or work are urgently needed. 
Maintains 
Six Homes, and an the’ | ( ttee earnestly ask gall 
Open- all-night Refuge for 199 friends requiri ie USES, 
ing women and girls, and em to 
ws Other useful work. ASSIST THE CHARITY BY GIVING ORDERS. =~ 
£15 needed daily. Kindly help us. Opie and 
Bankers : London 7a LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. —PA 
w.w 'HOMPSON , ‘ ! THE QUIVER 
200 Euston Road, London, N.w. 
SPECIAL 
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THE QUIVER 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson) 


Chief Offices—104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 
Principal - - - Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers J. R. BARLOW, Esa., J.P., 
Col. and Ald. Sir CHARLES WAKEFIELD, J.P. 


HELP is 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


for the maintenance of 2,300 Children in our 15 Branches, includ- 
ing a considerable number of children of Soldiers who are serving 
their country or have fallen in battle. 

We confidently appeal for SPECIAL GIFTS of money or 


clothing to enable us to continue this beachcent work. 


For full particulars and advice how to help, apply to 


Rev. W. Hodson Smith, “National Children’s Home,” 
Child of Reservist at the front 104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 


CHURCH, accommodating 220 persons. Con- - 


SPECIAL 


Iron Building Works, 
W. HARBROW, $. BERMONDSEY STATION, S.E 


Telegrams—“ 


Telephone-— Hop 746 & 747. 


structed of timber framework, covered externally 
with galvanised corrugated iron, lined internally 
with match-boarding, stained and varnished. 


Price £182, erected complete on purchaser's 


foundations. 


Design 1079. 


BILLIARD ROOM, 26 {t. by 20 ft., with 
verandah Constructed of timber frame 
work, lined internally with match-boarding, 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 
and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light 


Price £110, erected complete upon purchaser's 
foundations, 


no 
—PAGE CATALOGUE ot Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Hospitals, 
tables 


anatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 
EXPORT CATALOGUE. The Largest ACTUAL MANUFACTURER in the Trade 
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Stvle N43 
| BARGAINS 
| IN HIGH-GRADE 
Sale Price, SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 
| € i i5, 6 FOR CASH or ON EASY TERMS 
Half Cost and Double Wear of 
| Showro¢ er 250,000 fr. 
i - M oth B i | 
A Bea ti ful Shoe Write to-day on Catalogue 
and Comfortable, too, 
This shoe is ideal for the woman who desires P 
comfort—real comfort, style, good taste and | 
quality—in short dependability ina shoe. It . 
has a low square hee! a medium toe, and it J 
is beautifully made of fine, soft, plump glace . 
kid. You could wear it all day-—the first day of a 
wear—and never feel a foot-twinge, and your will interest 


feet would look neat and trim all thetime. It | 
is a shoe of utmost quality—a Norvic shoe, t W. RLKSO SONS 
a | The World's Leading House In High Crade 
N O R V | C | Second-hand Furniture. 
A i 263, 265, 207, 260, 271, 273, 275 Holloway 
| Road, Ion Dey tories: 2 to 
styles and Eden Grove (adio 
nearest agent, Telephones 3 
NORVIC SHOE CO. 


Ltd.), | 
is the most 
comfortable and 


(Howlett & White, 


NORWICH 


efficient. 
Particulars and Self-Measure 
ment free 


| 

SALMON ODY, Lta., | 
7 New Oxford St., Lonaon. 

(Mention THE QUivEL | 

| 


USED ad REO GROSS HOSPITALS. 


\l Li Neuralgia, Im aired 

“ Circula Colds, Winter Ache ‘and Pa POWDERS | 

ure patior C) ( lin Powder wality 

Ana Certificate, V-, Powders 7d. packet, 

Mention icine.)--ELAD’S, 27 Treesdate Road, darregate. 

taittn £5 TO £20 WEEKLY. Ladies and gentlh men are CLARKS DRESS STAND COMPANT, 
required at or Advertising busine it home i Tottenham Street, 

spare til ler ex t dire n You can qualify for i Tottenham Court Road, 

positions a ane fitable home work in short time. Write to-da 

tor lustrated Book ne how Dept. Page-Day 

Co., 133 Oxford Street, London, \ 


COUPON. Corner 


“How, When, and Where” 
To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 
Address 
Age 


\ 


Date of Birthday 
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iT IS IMPORTANT 


lothing, especially for 
ing Wit derclo 
childr id and are the frequent cause l-temper. The 
the c > 1 fabric from which *¢ hilprufe garments 
ure Wo material, 


she sy, ch ill-restst 
shtful softness, 


are made is a 
:tly suite 
to the needs of children 


| CHILPRUFE CURES 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
tr CHILDREN | | HEADACHES 


ly 
y reason of its delig 


‘Chil 

f rments embracing ever 

giving te assurance that the 

ay for which ‘Chilprufe’ is so fiemous is That ‘ Daisies” are a most welcome gift for our 
ntained in every article wherever it is Soldiers and Sailors is proved by the vast number 


pure ing of letters of gratitude we constantly receive 
men ano VERY * Daisies" cure the terrible gunfire headaches in 
‘ f a way that is simply marvellous, 
Write for teautifully illustrated booklet. post Sree 
on receipt of post card mentioning THE QUIVER, Pte. W. H. Mansell, 
FE’ MFG. CO., LEICESTER “G Company, Breck- 
THE ‘ CHILPRU nock Battalion, Aden, 
= wiles 
A soldier could not 
carry a better item in 
his kit than a ‘Daisy’ 
when on service in 
\* India, The heat is so 


intense that it often 
causes severe headache. 

fe do a great deal of 
outpost duty here, and 
alter sts anding two hours in the hot sun we often get a dizzy 
headache. 


Stoker A. E. Milton, 
H.M, Submarine C 28, 
ind Fleet, writes 

Daisies’ are just 
the article we require 
in the Submarine 
branch of the Navy. 
Our duty now is most 


» MARKING INK 


De 
For use with or without he: ating Elizabeth,” write 
(whichever kind is preferred). = “IT have handed 
Permanently protects linen because “A round the ‘ Daisy’ 
it won't was! ott, powders amongst my 


shipmates, and they 
have found them the : 
best cure for headache 


and toothache.” 


Of all Stationers, Chemists and >tores, 


‘Daisy” is sold by Chemists and Store every- 


WE WILL SEND YOUR 
SOLDIER OR SAILOR 


'| THREE “DAISIES” FREE. 


| Where in 1s. packets, containing 20 powders. 
| 
| 
| 


EN, 


You A DOG?. 


| Send us his full name, service description and 
Then b means of “Our” | iddre inl Will muke him a present of three 
Daisies free. Lisi will at once ease his 
eet k 
ad other ts, and tr the | pain, and he will be deeply gratetul to you for the 
WORMs, These wders may kindly thought Write at once to 


: 


ar of 
lree, ; 
ed—It . 
Crade 
Bissell 
Carpet Sweener 
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The First Law of Nature. 
Af the slightest suggestion of personal danger, or 


even when our attention is suddenly challenged 
in any way, we instinctively raise our eyebrows in 


order to give full play to the most informing and 
protective of all our senses. P 
It is a defensive act dictated by that first law of P 
nature —self preservation, and so instinctive in us all 
that it occurs in individuals born blind to whom, B 
alas, it can never have been of service. L 
To put children to bed in the dark is virtually to T 
blindfold them, and it is usually this flouting of 
nature in one of her strongest moods that turns a A 
mole-hill of fear into a mountain of terror. 6 
Therefore, use Night Lights, and use the best. Tt 
3 
5 
rice Ss Ni 
(93 Awards). — 


ROYAL CASTLE or CHILDS’. 
The Nursery favourites (Small Light): to burn in a saucer 
containing water. 
SENTINEL. 

(Giving a slightly Smaller Light still.) Very handy, requiring 
neither water nor special receptacle to burn in. 
CLARKE’S PYRAMIDS, 

For Large Light and the Heating of Food Warmers, 
Vaporisers, &c. 


Employed in conjunction with CLARKE’S NURSERY LAMP, ‘ Pyramid’’ 
Night Lights diffuse a soft and agreeable light, and at the sume time keep 
infants’ and invalids’ food warm and palatable for eight hours. 


SOL 
= EVERY WHERE. a — 
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Tarrant 

Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo, RI, 

SpENDER. Jilustrated by W. Reynolds 
IN HIGHWAVS AND BYWAYS. By P. H. Dircurietp, M.A., F.S.A. 

by H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., 

Stanley Davis . 

PETTIFER’S Long Story. By H. Hatysurton Ross. 

trated by . Hodgson , ; 

Photographs 


Beside the Stiff Waters 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT: 
Christmas Economy in the Kitchen. By Biaycur Sr. Crair 


Conversation Corner. By the Eprror ‘ 
The Companionship Pages. Conducted by ‘* ALIson ”* 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1915 
Frontispiece: “The Race.” Drawn by A. C. Michael. 
“Wild as a Hawk.” Complete Story. By Heten Wacvacer. Jllustrated by . Michael . 


The Happiest Christmas Eve. Story By J. J.  Jilustrated by Percy 
The of Parable. By the R. F 
Cress. Cc Sines, By Mas. Gro. pe Hoaxe 
The Landiady. The Story of a By 
A Sigh for the Good Old Times. By Frank Illustrated by H. Bro-k 
With 

Nine Illustrations photogrephed direct from Nature by the ** Lumiere"’ Autochrome Process, 
MICHAEL. Serial Story. By E. F. Benson. “1. Ilustrated by 
The Home-coming. Episode of the Christmas By 
Illus. 


Some for Gifts. By Str. Crain. Illustrated Ly 


Letter or Spirit? A Plea for an Unconventional Christmas. By Mrs. Raymonp Ler . 


AUNT JANE. New Short Serial. By Jeanette Lee. Chapters 1.-XVII. Illustrated 
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111 


Registered at the General Post Office Jor transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


S. submitted to the Editor must be accompanies t éy @ stamped addressed envelope, and should be addressed to’ 


THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, 1 onaon, LC.” While every care is taken to ensure the safety of 
accept no responsibility for them. 


‘ssued Monthly. Subscription Price, fost (ret, OS. per annum, or 4s. Od. Jor six months, 


‘The Editor, 
» the Editor can 


Beacon VOilskins are made 


Comfort” and Money-Back Guarantee to 
BARBOUR’S, 58 BEACON 
BUILDINGS, 8S. SHIELDS, ENGLAND 


Chikire Oilies, 7/6 
ind upwards 


PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere G! 1 26 & 44, 


Mother wears them too! 


1s Children and Outdoor 
Men. Tailors make t! ut keep a 


BEACON (Reed i) OILSKINS 


NEVER GO Ps OR LET IN WET. 


om 17/6 
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IN THE WAR ZONE 


The Work of the Colonial and Continental Church Society 


NoTHING is ‘‘as usual” since the war 


started, and naturally the Church and philan- 
thropic societies are profoundly affected in 
various ways. 

Take the Colonial and Continental Church 


Society, for instance. Much work of a 
quiet order was going on, prior to the war, 
on the Continent of Europe. The war 


drums have altered all that, but the work 


has not ceased. Chaplains of the Society 
are detained behind the German lines, but 
they are still at work ministering to British 
women and children and to British wounded 
prisoners. In the zone of our armies they 
are at work at Boulogne, Dunkirk, Calais, 
Le Touquet, Rouen, ete. 


Still, in spite of the war, there is much 


of the ordinary, everyday 


attended to, and great efforts 


made to keep going. Take the work 


Western Canada, for instance. Crippled 


war and previous bad harvests, much fy 


is needed by the Western dioceses, ; 
this the Society is attempting to give. 

The Society is in sore need of finar 
support to sustain the work; upwards 
£.9,000 is owing to its bankers, and 
urgent appeal is being made for funds 
meet this deficiency provide for 
future. 
D. 


Street, 


Mullins, 9 § 


London, £ 


The Secretary, Rev. J. 


will gladly acknowledge gifts, or they m 


jeant’s Inn, 


be sent to the Editor of this magazine. 


Will readers of Tue Quiver hej 


affairs to } 


are bein 


Others in 


**PERFECT SAFETY" 
GOLD WATCH 
BRACELETS. 


The finest quality, with lever movements 
from £5. 5s. 


Warranted Timekeepers. 


**ACTIVE SERVICE” 
WRISTLET WATCH, 


The 


} 
| 
| 


Gold from 

£8 . 8s. 25. 5s. With Luminous Dial and Hands, in Silver 
Cares and Leather Strap, £2. 10s, | 
In Gold from £5. | 
The Economical 
00 tem of THLY PAYMENT! | 
“Times” AILABI 
Rubi hi Ruby and Diamonds, 
At es or Sapphires } 
end Diamonds, £6.68. £2. 10s. Selections sent at our risk and expense } 

Illustrated Books (post free) a 

of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch Bra 
Military Badges of any iogs (with size card), Jew ; 
egiment. Clocks, “Empire” Plate, &c.; and of 
rset. Gold, with Enamel aid ~ Inexpensive Silver Goods for Presents 
Smaller, 28 . 8s. fatinum Circles, £3.38 cach. Diamonds, £8. 10s. ressing Cases, 
Sketches submitted free. Mention THe QUuIVER. 
62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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Said the bold Grenadier, ‘‘ To me it is clear 
Disease is a dangerous foe; 

So I'll lead the attack, LIFEBUOY SOAP in my pack, 
My body with HEALTH all aglow.” 


The mild Carbolic odour you note in LIFEBUOY SOAP 
is the sign of its splendid protective qualities. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP CLEANS AND DISINFECTS AT THE SAME TIME. 


The name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
L 116—25 
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Specialities 
For the Trenches | 


Comforts 


Boots = Chemists 


Vermin Powder 


War brings many horrors, not the least of 
which is the plague of parasites to which 
our soldiers are liable. 

field service the plague of vermin is 

prevalent. 

Nothing is more disagreeable or so likely to 
impair the efficiency of the men. 

Boots The Chemists’ special preparation against 
vermin in the trenches is thoroughly 
efficient, is in powder form, and is a most 
powerful and efficient antiparasitic. 

Convenient, cleanly, and absolutely harmless. 


Price 9d. per box. 


Postage 1d. extra. 


On 


Boots = Chemists 
Water Sterilizers 


One of the most dreaded of all campaign 
dangers is impure water. 


Boots The Chemists manufacture and supp! 
Tablets for Sterilizing and Purifying water 
for drinking purposes, 

A shilling bottle contains 50 tablets, sufficient 
for the complete sterilization of 50 pinis 
of water, 

The tablets impart an agreeable lemon flavour 
to water, and render it a pleasant, sale 
thirst-quenching drink. 


Price 1 /- per bottle of 
50 Tablets. 


Postage 3d. extra 


Boots = Chemists 


Iodine Tubes or 
Ampoules 


IODINE AMPOULES are little glass tubes, 
hermetically sealed, containing lodine 
Tincture in either 24% or 5. strengths. 

Medical men are united in urging the instant 
application of a bactericide to all wounds 

lodine Ampoules are convenient to carry 
simplicity itself to use. 

When the end of an Ampoule is snapped, a lint 
swab becomes saturated with Iodine, which 
is then painted on the affected part. 

Many thousands of these Ampoules have been 
sent to our Troops. 


Single Ampouk Flat Metal Box 
in protective containing 
metal case e six Ampoules 


Postage 1d. extra 


Boots = Chemists 


Anti-Fly Cream 


Prevents the bites and stings of flies and J 
insects, and is soothing where such have i 
occurred 

Irritating as the fly is at home, in Franc 
and Belgium there are just millions and 
millions of these winged pests worrying 
our soldiers. 

Boots The Chemists’ ANTI-FLY CREAM 
means a sure escape from fly trouble 

Every soldier should have a tin as part ¢ 
his equipment 

It is pleasant, clean, safe and satisfactory © J 
use. 


Price 45d. per tin. 


Postage 1d, extra, 


—— 


cots The Chemists undertake 
to pack securely for post orders 
of above goods amounting to 5/- ; 
and to pack and pay postage on 
orders amounting to 10/- (to 
any address in Great Britain, or 
to any member of the Expedition- 
ary Force in France or Be'gium). 


The Chemists 


Lonpon 


182 Regent Street, ¥. 


555 Branches 
in Town and Country. 


Boots Pure Drug Lid. 
— 
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“WILD AS 


‘ Eustace Ware had been inclined to 
think Old England somewhat tame and 
colourless after the protracted “ grand 
tour’ from which he had just returned, the 
big courtvard of the old Bell Inn, the most 
famous coaching hostelry on the Bath Road, 
would have given the lie to such a conclusion 
No Italian alhergo 
have shown a gayer spectacle on that sunny 
afternoon of late September, The 


Spanish fonda could 


Ball was to be held that night in the Assembly 
Rooms, and all the county from the remotest 
lriving distance had been thronging all day 
nto the old market town of Kiversley. 
But it was not the cheerful bustle in’ the 
ard itself, the crowd of coaches, the alighting 
guests, the breathless ostlers unyoking the 
reeking horses which held Ware's eve. 
Round the first floor of the big, rambling 
building ran an open, arched gallery. anc 
over its sturdy russet pillars and timbers 
a Virginia cre per had flung itself in riotous, 


luxurious masses. now glowing blood-red 


n the mellow autumn sunshine against 
the flawless blue of the serene sky. 

And Inone of these festooned arches stood 
t tall girl—a darine and splendid) figure in 
her scarlet riding-habit. a pieture fit for that 
gorgeous frame of ruddy sprays and waving 
tendrils, 


Under her tricorne riding-hat her black 
tit 


Was Massed round a pale, clear, proudly 


selled face, where the only colouring wa 
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A HAWK” 


By 


HELEN WALLACE 


the vivid red of the fall, firmly-set lips, 
while from beneath level black brows and 
lashes the luminous dark grey eyes looked 
out over the bustle below, as if in haughty 
challenge. A moment may affect life- 
time, and to his last breath, and when 
all other earthly things were fading, 
Eustace Ware would carry undimmed in 
his memory that pageant of sunshine and 
colour, and that fair, proud, young face 
dominating all the pomp of erimson and 
blue and gold. 

Whous that he exclaimed to the man 
who had ridden in with him, one of the 
many new acquaintances he had made since 
his return, 

“What, don’t you know her?” said the 
other with an odd smile, though his eves, 
too, had kindled. “ To be sure, you're a 
stranger here yet; but it's a wonder you 
haven't heard of Chris Yorke, old Wit 
Yorke’s lass, whom he would fain have 
had a lad and has allowed to grow up 
like one, They say he named her Christopher 
at the font, but the parson changed it to 
Christine. But, of course, he and your old 
uncle had that deadly quarrel and didn’t 
speak for years. Old Wit’s as obstinate as 
a pig —a pig !—a whole herd of swine, and, 
once his temper’s up, no more able to judge 
between right and wrong than between 
his right and left hand by the time supper’s 
over with a laugh ‘Hle may want to 
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fasten the feud on you, so better take time 


by the forelock and try youl luck with the 
lady. She's a splendid bit of womanhood, 
but wild as a hawk 

Ware leaped from his horse and called 
He wanted to put an end to 
It seemed an insult 


his 
young Deverill’s talk 


eroom 


to the girl standing in lonely splendour 
above them 
Kit Yorke! Yes, he had heard of him, 


and of the life-long bitterness between him 
What the original cause ol 
Eustace had never learned 


and his uncle 
it had 
some said one thing, 
boy and a youth he had been very seldom 
at Wareham, where his reserved, 
silent man, had led a retired life and it had 
been a mighty surprise to him when on his 


been 
some another. As a 


uncle, a 


f his uncle's 


tour the news had reached him 
death, and that he had been appointed hi 


sole 
Now he had just entered upon his kingdom. 


All the world was smiling on him The 
county was prepared to receive the new 
owner of Wareham with open arms He 
would meet many friendly people at the 
ball to-night, some charming faces would 
brighten for him; but when evening came 
and he entered the big Assembly Room 


he was rather ungratefully thinking only of 
Chris Yorke the pride of 
her beauty under the flaming canopy ot the 
creepel Surely he her 
she would be at 
matic hint 
indeed she Wal 

f polished floor she wa 


ight of a 


standing alone in 
would see again 
surely the ball in spite of 
Deverill’s 

And \cro the 


tanding 


there 
wide spact 
in the full 


t 


conee of twinkling 


Wax Cal! 


If she had been a striking figure on the 
balcony he was more so now 1n the scanty 
classic draperies which were all the mode 


in Farmer Gecrge’s day, while in contrast 


io her filmy white gown she wore a massive 

reath of crimson ros et upon her black 
hair like a crown, which might well have 
overweighted any head less proudly borne. 


Around her was a knot of young men, 


whom Ware already recognised the 
livelier bloods of the county, and by het 
ide wa i tall young fellow with a fine 
ithieti figure but a somewhat heavy, 
commonplace face But there wa no 
Woman near het Phe sense of her isolation 
which had already struck Ware was more 
! ! 1 ked He glanced with a 


indignation round the serried row 
and be-feathered 
each with her little flock of 


damsels safely under her eye and under her 


thrill ot 
of turbaned chaperons, 


white clad 


wing 
He had to pay his respects to the more 


important dowagers, and to go through 


what now suddenly appeared mere duty 
dances, and it was later in the evening 
before he could approach that tall rose 
crowned figure. She wa still surrounded 


little court, to whom she was dis- 


throwing 


by het 
dainfully occasional word or 
as one might toss a bone to an im- 
Ware could only get Deverill 


an 


glance 


portunate dog. 


to present him. The dowagers were one 
and all ‘* vastly sorry that they could not 
oblige him, but they had no acquaintance 
with the young lady 

Ware,’ she said slowly ‘ does a Ware 


Yorke 
My uncle made me 
grievances 


really want to know a 

“ Why not, madam 
but not, | hope, to his 
or his mistakes. We are a new 
new beginning ?’ 


his heir, 


generation, 
hould we not make 

Iam my father’s daughter,” 

Yorke with bitte significance 
“You are exclaimed 


with almost pas lonate ¢ mpha 


why 
said Chris 


Wart 


vourself ! 


Something of thi trange new feeling 
which had been surging up ever stronget 
and stronger all the evening must have 
poken through his voce and look, for the 

uddenly oftened This was 


cye 
from the banal, fulsome 


too well 


omething ditterent 
which she wa 
the sore, 


She 


compliment to 
aceu tomed and it tou head lonely 
armour of gave 


heart under it 


hand 
thie 
Whi hie 


him her 
Pri none ob oul 


uld we not begin anew 


» Ware 
if the 


broken and paled the winking 


making 
he said with a which scemed 
to outshine all the ¢ 


had suddenly 
hight 

Phe word had surely 
Jo Ware that night indeed 


anew 


Begin 
been prophetic. 


marked the beginning of new life, and the 
rest of the evening might fot him have 
been summed up im t » word Chris 
Yorke 

He did not dance much with het He 
had no wish to make her more con prcuous 
or to set unfriendly tongu waggins but 
when his eves were not following her throug? 


ire 


Who is that ?’ 


he exclaimed to the 
man who had ridden in with him”’ 
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whole being like the subtle perfume of her 
roses. He was conscious, too, of a sudden 
overwhelming access of fury when the tall 
young fellow, who seemed to have constituted 
himself her squire-in-chief, became too 
assiduous in his attentions, young 
Sir Nicholas Rowley, a neighbouring Jand- 
owner, would have been greatly amazed 
to know that the new squire of Wareham 
had been itching more than once during 
the evening to fling him over the trellised 


and 


balcony. 

With such a beginning what could there 
be but the inevitable ending ? Through all 
the centuries the feuds and rancours of the 
older generation seem have 
served merely as fuel to the flame of the 
passion of the next. Young and ardent, 
Eustace Ware laughed to scorn the idea 
that a dead and gone quarrel could separate 
him from the woman who had taken such 


always to 


instant and absolute possession of his heart 
and life. What though Kit Yorke instantly 
turned his back upon ‘ That scoundrel, 
Ware’s nevvy,” when they chanced to meet 
at a “justicing’’? What though long 
miles of foul country roads lay between 
Wareham and Studley? Ware's 
were good, and a young man and woman 
already and drawn together by 
life’s strongest magnet were bound to meet. 
And meet they did; and as autumn waned 
the little pretence of accident and surprise 
which attended their first encounters was 
dropped. Each knew that all the 
joy and meaning of life was concentrated 
in these rare meetings under the thinning 
boughs and the wintry skies. 

At last there came a day when Chris 
opened all her heart, and Ware realised with 
reverent wonder what a treasure had been 
kept pure for him through the 
unmothered, unloved, uncared-for youth 
amid the reckless rout at Studley. ‘ Wild 
hawk ”’ she might still be at times, 
but true as steel, and his heart overflowed 
when she to him 


horses 


touched 


s00n 


girl’s 


as a 


with a noble sim 
plicity, in answer to some passionate words 
of his: 

‘een 3 owe all to you. 1 don't 
think I could have stood it much longer. 
If I had been left to myself | might have 


said 


who 


done some dreadful thing. Who would 
have cared? It would only have been 
what people expected from ‘mad Chris 
Yorke.’ Yes, that’s what they called me, 


and then you came and showed me what 
life might be—— 

** Darling, what do we know yet of what 
life might be ? ” “Do vou 
ever think how hungry you are keeping my 
heart with these stray meetings ? 


cried Eustace. 


Let me 
go to your father——”’ 

“No, no!” broke from Chris, like a gasp. 

“ Why, what could he do ? ’’ smiled Ware. 
“If he won't listen to reason we must e’en 
take the law into our own hands, and why 
not now ?” 

“You don’t know my father,” said Chris 
with a slight shudder. ‘‘ Afraid of him? 
No!” with a sudden flash of pride. “ At 
least, not for myself,” her voice falling 

But it’s Christmastide,’’ Ware 
“ Surely if ever old grudges are to be for- 


urged 


gotten———”’ 

“Christmas ! Chris 
“What does that matter 
means more and 
Peace and goodwill have forsaken it long 


drearily 
Christmas only 


laughed 


wine dicing at Studley. 


ago.” 

“Then before another Christmas—— 
began Ware hotly, and the drear Decem- 
ber dusk was forgotten for a while as 


he drew a glowing picture of the golden 
future. 

Soon after they parted; but as War 
watched the last glimmer of her 
disappear a chill foreboding 
Why had he let het vo? A 


daughter 


scarlt 
riding - coat 
seized him. 
father’s 
was almost absolute, he 
father as Kit Yorke! 
dismiss his formless feat 
but to be brave, and 
as she was true, and yet 
And 


deepening night 


power over his unwed 
knew, and such 
Then he tried t 
Surely they 
his love was as bray 
and vet 
alone into 1 
onscious, too, Ol 
heart. She 


but sometlu 


Chris riding away 


Was 
strange new. sinking of 
defied her father before now, 
within her whispered that this time it would 
be ditterent—if he knew, and she had 1 
sooner entered the great old hall than sie 
Was aware in every fibre that he did know 
The careless disorder of the stately pla 
which was 


dusk 


Was veiled by the 
partly dispelled by one or two guttering 


candles on the wine-stained oaken tabl 


and the ruddy glow of the monstrous 
tankard was 
fire Wut 


fire 


before which a vreat silver 


slowly blackening Before the 
Yorke was standing, still a grand figure ol 4 


man in his hunting pink. Years of excess 
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“WILD AS 


and reckless living had blurred, but had 
been unable to destroy the strong contours 
of his face, the high fine outlines, which in 
a softer mould were repre duced his 
daughter. 

‘So, madam, you're slinking home at 
last from your secret meeting, after trailing 
about the country in the dark like any drab 
with that young rascal who has stepped 
into old Ware’s shoes,” he said quite calmly, 
as if he had been uttering some ordinary 
creeting. 

‘And if I had been indeed what you call 
me, what have you ever done to prevent 
it?” said Chris bitterly. 


‘I'm going to prevent it now,” said 
Yorke with the same ominous calm. ‘‘ You 
won't see that young blackguard again. 


Oh no, you won't,”’ as, in spite of herself, a 
sudden defiant laugh broke from the girl's 
lips. “I know what thinking 

Love laughs at locksmiths, a post-chaise and 
Gretna Green ’—like enough you’ve planned 
it all already, but there'll be none of that,” 


you're 


vith a sudden snarl. There's plenty of 
ways to bring you to heel if T chose to take 
the time and trouble to tame you: but as I 
lon't choose, I'll provide you with a husband 
vho'll keep the whiphand over you, and 
I'll tell you how I'll do it,” 


maleve 


slow 
your 
vord—you’re a Yorke, so I believe you'll 
tand by it—that you'll have no more to do 
ith that Ware, and that you'll 
marry Nick Rowley or some decent man, well 


with 


‘Unless you give me 


rascal 


—it'll be the worse for your fine popinjay 
er, He'd better set his house in order.”’ 
What do you You 
lare——"’ The arrow had 
Threats 
move her, but 
ah, that was different ! 
rhere’d be no risk, don’t alarm yourself 
om my account,” said Yorke. ‘“ I’ve only 
‘0 pass the word to some dashing young 
blades Ware is 
otradicted in some 
title will do. My gentleman 
Ware 
n hour or two they're fac ing each other, 
pistolinhand, Click!” 


Si touching a trigger 


mean wouldn't 
exclaimed Chris. 
found the joint in her harness. 
igainst herself could not 
Eustac e— 


know, tripped up 


public way—any 
sends his 
conds to him can't refuse. In 
he made a motion 
It’s all over ina 
moment, and the world’s rid of the last of 
the Wares, Curse them all ! 

he it Curtice never miss It 


Hert 


Jack Scarlett 
a neat little 


+ to its success ! and 


A HAWK” 


he stooped for the tankard, took a long 
draught of the ale, and airily wiping the 
foam from his lips, gazed at his daughter 
with a smile. 

Chris stared at him in dead silence. 

“ T think you're a devil,” she said at last, 
as she sank heavily into one of the big 
oaken chairs. The plan was diabolically 
complete, and it could be so easily carried 
out. Ware could not refuse a duel and 
keep his place among honourable men, that 
she knew, just as she knew that the man 
whom she called father would not shrink 
from carrying out the hideous scheme. 

Yorke bowed as if accepting a just tribute. 
T thought you'd see reason,” he said. 

“Reason! It’s a want, and 
right to demand it,’’ cried Chris, 
springing up again. ‘‘ You threw a dread- 
ful word in my face just now, a word that 
except for God's might have 
deserved,” with a shudder; “‘and now at 
last, when by His grace [ meet a man— 
a man, [ say—not a brute or a devil or at 
best a fool, like the men who surround you, 
and among whom you flung me—a man 
who has shown me what a man’s life should 
who has 


reason I 


I’ve a 


merey I 


be, clean, honourable and = good, 
proved to me what a true man's love is—— 
Her breath caught, the blood surged in 
crimson splendour over her white face. 
* Now—now you would cut the one good 
thing out of my life—take my one chance 
Better cut the heart out of my 
body at once. — People have called me ‘ mad 
Chris Yorke’; they may have worse to say of 
me if you take this one hope from me, if 
you throw me back on the old life. I’m 
pleading for my own sake; but what has 
You never even saw him 
Why 


from me. 


Ikustace done ? 


till a few weeks ago. should you 
want to destroy him, to ruin both our 
lives ? 


He's a Ware. I give no other reason— 
that’s enough!’ broke in Yorke. 
face was set like a mask through the eyeholes 
of which hate incarnate looked out, a hate 


His eagle 


which indulged passion and long brooding 
had nursed into sheer mania, all-dominating, 
On that point the man was 
no longer sane, he was possessed by a devil 
indeed. Ware, and 
Yorke blood is mixed with the puddle of 
his, I'd shoot you both with my own hand; 
but that would be murder, while my little 


all-possessing. 


a before good 


plan is only an affair of honour, a matter 
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with a sardonic laugh. 
I give you 


between gentlemen,” 
** Now I want no more heroics. 
your choice fair and square, and you know 
I'm a man of my word,”’ and again he lifted 
the tankard and took a long pull at the 
reaming ale 

Chris walked down the dim hall and came 
back into the circle of the firelight. Her 
face was set, but her eyes were wild. In 
that moment she had fought down and 
conquered her own heart. 

promise that I'll marry 
Eustace Ware—never even see him again, if 
it must be’ 
lips, ‘‘if you swear that you'll do him no 
Surely that’s enough ! ” 
You can 

matter 


never 
the words came through ashen 


harm, now or ever 
her voice breaking into a cry 
spare me the rest. What does it 
to you 

“No, it’s not enough. It must be all or 
It’s my duty as a father to provide 
with his old sneering laugh. 


nothing 
for your future, 
“You promise me to marry Rowley—he'’s 
wanted you long enough—or the game’s 
— . 

Chris thrust her hands suddenly into the 
black mass of her hair. Like the click of 
the pistol her father had imitated, something 
brain She broke 


up to 


seemed to snap in he 
into a wild laugh that echoed eerily 
the oaken rafters above 

** Nick or any decent man 
you said. If I must marry, I must; but 
I'll take my chance, and not your choice 
To-morrow is Christmas Eve—I'll marry the 


that was what 


who comes here on Christmas 
morning—there, let that content you.’ 

She was mad Chris Yorke indeed for the 
moment 

Done!” Yorke The wild 
pledge chimed in with his reckless humour. 
“ Your 
sort of imperso 
The transport 
which 
dark beauty a strange sinister significance 
in the red, leaping firelight 

With another laugh she struck her hand 
into his, and then 
rushed from the hall 


Christmas Eve, and the blackness of the 
moonless 


first man 


exclaimed 


hand on it, lass!” gazing with a 
1al admiration at the girl 
of wrath and despair and 
gave to her 


passion possessed het 


flinging it from. her, 


night was rendered still thicket 
and darker by the dense powdery 


which the 


SHOW 


herce north-easter was driving 


before it in whirling, stinging masses, chokine 
the breath, filling the nostrils, blinding the 
eyes of the solitary man still urging on his 
weary horse against the blast, though every 
plodding step seemed slower than the last. 
At last Ware drew rein and stared perplexed 
into the dim through the be- 
wildering flurry of the snow. 

That vague misgiving with which he had 
from Chris the night 


obscurity 


parted before had 
grown in urgency till reason could withstand 
it no longer. He had been a coward t 
let her go away alone, a fool to let h'mse'f 
Chris to delay his 
Raine l by delay 

likely to soften Kit Yorke's 
monstrous prejudice. No, he would put his 
fate to the touch, he would go that very night 
to Studley. But the increasing storm and 
the deep and founderous roads had made pri 


be persuaded even by 
suit What was to be 
It was not 


gress slow, till when utter darkness had long 
fallen he had to admit bitterly that whatever 
might be happening at Studley it was wholly 
impossible for him to reach it that night 
He must look to his own 
seek the nearest 
that he could not be far from Rowton. He 
had no desire to claim Sir Nich: 
hospitality, but he had long 
able to smile at his first jealous rage against 


ifety instead and 
refuge and he guessed 
las Rowley’s 
since beer 
him He knew that he had no cause to fear 
him as a rival, and, like Chris, was inclined 
te regard him with good-humoured con 
tempt 

Sir Nicholas seemed to be 
house that Christmas Eve Late though it 
Was, every window was ablaze. When, trot 
without, Wat 


keeping opet 


the blackness storm 
stepped into the glare of light and thet 
of voices in the great dining-room, all! 
male portion of it at least 
there After the first 
tumultuous moments the apparent crowd | 
flushed faces 
dozen or so of young 
Sir Nicholas their model, and, as Wal 
recalled with distaste about Chris 
Sir Nicholas 
boisterously welcomed his une xpected guest 

Come along, Ware,”’ he shouted to hit 
Better late than neve Fhe more tl 


merrier every 


county, the 
seemed gathered 
resolved itself into the hall 


fellows who mad 


buzzed 


whenever they got a chance 


man 


don't bear any malice, and, gad Eve 3 


need to now with a hiccupy laugh 
\\ ire let the word pa Host a 
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presently Sir Nicholas got up amid shouts 
of “ Toast! Toast!’ he swayed upon his 
feet, and the brimming glass uplifted in his 
hand slopped over. 

“Our usual toast, goo’ frien’s,”’ he said, 
thickly and with tipsy gravity. ‘“‘ But you 
all know how the luck has turned for me 
at last: so I'll give you ‘ The fair Chris, 
and—and a prosperous ride to-morrow.’ ” 

The din broke out again, and amid the 
roar of voices and the rapping of glasses on 
the gleaming mahogany someone shouted : 
“Go to bed, Nick, you'll need a cool head 
for the roads to-morrow—to-morrow—why 
it’s to-morrow already 

Not a bit, he can take his time,”’ 
another; “it’s a walk-over.”’ 

Ware’s blood had leapt up as he heard the 
name of the girl he loved roared out by 
these coarse voices, but it was vain to think 
of calling half a dozen drunken men to 
account. Under cover of the din he asked 
a lad next to him what good luck awaited 
their host on the morrow. 

rhat’sh telling,”’ said the boy, for he was 
little more, with an attempt at a wink. 

But I sh’pose you know it too. 


cried 


may 
Mad Chris Yorke has vowed she’ll marry 
the first man who comes to Studley to- 
morrow, and an express has come from old 
Kit bidding Nick take the road betimes. 
Von't look very like it just now: but he’s 
an uncommon hard head, has Nick,” 
the lad, wagging his own solemnly. 
Ware heardnomore. What had happened 
at Studley? Had some devilry of her 
father's driven Chris mad indeed, that she 
should have given this fraatis pledge? His 
mind was in a wilder whirl than the dane ing 
lakes without: but one 


said 


thing was clear, 
Studley 
He would fain have set off at 
nee, midnight though it was, but the storm 
forbade, and his horse 
“re long the revellers 


‘conscious of his 


it all costs he must be first at 


morrow, 


awhile. 
round him were 
Heads had 
ink upon the polished table, snores were 
ungiing with the broken snatches of song 
as he slipped from the room. The slow 
hours were like a nightmare dream. As he 
ustened to the raving of the wind he was 
tacked with fears for Chris: 


must rest 


presence 


he dreaded 

Snat 

) Snatch a moment's sleep lest he should 

tog late 
fate; but at last, as night gave place 


= morning, he judged he might 
maxe his venture. 


to earliest 


Q7 
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The storm had passed. The stars glittered 
keen and clear, the moon, waned to a silver 
thread, hung !ow in the sky as he led his 
horse out into the yard. He had been sorely 
tempted to take a fresh mount, as Harold 
had had a hard day and but a brief rest; 
but horse and man knew each other, and 
Ware knew also that he could rely upon him 
if he must call for a supreme effort. His 
chief hope was that he had gained a good 
start, for the great house was still all dark 
and silent, when one of the leaves of the big 
yard-gate slipped trom his hand as he passed 
through, and closed with a clang like a 
thunderclap. A sleepy shout arose from 
behind it, but Ware was off. 

He could not press his horse at first, for 
though in places the road had been swept 
clear by the gale, in others the drifts were 
deep, and he dared not risk floundering into 
them. To his fever of impatience their 
progress seemed interminably slow; but he 
reckoned they had covered half the way 
when, in the dead hush before the dawn, 
there came the sound which all the time he 
had been dreading to hear. Through the 
clear frosty air it came distinctly to his ear, 
the clink of hoofs upon the hard road, then 
a brief silence which told of the muffling 
snow, then nearer and clearer the clatter of 


hoofs again. A horse was being pushed 
recklessly forward behind him. Harold 
must mend his pace. 

On again—the good horse answered 


gallantly to the call, spurred, too, by the 
thunder of the ringing close 
behind, as a triumphant view-hallo came 
from the pursuer, who had the advantage 
broken track. It was a ride 
for more than life, for all that would make 
lite worth having, for the deliverance of the 
girl he loved from a hopeless fate. Ware 
flung away his heavy riding-coat, stooped 
over his labouring whispered en- 
couragement into the pricked ears, The 
snowy hedges flew past, he was still lead- 
ing. It might be an affair of minutes, but 
he would do it yet—he must do it! 

Chere was Studley now! The old grey 


hoofs now 


also ot a 


horse, 


gables rising from the whitened lawn, 
the smoke curling into the pale, in- 
effable blue, the red winter sun coming 


up behind the great elms and glinting on 
the gilded vanes. in the pure clarity of 
the morning light he 
scarlet 


could 


even see a 
whiteness of the 


gleam on the 
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terrace. Was Chris to wait for her de- 

liverer in vain ? 
On Harold, on! 

The goal seemed close at hand ; 


Courage a little longer, 
good horse ! 
but as Ware knew, the road made a long 
sweep round, climbing a high bank which 
overhung the little river which wandered 
through the park. That steep hill once 
surmounted there was a fine level stretch, 
till the road dipped down again to the 
bridge which spanned the stream at Studley 
gates. If Harold could but reach the top! 
Ware cast a desperate glance up the mount- 
ing road, and then—just then, the flagging 
horse blundered into deeper snow, struggled 

stopped, and in that instant Rowley tore 
past with a wild yell of triumph. 

“No good; it’s a walk-over now!” he 
shouted. 

For one sickening moment Ware tasted 
despair as he watched 
gallantly breast the hill and break into a 
long, easy stretching canter on the level 
beyond. No, he could never overtake 
Rowley now by that road; but there was 
another way! He dragged Harold’s head 
round, and set him straight for the steep, 
shelving bank, straight for the stream below, 
straight for Studley ! It was sheer madness ; 
but} perhaps he was mad for the moment. 
He saw nothing but that red speck on the 
terrace, knew nothing but that he must 
reach it somehow. The snow flew in clouds, 


Rowley’s horse 


the bushes cracked, as slipping, straining, 
sliding, horse and man came crashing pell- 
mell down, where the most reckless rider 
had never ventured before. 

Through the stillness the sound of that 
thunderous descent reached Studley. Two 
pairs of eyes were intent on the wild rider, 
Through the leap of all her pulses, the fierce 
upward surge of hope, Chris divined who 
Could it be that she was to 


be delivered at the eleventh hour from het 


was coming. 


mad vow ? 
How the deep, 
sluggish stream ? Horse and man would 
plunge headlong into the black depths, 
Kit Yorke sauntered up. 

“Your Christmas wooer is in most flatter- 
I didn’t think even Nick would 
have risked such a Dick Turpin affair. |i 
he takes the jump at the bottom alive he'll 


Then hope was quenched jn 


horror. could cross 


ing haste. 


deserve all you can give him, and more,” 
a hint of anxiety underlying his cool ironi 
‘Even if it were that 
Ware, though it can't be, 
him.” 


tones. scoundre 


I'l almost forgive 


fhe man and the girl held cneir breath, 
“The moment was close at hand now. 

And beyond the stream, Eustace War 
took his life into his hands. He set hi 
teeth, rammed the spurs, 
into Harold’s heaving tlanks, and lifted the 
spent horse to the tremendous leap 


unused till 


Crash! He was flung amid the brush- 
farther side. Harold with 


bank was. struggling 


wood on the 
his forefeet on the 
desperately for foothold, a human appea 
in the dilated eyes. Though it might 

him all for which he had risked all, Ware 


could not desert his friend. His desperat 


need seemed to fire the exhausted creature 
to a last effort. With a 
and heave Harold was safe upon the bank 
beast, Wat 


raced swift and straight across the law 


mighty splas 


and, leaving the trembling 

The sun broke golden through the elms 
Chris sprang from the terrace and rushed 
to meet her deliveret A long sunbeam 
irradiated her face, which was _ tlumined 
with a light brighter than the clear shining 
of the fair morning. 


You!’ was all she 


could utter; but 
the rapture in the word was reward enough 
for Kustace Ware. 

Love had come to Studley on the day ' 


peace and goodwill, 
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THE HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS EVE 


By 


Miss Hester Mavis, of T.aburnum 
Villa, in the unimportant country town 
of Littleford, Christmas Eve was at once 
> happiest and the saddest day in the 
ir. If we add that by making it the 
happiest she also made it the saddest, you 
ill perhaps feel that the statement requires 
me explanation; in which case you are 
invited to read farther. 
lime was when lady novelists were given 
to placing their heroines before the mirror 
and allowing them to describe in detail, with 
more or less modesty, the personal charms 
lected therein, In 
Was almost 


instances one 
Overpowered by the lists of 

while, if the worst came to the 
Worst, one was cheered by the discovery 
of redeeming features in 


some 


loveliness 


in amazing abund- 
ance. In the days of her youth Miss Mavis 
had read of such heroines, and envied them. 
Viten had she followed their example by 
Consulting her nurror, and just as often had 


BELL 


informed herself that she was “ ab-so-lutely 
plain.”” Doubtless she did herself something 
less than justice, for, after all, the average 
face does not see itself at its best in the glass ; 
self-consciousness, for one thing, does not 
lend enchantment to the view; vet her 
verdict must be accepted as correct. Miss 
Mavis was plain, so far at least as the casual 
eye would have judged; and as none but 
casual eyes regarded her in her maidenhood, 
and as sickness and comparative poverty 
came upon her home at that period, she 
passed through her teens and twenties with 
never a glimpse of a lover, and entered her 
thirties with never a hope -maybe, never a 
thought—of one. 

Certainly she had other things to think of. 
At thirty she found herself alone in the world, 
with very little encouragement to remain 
there. Years of attendance upon an invalid 
mother and a disappointed father bad pre- 
vented her qualitying for any of the money- 
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THE QUIVER 


earning services open to woman; and now 
she was too old to begin. She was in despair 
when the hand of Providence was stretched 
out to aid. As the nearest relation of an 
aged person whom she had never met, she 
inherited a home in the country and a small 
income. Being city-bred, she thought at 
first of selling Laburnum Villa and investing 
the proceeds, but the offers received for the 
house were few and far from tempting, and 
she decided to live in it for a year and see 
what happened. At the end of the year 
she no longer even dreamed of selling. The 
country life suited her, the neighbours were 
kindly, and she was beginning to feel at 
home. But her income was barely adequate. 
A few pounds more would make all the 
difference. 

After much cogitation and study she 
caused it to be known in Littleford that she 
desired to open a small school for very young 
She offered only the most elemen- 
merely a preparation for the 
neighbourhood. As 
made she 


children. 
tary tuition 
other schools in the 
soon as the announcement was 
felt like recalling it. The Littleford people 
would jeer at it, the 
would resent it, and the whole affair would 
prove a Yet she first 
session with seven tiny pupils, who, if they 
did not learn much, enjoyed themselves most 
heartily and chirped Miss Mavis’s praises 
abroad continually. The year 
brought her ten pupils, and the next twelve 


established SC hools 


fiasco. began her 


following 


which were as many as she could manage ; 
wherefore in the five years that ensued she 
actually refused pupils, and had a few pounds 
to put in the bank. 

But the money seemed a small matter to 
her now. It was the children that counted. 
She would have starved, gone feeless, rather 
than do without them. Undoubtedly she 
had found her vocation. Yet within her 
happiness dwelt an ache that time only in- 
creased. She was not satisfied with teaching 
the children. She would 
cared for them in other 
washed and dressed them, fed them, kissed 
and fondled them, seen them fall asleep and 
waken up—done all that their mothers might 
do—all that she _ herself 
Verily the things of 
unevenly divided. 


-and playing with 


fain have ways; 


never do. 
world are 


might 
good this 

On each Eve of Christmas she gave a party 
which was the event of the vear to herself 


no less than to the juvenile guests It began 


with a Punch and Judy show and finished 
with a Tree, and held all sorts of delights in 
between. The preparations ocx upied her 
hours out of school for weeks ; the purchases 
accounted for a big percentage of the total 
school fees. She rejoiced in the labour and 
gloried in the extravagance. As Christmas 
Eve drew near she was thrilled with the most 
delightful feelings of anticipation; on its 
arrival she fairly overflowed with goodwill 
and loving-kindness and merriment. Until 
the last moment of the party she radiated 
happiness. 

But when all was over, when she and the 
maid had tidied up, the last of the 
festive lights had been put out, when the 


when 


house seemed suddenly to become quiet and 
dreadfully empty 

for her happiness. 
parlour, late into the night, she paid for it in 
tears of love, in sighs of loneliness, in ache 


ah, then she began to pay 
In the privacy of her 


and, perhaps, poor soul, in pangs 
Other women had so much, and 


of longing 
of envy. 
she had nothing. borrower of 
She had to 
repay the loan when she had most need of it 


She was a 
many joys, a possessor of none. 


on Christmas Eve, when the coldest heart 
childhood — at night, 
woman’s instinct is to protect, to cherish, t 


warms to when a 
listen to sott breathing, to dote on sleep- 
flushed cheeks and innocent parted lips and 
Yet, a 


she would borrow again, as eagerly as ever. 


care-free eyelids. . . year thence 
Poverty grasps at the loan, however heavy; 
the interest. And Hester Mavis, with the 
bitterness that was in her spirit, but not o! 
it, craved a loan exceeding all she had yet 
and Dear God,” she 


borrowed repaid. 


would murmur when midnight was come 


“if only I could have a little one sleeping in 


my house for a single Christmas Eve.’ 


II 
LTHOUGH Mr. Merideth, the lawyer, 


showed her nothing but a_ pleasant 
politeness when they met at social gather- 
ings, Miss Mavis could not doubt that he 
regarded her friendly 
feelings, nor would she 

to deny that some hostility on his part was 
natural. She first heard the story of Mr 
Merideth about a year after her settling ™ 
Littleford A neighbour calling one alter 
noon kindly supplied the information which 
Miss Mavis would have been happiet with 
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THE HAPPIEST 
out. Gossips are often at their worst when 
they tell the truth. . 

“Ts it possible,” exclaimed this gossip, 
“ that you did not know at the time ? Why, 
everybody in Littleford knew !”’ 

“T only knew,” said Miss Mavis, “ that 
Mr. Merideth was my great-aunt’s lawyer. 
It was he who handed over the property to 
me.” 

“A bitter pill for him!” 
the visitor, who for some reason or other 
did not like the lawyer. ‘‘ My dear 
Miss Mavis,” she continued, ‘‘ Mr. Merideth 
ays expected that Laburnum Villa and 


commented 


the money would come to him.” 

“ Oh, dear |” sighed Miss Mavis, ‘* how 
horrid 

“ Your great-aunt told everybody she was 
going to leave it to him. Goodness knows 
what made her change her mind at the last 
moment. It would have come in very useful 
to him.” 

“You mean that he 

“ Frightfully ! 
made an awful mess of things 


he needed money ? ” 


You see, his partner had 
speculating 
and the firm was all but bank- 
rupt. Mr. Merideth has been hard up ever 
since, and is likely to be so for years and 
years, with so many debts to pay off.” 
“Poor man! I hadn't told 


’ 


and so on 


Wish you 
me.’ 

“It is better that you should know, my 
And I have always felt that 


verse Was quite good for him. Ile was rather 


dear. the re- 


a conceited sort of person 

Miss Mavis, who at that time had met him 
but once, remembered him merely as a very 
handsome man with greying hair and ex- 
ceedingly courteous manners. She sighed 
again, wishing she were wealthy. The sigh 
ind the wish were to be repeated at intervals 
m the future. Mr. Merideth, who often 
looked pale and tired, would have been 
istonished—and probably mildly amused 
had he been informed of the secret solicitude 
lor his general health which each meeting 
Surred in the spinster’s bosom Knowing 
ar circumstances, he had never allowed 
uitterness to mingle with the honest dlis- 
appointment 


consequent upon her aged 

eleventh hour change of mind. 
t 

aut Miss Mavis felt his burden as it were 


upon herself, and prayed nightly for its 
removal or, at least, its liehte ning. At the 
same time, it should be recorded, she was 
hot a little afraid of the man. 


‘HRISTMAS: EVE 


Miss Mavis’s interest in childhood was not 
confined to the small persons attending her 
school. She could have told you the names 
of the majority of the youngsters in the neigh- 
bourhood ; she had a smiling acquaintance 
with practically all the babies who had 
passed beyond the stage of infantile stolidity 
and discretion. Like most plain people’s, 
her smile was devoid of self-consciousness ; 
it was accordingly pleasant without being 
insipid ; it had, moreover, the inestimable 
charm of sincerity. Time and experience 
are not necessarily cruel to the human 
countenance ; everything depends on the 
character they bring out. That is how the 
“‘ ab-so-lutely plain ” girl of twenty so often 
becomes the “ something-very-fine-about- 
her’? woman of forty. In a sense it is the 
poorest of compliments to assure a beautiful 
matron that she might be mistaken for her 
lovely débutante daughter. Hester Mavis 
looked all her age and experience, but she 
also looked her character, which was all 
honesty of the lovable sort. 

It was drawing near to her seventh Christ- 
mastide in Littleford, and to her sixth 
Christmas Eve party. On a certain Friday 
afternoon, in the course of her shopping, she 
had entered the premises of an enterprising 
grocer who was making a display of season- 
able dainties especially suitable tor hanging 
on trees and placing in stockings. 

She was paying for a purchase of these 
when she was made aware of the presence 
of two little boys, strangers to her. They 
were obviously twins, and she guessed that 
they were under the charge of an elderly 
woman whom she recognised as Mr. Meri- 
deth’s housekeeper. 

The woman being engaged at the provision 
counter, the youngsters had stolen across the 
shop and, hand in hand, were staring with 
wistful solemnity at the array of seasonable 
dainties, particularly at a tray of fluffy 
yellow chickens whose interiors were stuffed 
with sweets, and whose heads came off when 
desired in the most convenient fashion. 

It was the whisper of one of the little boys, 
explaining these wonders to the other, that 
first attracted Miss Mavis’s attention. She 
glanced downwards, said to herself ‘‘ Oh, the 
and smiled. The little boy 
who had been whispering smiled frankly in 
return, his brother coyly. Miss Mavis 
turned to the salesman, bought two fluffy 
chickens, pressed them into two small hands, 
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THE QUIVER 


** When all was over, the house seemed 
suddenly dreadfully empty ’’—p. 102. 


and fled from the shop. She was so atraid 
lest the guardian might see and object. 

She met_the twins again the very next 
day. They were standing at the gate of 
Mr. Merideth’s garden, looking like little 
boys who don’t quite know what to do with 
themselves. 
the bolder say ‘“‘ That’s her!” The 
twain brightened visibly and held out for 
her attention the fluffy chickens, now, alas, 
empty. She noticed that the boys were 
nicely dressed and groomed ; yet there was 
something about them which suggested to 
her that they didn’t belong to anyone in 
particular. The thought occurred that they 
might be nephews of the housekeeper, and 
that Mr. Merideth had permitted her to have 
them with her for the holidays. 


As she approached she heard 
one 


‘ .She stopped and said, as if she 
had known them all their lives, 
“Good morning, and how are yoy 
both to-day ? ”’ 

‘ Quite well, thank you,” replied 
the bolder, and nudged his brother, 
who repeated ‘ Quite well, thank | 
you,” almost inaudibly. 

“You don’t know who I am, do 


you ?’’ she said, her eyes devour. 
ing the fair young faces. i 


You're the Chicken Lady,” came 
the frank answer, followed by the | 
faint echo, ‘* You’re the Chicken 
Lady.” 
*““T never had such a nice name 
before,’’ she remarked. “ I wonder 
if you would tell me your names.” 
“Tm Tom and Tim,” 
answered the chief spokesman, and 
nudged his brother again. 
“Tm Tim and _ he’s 
whispered the other, with a bashful 


he's 


Tom,” 


wriggle. 


Miss Mavis regarded him ten- 
derly. You're not afraid of me, 
are you, Tim ?” 


Tim glanced at his brother as if for 
guidance, 

“Oh, no,” said Tom, “ he isn’t really 
afraid. But, you see, he’s half an hour 
younger than me, so he’s not so brave.” i 

see,” she returned gravely. “ Now 
she continued, ‘ I wonder what would | 
happen if you took the heads off your 
chickens. What do you think ?” 

They stared wonderingly. 

“ Try,” she said encouragingly. 

Off came the heads, and in went two 
pennies. Four eyes and two mouths be 


came rounded like 0's.” 

And just then a voice behind the shrubbery 
called the boys by name. Without hesita- 
tion they took hands and ran up the path 

Miss Mavis had fallen in love with many 
children since coming to Littleford, but the 
twins seemed likely to provide the worst 
case of all. Perhaps she was vaguely aware 
that they wanted her love, whereas all the 
others had merely accepted it. For the 
remainder of that Saturday and the whole 
of Sunday her mind and memory were full 
of Tom and Tim. 

About noon on Monday she took het 
courage in both hands and called to 
Mr. Merideth’s housekeeper, bearing an 
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THE HAPPIEST 


vitation for the twins to her Christmas Eve 
party. 
The housekeeper proved unexpectedly 
garrulous. “ Oh, no, Miss Mavis,”’ she de- 
clared at once, “ the little boys, poor things, 
are no relations of mine, nor of Mr. Merideth 
either. They are the sons of a gentleman 
who used to be Mr. Merideth’s partner in the 
law-business. It happened before my time, 
but I’ve heard tell that the gentleman was 
no better than a fraud—nearly ruined Mr. 
Merideth, and then ran away—-went abroad 
with a young wife, poor thing. And now 
thev're both dead, and no one wanted the 
bovs, and so Mr. Merideth said he would take 
and bring them up, though xiness knows 
what he’s going to do with them. I do my 
best, but it’s not a very cheery house for 
little ones. They're good little fellows, but 
I can see already that they’re beginning to 
weary, and they’ve only been here ten days. 
Of course, Mr. Merideth having to hurry 
away last Wednesday on business made a 
difference 

“Mr. Merideth is away?’ said 
Mavis, getting in a word at last. 
‘But you expect him home before 
Christmas Eve ?’ 

The housekeeper shook her head 
“That's the pity of it. 
chance ol 


Miss 


He saw no 
getting back—he’s in 
France—till after Christmas. I’m 
sure it’s most kind of you to ask 
the boys to your party, but I don’t 
know what to say. You see, 
ma'am, he left them in my charge.” 
“The party is only from three till six- 
thirty, and I make a point of giving nothing 
indigestible at my table,”’ Miss Mavis said. 
“Unless you have made some plans _" 
“Oh, dear, I’ve been at my wits’ end, 
wondering what I could do to amuse the 
poor little fellows. I never had children of 
my own, and I know I’ma perfect stick with 
young folks.”’ 
~ Let them come,” begged Miss Mavis, 
and I'll put it right with 
id 1 when he returns 
The housekeeper hesitated and was lost. 
The boys were summoned, 
This kind lady,” said the housekeeper, 
er to go to her house on Christmas 
‘To stav |” 
‘To Stay!" 
glad Whisper, 


cried Tom, delightedly. 
echoed Tim, in an awed but 
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“No, no,” began the housekeeper. 

“ Oh!’ exclaimed Miss Mavis, suddenly 
all of a quiver. ‘‘ Why not, why not? I 
should Eke it better than anything in the 
world, and I would keep them so safe... . 
Just over Christmas—only two nights. Oh, 
I implore you to let them stay.” Pale and 
red by turns, she continued to beg for her 
heart’s desire, while Tom and Tim jigged in 
their excitement. 

“*Oh, but it would never do,” said the 
housekeeper when she could get a word in, 
What would Mr. Merideth say 

Miss Mavis stuck at nothing now. “ I’m 
sure he would approve. He—he is a great 
friend of mine. I—TI haven't the slightest 
fear.”’ 

The housekeeper, 


however, was firm, 


though she expected a visitor for Christmas, 
and it would have suited her very well to 
have the house to herself. 


“To tell you 


**Miss Mavis's interest in Drawn 
childhood was not confined 
to the small persons at- 
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THE QUIVER 


the truth, | daren’t risk it, 
It can’t be done 7 
fom and Tim burst into tears and pre 
cipitated themselves into the arms ol the 


’ she said at last. 


woman they hardly knew But was not she 
the Chicken Lady—was not her friendship 
already a proved thing 

She comforted them with promises ot a 
sood time on Christmas Ive expressed 
sratitude (for the smaller mercy) to the 
housekeepet and took her departure. Ot 
course she had asked the impossible, she told 
herself, and for a couple of hours she deluded 
herself into believing that she was quite 
resigned 

But the following day and the next again 

the day before Christmas Eve —beheld 
And attet 


the second visit she emerged in trembling 


her entering the lawyer's home 


triumph 

In addition to her good heart the house 
keeper chanced that morning to have a 
* bad head and the twins had taken to 
riotous behaviour 

You can come to my house at any hour, 
dav or night, if you are anxious,”’ Miss 
Mavis in desperation assured her ; and I 
promise to send you word if L have the 
slightest doubt about anything.” 

And so the housekeeper gave In,” Well 
well,’ she iid, her hand to her aching brows 
“1 
happy Christma and I doubt it T can give 
them that I'll risk it, Miss Mavis 

Havu embraced the twins she could 


» want the poor little tellows to have a 
| 


have embraced the housekeeper, too, but 
went her next day, instead, the most beautitul 
umbrella Littleford —Mi- Mavis tlew 
home on the wings of ecstasy, 

Sarah! What do you think has hap 
pene | she almost screamed at her maid 
the moment the door was open | 

Not the Punch and Judy man took ill 
cried Sarah anxiously 

Iwo dear little boys are coming to stay 
here over Christma 

“What next gasped Sarah. 

* What next ?—why, you goose, we must 
have the big front bedroom tired and the 
linen and blankets aired ” Miss Mavis 


let forth a torrent of domestic duties which 


would have vamped the wits of a maid les 
olidl ensible than Sarah 

Ver od, ma’am,’ iil Sarah, when 

her mustre topped for lack ot breath; 

I'll attend to it all but ou don't take 


reup tea as soon a ean make ii, and lie 
down tor an hour, you Il be h iving the jumps 


and then there won't be any Christmas aj 


all You're all of a qu ike 


At all het past parties Miss Mavis’s hap; 
hess might have been likened to a tul 
blown rose that tell to pieces as the last ca 
rumbied away. On this Christmas Eve 


was as an expanding bud. Its perfect 
| ti 


was still to be realised. 


For the tirst time she bade her little pupils 


‘Good meht without a pang for the firs 


time she did not sigh as she lowered each no 


longer necessary light for the first time sh 
did not fall immediately and frantically t 


the business of © tidying up 


When tne door had closed on. the last 


departing guest, Sarah, coming out ot th 


kitchen with a tray, was stricken motionless 


at an imperious sign from her mustress. 
“Hush, Sarah! Listen! 
At the end of a long minute—" Yes 
ma'am, listenin: Sarah muttered. 
Did vou ever hear anything so wonder 
ful Miss Mavi isked, her gaze on the 
drawing-room doo 
What, maam 
pecial 
Don’t vou hear Pom and Tim talking 


Phe whisper wa charved with awe al 


didn’t hear them, [ dont 


think | could) belreve that they were really 


in my house! Could you, Sarah 
couldn't, ma'am,” said Saral 
patiently, mistr had been asking 
absurd question all cla 
Suddenly Mi Mavis became practi il 
Is everything ready upstairs she 
quired briskly 
Ve Garand fire night-cloth 
toasting, pigs in the bed, water m the bat! 
room boiling tit to burst the pipes and ¢ 


deo look that beautitu 


Shall you want me to help with the y 
eentlemen 
‘Well, perhaps m 


never had to bath two little boys betore 
Mi Mavis, who had neve bathed on 


and hastily entered the drawing room to hi 


Sarah [ hav 


het blush 


\ 


1} ol 
pre 
| pr 
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amused them immensely. ‘The bath, too, 
was great fun; they did not get much wetter 
than the Chicken Lady. 

‘Are we going to stay here always ? 
asked Tim, who had got over his early shy- 
ness, while she was drying him. 

“ Are we 2” cried Tom, behind his brother 


” 


for once. 

“ Would you like to stay here always ?” 
she asked. 

Yes—yes—yes 

But she did not pursue the subject. 

Presently they were snug in bed, enjoying 
their 
biscuits, while Miss Mavis made a great dis- 


night-caps ’’ of hot milk with sponge 


play of hanging up stocking 
“Oh, Tom, I do love the Chicken Lady, 


” 


don’t you ?” said Tim in a loud aside, 
“T Jove her like to bust,’? Tom declared. 
Next moment he became deeply interested 
in the electric torch and the button of the 
electric bell (to ring in the hostess’s room) 
which Miss Mavis had provided on a table at 
the bedside, and which she had purchased 
for the occasion. He was asking questicns 
about them, when ‘Tim broke in with: 
“Oh, oh, Chicken Lady, we've forgot 
somethin 
‘What have we forgot, dear ¢ 
‘Santa Claus’s supper.” 
Miss Mavis looked puzzled. 
Tom « xplained. “You put thie Supper on 


a tray, and you put the tray on a chair, and 


you put the chair in front of the fireplace, 
and Santa gets it when he comes. And you 
put a card on the tray, with big writing 
Cisse, esquire ’ ~so he knows it’s tor 
him.” 

“ What a lovely idea!” said Miss Mavis, 


and rat yr the bell. 


“ But the fire must go out before he 

comes, aid Tim, “ or he might burn his 

Certainl 1) ie it will be out b 

the t he arrives. No it have I to 
tell S to pre Mire lor > ta Claus ?” 

They named number of good things, 


id when Sarah had gone, Tim said: 


Chicken Lady, are you 

W lo you ask that, Tim ?”’ 

Cause you just give US yylau we 
unit 

Chicl Lady,” said Tom 

‘VW dear 

thie bell whenever 


‘Whenever you like, Tom.” 
And make the light whenever I like 2?” 
‘ Surely!” 
fom drew a long breath. “ I don’t think 
I could want anything more—could you 
Tim 
Tim wagged his drowsy head and yawned 
“ 


'Cept what Santa Claus brings,” he mur- 
mured, as an atterthought. 


sje 

‘They tell asleep, none tov soon for her 
conscience, but far too soon tor her heart 

It was a little after nine o'clock. The gas 
had been extinguished, but a_ pink fairy- 
lamp burned on each end of the mantel- 
shelf, and the fire still glowed comfortabh 
Miss Mavis, seated by the hearth, glanced 
round the lotty spacious room with its wood- 
work of white enamel, its pinkly tinted paper 
whereon old-fashioned rosebuds seemed t 
have been lightly scattered; and she te- 
flected that it had been nothing less than ; 
heavenly inspiration which had caused hert 
have the guest-chamber ‘‘ done up” a yeat 
ago 

But her eves soon went back to the bed 
What exquisite hours these last three ha 
been ! old dreams had come m 


than true. Yet she went on dreaming né 


ones. . After a little while she got 
and moved closer to the bed, and st 
eazing on the sleeper Only an hour ag 
their eager hands had slipped round her neck 
their innocent lips had touched her o 

In all her life nothing so sweet, so exquisit 
had happened to her. And even 
future 


She was startled by a taint sound at 


door. Then she smiled; it was only Sar 
te ask about some tritle. 
‘Well, Sarah ?”’ she whispered. 
\ gentleman to see you, ma am. 
“A gentleman! Who 


“We didn’t say, but I think hes 
Merideth, the lawver. 
Miss Mavis telt taint. 


se 


In the drawing-room, which 
reduced to some emblance ol order, 58 
found him waiting. He greeted her 


Sarah 


his usual courtesy, apolog! ing for the latenes 
ol |} call Shi hum het hand, 


tu utter a word, the th a nervous geste 
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“ Presently they were 

snug in bed.’’ 


invited him to be seated 
tor her, but remained standing 

In a few words he explained that he had 
ind it possible to get home earlier than he 
had originally hoped. ‘ LT arrived less than 
an hour ago,” he proceeded ind felt my 
first duty was to thank you for your great 
kindness to the boys 1 do so now, Miss 
Mavis, and more heartily than IT can say 
He I hope they 
ive not been troublesome I could hardly 
blame my housekeeper, for T ought to have 


paused for an instant 


wired her as to my return My idea of pro 


ducing a pleasant surprise was a foolish one 
Well, Miss Mavis, I must not detain you I 
have come to relieve you of the charge — ot 
ther, charges—which vou so kindly im- 
sed upon yourself.””. The words were 
poken lightly enough, but instinctively she 
knew they were spoken In earnest 

. You—you wish to take the boys away 
she said at last in a faint voice 

Yes Phere is no longer any necessity 
their trespassing on your hospitality,” he 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


said formally, though not unpleasantly. “ A 
cab is waiting 
But it is so they are sleeping 

soundly —they might catch cold,”’ she said 
helplessly, hopelessly 

“ T have brought abundance of wraps, and 
my housekeeper has supplied the cab with 
hot-water jars Phe weather is mild.” 

She had nothing more to say She could 
not strive with the man whom she had 
injured, however unwittingly, in the past. 
It this were revenge he had a right to it. 

She rose wearily. “‘ Will you come up- 
stairs, please ?"’ she said, and led the way. 

Even as he entered the dimly lit room his 
eves took in its charm and the evidences ot 
thought and care tor the comfort of the 
The softly glowing tire, the pretty 
lamps, the Christmas decorations, the supper 


euests, 


tray with its big card whereon was printed 
“S. Claus, Esquire’ he 
Then he perceived the stock- 
ings still empty—a whole string of them 
along the foot of the bed nd the table 


noticed these 


things first. 
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with its bell-button and torch, plate ot 
biscuits and glass of water, also two flutty 
vellow chicket 

Then his gaze fell upon the children, and 
rested there. So long did he remain motion- 
less that at last the woman waiting by the 
hearth raised her head and glanced at his 
face Che tenderness of his expression was 
a revelation, a shock, to her. 

Mr. Merideth,” she whispered, “ [—l 
will leave you to waken them,” and lett the 
room. 

He overtook her on the landing. ‘ Miss 
Mavis,” he said hurriedly, ‘ forgive me, and 
let the boys stay with you over Christmas. 
I find I cannot give them what you are 
giving them. Nothing like it. I thank you 
with all my heart and wish you ‘ Good-night.’ 
Don’t trouble to come downstairs with 
me.” 

“Oh, but I must,” she returned con- 
fusedly. I—can’t let you go—like this.”’ 

In the hall he spoke with a somewhat 
shametaced look and downeast gaze. “ In 
i litthe town like ours, Miss Mavis, one’s 
itfairs are apt to be everybody's.  L know 
now that your goodness to Tom and ‘Tim has 
more in it than mere charity, more than just 


sonable generosit\ but you may have 


uspected that 1t was not in my power to 
two little boys the best of every- 


il 

Oh lease don’t go on! she cried 

Pra permit me to finish —for my own 
ike Until a week ago such a suspicion 
would have been fully justified. I contess 

the means to enable me to bring 

ip two little boy is yvou—or would like 

bring them up. But Tom and Tim were 
pparently triendless, and 1—well, I confess 
they appealed to me }lowever, things are 
now different I need not trouble you with 
my affairs except to tell you that they have 
iltered for the better—very much for tl] 
better, and that the future of those two 
little bov is quite secure 

Oh, how beautiful!” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hand 


Ile lifted his head and regarded her yj 


a faint smile. ‘ Do you know,” he said 
“ Twas unreasonably cross when T reached 
home to-night. [ had been rehearsing the 
role of a sort of long-lest uncie and Fathe; 
Christmas combined—and, after all, there 
was no audience but a trembling house- 


keeper. I had fancied it would be rat] 
a good way of getting acquainted with 1 


bovys.”’ The possessive pronoun slipy 


out: only she noticed it. ‘ But now that | 


have seen them up there, [| can only « 
eratulate them and thank you.” He turn 
to the door. 

How can you forgive ? ” 


“I’m sure [ don’t know —but I do,” he 


replied with a laugh, and opened the d 
* T don’t know whether they will look 
presents from me, but perhaps you w 
permit me to bring the parcels here 
morrow morning. May 1?” He held « 
his hand. 

Please. 


Thank vou. Good nieht.” He we 


down the steps into the darkmn 

She found courage and call 
him. 

“Mr. Merideth, won’t you come to br 
fast —nine o'clock —and give vour boy 
presents then?) It—it would be absurd 


you to come as an ordinary visitor. And 


and please spend the day with—vyour bovs, 


and eat turkey with—us all. And th 
well, then [ won't feel quite so mean 
do now. Say you will!” 

Merideth might have smiled at her 


pulsiveness, or laughed awkwardly on is 


own account: but he did neither. 

You offer me,” he said gravelv, 
happiest Christmas of many years, 4 
will come to-morrow morning and wish 


the same.” 


Once more she stood watching the adot 
sleepers 

Fis boys,” she said soltly 
m her full heart was 1 lh eDVy 
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THE CHRISTMAS OF 
ETERNAL PEACE 


A Dream 


By the Rev. ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


|! was Christmas morning five years 
after the great war. And I knew at 
once it was Christmas, but I knew also 


that something had happened. I seemed 
to have awoke like Rip Van Winkle, and 
aware that the had passed 
away. I knew it was Christmas morning 
because I heard in the air peace and good 
Ito men. But I knew that something 
happened it as 1 
the words were spoken not angels 
the very atmosphere was 
And walking 
the familiar 
saw vast 
centre of it 


Veats 


Was 


Wl 
because seemed 


ly 


but by men: 
throbbing with the words 


+ 


to 
I 


a few minutes 
near my 
monument reared 
monument sed to rear for 

ldiers who had fallen. But it was not 
\diers who had fallen, it was for peace 
had And a glorious inserip- 
tters flashed in the morn- 


n golden kk 


1° Pa 
Oue who was born 


lor 


house a 
in the 


aus we u 


common 


such a 


COTA 


| above Was 


‘pil 


tl 
as Day. 


ul statue « 
ristim 
An Amazing Change 
_T began eagerly to inquire what had 
ppened in intervening vears, 
had brought about the amazing 
which I felt, even in the atmo- 
And gradually I picked up the 


these 


hot 


ig story, which I must state briefly 

s¢ the details are too mumerous to 

In an artich would require a 
It seemed that, at the end of the vreat 
‘ar, When peace was made, the country 
Europe which had been responsible 

r War felt triumphant. She had 
sailed some of the objects for which she 
he had humiliated her 

aud trampled into dust a 
country at her doors. And when 
Was signed she announced to. tie 

V ni that her victorious armies 

tl vreatuess of the 

lor ever. She had in_ het 


Parable 


possession the ports which made her mis- 
tress of the seas; she had plundered the 
wealth of the neighbouring countries, 
and was able to re-establish her com- 
merece ; and she had triumphantly main- 
tained her borders from invasion. This 
was her victory, this was her success. 

But many months had passed 
an appalling change had come, a change 
in the spirit of her dream. She began to 
find to her dismay that she had forfeited 
the good opinion of mankind, There 
were things which came to light, irre- 
futable evidences which were produced ; 
and history began to be written which 
gibbeted her name to all posterity. She 
found that she had done things which the 
world could not forgive. She had violated 
the clementarv laws of humanity, she 
had made all treatics of no effect. She 
had produced a sense of despair in the 
nations, had even dared to exasperate 
the conditions of war, because she had 
set at naught all previous conventions, 
and had disregarded the very principles 
that she had herself approved. 

She found that this the world could not 
forgive. 


before 


It was not the isolated act of out- 
rage, cruelty, or devastation that the 
world resented ; it was the consistent 
policy which had made it useless in the 


future to summon Hague Conventions 
or to establish Geneva arbitrations. This 
country, in her overweening pride, had 


shattered for ever not a citv or a unive 
sity, but the fundamental principles of 
our civilised races. 


An Offended World 

She found that the 
forgive her ruthless attacks u 
travellers by and the 
scorn with which her sailors had watched 


world would not 


sea, nidevolent 


their victims perish in the waves. She 
found that her invention of poison 
gases, and her determination to w 
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war not by chivalrous fighting but by 
systematic poisoning, had left a mark 
on the withered heart of the world. 

She had begun an epoch of horror. 
Science was to be used in order to destroy. 
The intellect of a cultured people was to 
he chiefly prized because it could make 


destruction more rapid and more certain, 
She found that this the world could not 
She was identified in the eyes 


he poisonous gas she 


forgive 
of mankind with t 
had invented and used. She was regarded 
evervwhiere herself as poisonous gas, a 
deadly and dangerous instrument of 
lestruction, an all-pervading miasma of 
rueltv and torture. She found that the 
very name of her country which had been 
her pride, her vaunt before 
the world, had become a synonym for 
brutality and refined malignity. Wher- 
ever men spoke the word, they shuddered ; 
and the very Janguage ct the country was 
mighout the world with loathing 


wr boast 


wid horror. 


The Mark of Cain 

Gradually she realised that she was like 
Cain on the carth, and the mark of Cain 
was on her brow Wherever she went, 
desired to slay her, and were 


mankind 
uly restrained by the merey of God, that 
had become precious to men because her 
mercilessness had made all men love 


Jut more than this, she found that het 
aluable ports and her mastery of the 
sea were perfectly uscless to her. For no 
nation, not even the most ignorant, would 
trade with her. Nothing made in her 
factories could be sold in the world. No 
book issued from her press could gain 


Her internal trade languished 
for she was cut off from the whole world 


I.ven ir with ther nations ceased 
because other nations would not imitat 
what lie lid, but lett to het alone het 
inventor td her productions 


This had continued for three years 
and this great country still boasted that 
he was the mistress of the world. She 
did not at first realise what had happened, 
and her people iclt no inconvenience 
olation. But then there grew 
in the very heart of the nation a vearning 
hich was stronger than patriotism itsell 


ission of humanity, demanding 


not national greatness but inclusion jn 
the family of mankind. Poets began to 
sing of human brotherhood as the on 
thing desirable, and to lament the dividing 
straits which kept them irom their kind 
Thinkers began to shape a_ philosophy 
which rested not on national greatness 
but upon humanity asa whole. Preachers 
and other teachers yearned towards a 
peace in which once they had been at 
one with the great fellowship of the 
preachers and teachers of the world, and 
openly taught that nothing was gained 
for their country unless their county 
could) gain the love of mankind. At 
first these were but a few isolated voices 
and they were disregarded in the general 
pwans of victory, and the pride of restored 
manufactories and reopened universities; 
but the few became many, and the mam 
became a vast majority, and presenth 
the whole country seemed of one min 
It was as if a great wail passed over th 
land, a cry for unisen, for human love 
for the good esteem of men. 

In those days it must have been the 
most interesting thing to travel in that 
country, where the main thought was t 
make more deadly armaments, to bul 
larger vessels, to organise the whole 
population for another war. Bee 
though this process weit on as he 
the heart was going out of it. No on 
really believed in it livervone said 
“Why, this is the very method that has 
brought us to our isolation, and has ¢ imei 
for us the execration of men, Why con 
tinue what has produced nothing, 6! 
worse than nothing 2 We have sown th 
teeth of the dragon, and the harvest 0 
armed men has been our ruin.” 


A Brotherhood of Justice 
Meanwhile the nations ol 


awed and subdued by that triumphant 


and insolent Power, were drawn togetie! 
in a brotherhood which had never P 
Different in language a 


known betore 
even in religion, they were at one In the! 
recognition of the vast disaster whuc! 


had fallen upon men ; they were Cols 


vinced that no hope lay in any directo! 
but in that of absolute brotherhood. And 
with a rapidity which 1: almost ico 

| we 


ceivable the millions of mankind 


united in great determimation 
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drawn into unity of action, to save them- 
selves from that which had proved the 
curse, and the blight, and the doom ot 
jvilisation. 

became inte itional. fel- 
lowship sprang up and brought together 
the thin ses of all races. Religion was 
simplified into the one thought of mutual 
ne and effective brotherhood. ‘The one 
dogma brought all faiths into unison ; it 
was the dogma that God is love. And 
that nation with the mark of Cain upon 
its brow was only spared in deference to 
this conviction : that God, who is love, 
protected it, forbade its extermination. 


The Repentance of Germany 
This was the state of the world when 
creat change occurred in that nation. 
he waters seemed to rise until thev were 
in impetuous flood. ‘The whole country 
was submerged. ‘There was but one 
thought everywhere, one demand: “ Re- 
concile us to our fellow men. Find some 
toning sacrifice that can wash out the 
horror of our past, this blood upon our 
hands, this stigma upon our name, this 
charge produced against us by mankind. 
Jet us be rid of it at all costs.” 

And presently the whole nation rose 
in a great act of repentance, and appealed 
with a passionate desire to the heart of 
humanity which had been outraged, and 
to the merey of God, who had given them 
success Only to show them that it was 
failure, and had at last taught them the 

supreme truth that no success comes by 

hatred, and that what nations, like men, 
require is the love of their fellows That 
cry of penitence rang through the world. 
It reached the heart of God, but it also 
touched the heart of man. What arms 
and outrages could not effect was effected 
7 the cry of a penitent people. The 
ittle tear once more could wash away 
the guilt, 
Now what happened when the heart of 
the world was moved it seems has been 
in so many noble and beautiful 
‘omms that monuments 
pantings, literature, commemorate that 
great conversion of mankind. ‘The results 
-_ evidently rapid, much more rapid 
“an one could ever have dreamed + it was 


aus if snddents mankind hiad vot into the 
whit 


and advaneed with « NOTMIOUS 
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velocity. ‘The response came from that 
united body of nations that the country 
which was like an erring brother, was 
wanted. ‘That, indeed, all nations were 
waiting for it, and felt incomplete without 
it. For the first time for some vears that 
country perceived that she had alienated 
from herself a world that lad at all times 
been only too ready to weleome her in 
the great body of humanity. She found 
that her distinctive gifts had been ap- 
preciated, and that her contributions to 
the general stock of human welfare had 
heen recognised as the property of man- 
kind. She found that the alienated 
feeling had been a protest against her 
crime, and not a hatred to herself. The 
signs of penitence had silenced the hatred 
and had elicited the love. 

The first result was that in a great 
congress, such as had never been seen 
before, held in the capital city of that 
country, all nations assembled to devise 
the wav of universal peace. At that 
congress there was one book, written by 
the greatest thinker that the country 
had ever produced, Immanuel Kant—the 
title was Perpetual Peace had 
lain unnoticed for more than a century. 
Its shrewd wisdom and wide humanity 
had found no response in the national 
heart before. jut now it was discovered 
that this was the great contribution that 
the country had made to the thought of 
the world; and the philosophical ery 
“ Back to Kant ” seemed to be a reversion 
to this forgotten treatise. 


The Reconciliation of Mankind 

Men rubbed their eves with astonish- 
ment to think that the quict philosopher 
of Konigsherg had in his solitude seen 
what now, after so great and fiery a 
conflict, had come to pass. Just as 
Spinoza had been forgotten and recovered 
alter a hundred years by Goethe, so 
Kant, neglected for more than a hundred 
vears, Was discovered by a united nation. 
\nd it was found to be a supreme achieve- 
ment of philosophy to produce the re- 
conciliation of mankind. Wisdom from 
above is first peaceable. In that congress 
the delighted world acknowledged that 
it was that country which lad led in the 
wav of the great achievement ; though 
it had been unhappily that country which 
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delayed the achievement by its desperate 
cult of militarism, and by its stupendous 
effort to dominate the world by force. 


Away from Militarism 

The great country, liberated from the 
burden which military despotism had laid 
upon her, turned with a passion to her 
spiritual leaders of the past, as Lessing, 
Goethe, Ranke, Liebig, Fichte, and the 
numerous names that in the desperate 
period of militarism had heen ignored, to 
names as great as those that had gone 
before—Fechner, Mach, Ostwald, a whole 
galaxy of men who had made the great- 
ness of the people and were the glory of 
the name, the national name. She saw 
her field of conquest in the mind and in 
science, in creative literature; and the 
creative epoch began again. A man was 
considered great as he achieved greatness 
in the field of the mind, as he contributed 
to the progress and happiness of the world. 
With a horror which never could be 
repressed she thought of the time when 
her noble powers had been prostituted 
to the task of destruction, and she had 
thought of science only as the instrument 
of torture and ruin to the world. She 
had come back to Kant, and she saw him 
as one of his pupils, Herder, had seen 
him: 

“T have had the good fortune to know 
a philosopher who was my master; who 
in the years of his prime had the cheerful- 
ness of youth. His open forehead, made 
for thought, was the abode of undis- 
turbed cheerfulness and joy ; a thoughtful 
speech flowed from his lips; wit and 
humour were at his command, and his 
instructive utterance formed the most 
entertaining intercourse; with the same 
spirit in which he probed Leibnitz, Wolff, 
Jaumgarten, Hume, and unfolded the 
laws of Kepler, Newton, and the physio- 
cists, he also received the then appearing 
writings of Rousseau, Emile, and Héloitse, 
as also the most recent discovery in nature ; 
appreciated them, and always came back 
again to plain natural knowledge and to 
the moral worth of men; he encouraged 
and forced vou in an agreeable way to 
independent thought.” 

The great thinker, debonair and cour- 
teous, master in the realm of thought 
and Jeader in the realm of morals, once 


more became to this country an ideal 
and a prophet. The kindly and vencrous 
elements in the national character seemed 
to spring into preternatural activity 
they were carefully cultivated, but they 
grew spontancously. Tyone tried to 
forget the awful effort that was once 
made to vanquish the world by frightful- 
ness. ‘The country made up to all who 
had suffered by a generosity of material 
and spiritual giving which was in itself 
a gospel to the world, 
The Return to God 

But not only did she return to Kant 
she returned to Jesus. She realised at 
once how in leaving Tim and His authority 
she had lost her wav and become 
outeast of mankind. She erept back t 
His fect as once Mary of Magdala had 
done, to find that His compassions fail 
not, and that He pardoned the great 
lapse and apostasy, because He love 
His erring child, and desired her back in 
her place amongst His spiritual hous 
hold. The great country began indeed 
to lead the world, but now her Empit 
was established by genuine benetits ren- 


and even in art. 
vanguard of the advancing race. 
astonishing to find what 
heart and intellect had been crushed or 
poisoned by that awful dream of militan 
domination. Now she lived again, and a 
grateful world accepted that supremacy 
of intellect and art, and was ready t 
acknowledge that in religion also her great 
gift of Iuither was not an exception but 
as he once, according to Jean 


She formed the ver 
It Was 


resources Ol 


a pledge ; 
Paul Richter, “ drove the lagging cet- 
turies up the steep wav.’’ so the countn 
began to drive the world up the way 0! 
aspiration and spiritual achievement. 
And the bells of Christmas were ringmg 
and the peace of the world had come 
because the bad dream of five years age 
had been dissipated for ever ; and there 
was no reasonable being left upon earth 
who did not recognise that the victon 
for humanity is always the victory 
over men but over the force of evil and 
suffering, and that the only nation 
greatness is the supremacy in service 0 
the world as a whole. Peace on eat 
and goodwill to men, 
114 
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GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S DRESS 


A Christmas Story 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


[ all the round world there was not a 


‘appler creature than Lucette Grahame. 


iS young, and so strong that she 
hye ilth as a matte ot 
nsidered it 


course, and 


common-places 


she Was so slim, and dainty, and 

Awd Vhite that per ple turned to look 

r her treet, and every time she 

€ ot those ee-vourselt-as-others 

hop windows, 
sted by or 


decorative femal 
on her way teeling exhilarated 


HC ot her own retlection, instead of 


waving auburn hair, which, with the aid of 
lew tortotseshell pins, 


“went ’’ just as 
it should go, and never turned obstinate on 
critical oceasions, just when she 
to look its best. 


wanted it 
She could wear any colour 
In the rainbow, and look pretty in it she 
could even contrive to look charming wearing 
modern hats and dresses, and what hardet 
test could be given 

\part from health and beaut: 
owned many 


lLucette 
reasons for happiness She 
was the beloved elder daughter of a happy 
when, at twenty lour, the 
time dawned when home — dear ; tw 


family, and just 
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failed to be entirely satisfactory to her heart, 
the Kan Prince appeared upon ihe scene 
with praiseworthy alacrity. 

He was tall, and grave, and dignified, 
ineir to an ancestral home ; devoted to his 

rantry and to work on their behalf; a 
xxl sportsman, but with little keenness for 
the social side ol life. The fame of him 
ravelled down to the country house where 
the all-important meeting took place. In 
the smoke room the men voted him ‘ the 
right sort ’’; in the boudoir the girls pro- 
nounced him “‘ No use.’ He cared little for 
dances, refused to take part in theatricals, 
never had been known to show the faintest 
interest in a girl. “ Stupid thing !’’ was 
Lucette’s verdict on the description, and she 
made up her mind to retaliate for such 
btuseness by taking not the slightest in- 
terest in Roger Bentham himself, but at 
the very moment of their introduction she 
realised that the task was going to be very 
difficult indeed. 

He was not like other men. Fven in the 
rough tweeds of shooting attire there was 
something about him which suggested a fob 
and ruffles. He had the long face with 
delicately irregular features, the curling lips, 
ind deep-set eyes which one sees in old 
miniatures ; in his movements there was a 
deliberateness which suggested the stately 
ceremony of bygone days. Despite her 
struggles after indifference Lucette first 
liked, then loved, and finally adored him 
with all the stored-up passion ol her heart, 
and for one interminable week alter her 
return home beheld life stretch ahead, empty 
as a desert plain. 

And then one morning behold father 
smiling over a lengthy letter, and mother 
tenderly brooding, half sad, half glad; and 
when afternoon came, a gentle reminder, 
‘* Don’t ride too far to day. I want you for 
tea; there may be a friend.” J-ucette had 
no heart for friends, but she returned 
dutifully at jour o'clock, and entering the 
drawing-room beheld Roger Bentham sitting 
beside the fire. He had written to her 
parents to announce his visit and the object 
thereof, and when tea was Ove r the parents 
obligingly disappeared, and Roger asked 
Lucette to be his wile. 

Iti seemed too sood, too rapturously 


pe rfectly good to be true, but it was true ! 
Phe engagement ring sparkled on her finger, 
letters ol ¢ meratulations poured in by every 


post, and, best of all, Roger seemed even 
more overwhelmed by happiness than 
herself. While she was overcome with 
modesty at the thought that the man 
who had hitherto been impervious — to 
feminine charms should lave selected her 
as the one love of his life, he, on his part, 
continued to deciare his unworthiness to re- 
ceive the favour ol the loveliest, the sweetest, 
the most perfect of her sex. Which was quite 
as it should be, and very delightful indeed. 

And now it was Christmas time, and 
Lucette had travelled down into Hampshire 
to pay her first visit to her future relations. 
Roger’s father and mother lived in an old 
Elizabethan mansion, which was one of the 
finest spec imens of its age, and Lucette 
found it almost impossible to believe that 
she herself would some day be the chatelaine 
of such a stately home. Lfonestly she hoped 
that the day would be far distant, for the 
dower house, in which the young couple were 
to begin their married life, was as charming 
in its own way as the moat itself ; and as for 
in-laws,” they were the kindest 


her future 
and least exacting ot couples, and having no 
daughter of their own, welcomed Roger's 
beautiful bride with open arms 

Many entertainments had been planned to 
introduce J.ucette to the countryside, and 
she heard with some perturbation that the 
pring ipal of these was a fan y-dress ball to 
be held on Christmas eve. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me before 2?” she 
said to Roger, irom whom the news Was 
ceived, have no fancy dress of my own 
but if I] had known in time I could have 
I can tele- 
time 


borrowed one from a friend. 
graph, of course, but at Christmas 
parcels are SO uncertain. horrible, 
it never turned up ! 

| don’t want it to turn Up. I didn't 
tell you because I have a little plan of my 
full ot old costumes 
re the originals 


” 


own. We have a chest 
upstairs, and among them a 
of those worn by my ereat erandfather and 
creat erandmother in their portraits in the 
long gallery. 1 hat’s my plan ! lam supposed 
to be very like old Sir Koger, and, thoug! 
she is not half so beautiful, the erandmother 
has vour complexion, and is about the same 
size My mother’s maid has looked over the 
dress, and will make any alterations that are 
needed, but she thinks that it will fit quit 
well J have taken het info my confidence 
but the parent know nothing. 1 thought 
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GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S DRESS 


it would please them, and it would please me 
too, darling, if you don’t mind. I've always 
had a special affection for that couple. 
Tradition says that they were the most 
beloved of all the Benthams, and an extra- 
ordinary happy pair, in spite of all they came 
through——”’ 

“ What did they come through ? ” Lucetie 
asked, but Roger put her off with an evasive 
answer. “ Never mind that now. What’s the 
use of discussing old troubles ? The im- 
portant thing is that they outlived them, 
and lived happily ever after. Come to the 
gallery now, and see what you think of the 
dress.” 

“It doesn’t matter what it is like. If it 
were hideous I should wear it all the same, 
if it pleased you,” said Lucette, with the 
docility bred of a short month’s engagement, 
but as it turned out great-grandmother had 
been painted in a costume which any girl 
might have been charmed to don-—a saque of 
white brocade, over a petticoat of lace looped 
with garlands of roses. A triangle of lace 
was folded loosely over her powdered locks 
and knotted beneath her chin, and on the 
long pointed hand shone a wedding ring in its 
first gleaming newness. 


It was the only 
omament she wore. l.ucette wondered if 
it had been by her own desire that had 
preserved this strict simplicity, since former 
brides were all represented wearing what 
were evidently family diamonds on head 
and breast. Perhaps great-grandmother 
elt like herself, that no jewel could be so 
precious as the ring which was the outward 
symbol of the union of two hearts ! 

Christmas Eve was a busy day. In the 
morning the lovers superintended the decora- 
tion of the ballroom, and later on carried 
guts to the tenants on the estate. In the 
alternoon they had a brisk ride over the 
countryside, and came back in time to 
recelve the guests who were to form. the 
house party for the next week. Roger and 
Lucette condoled with each other at the in- 
Cursion of outsiders. The women would fill 
up the drawing-rooms, and overtlow into 
the boudoir which up till then had been given 
ip entirely for the lovers’ use; the men 
would lounge about the library and billiard- 
toom; the hall would be a scene of constant 
coming and going. Roger, as the son of the 
house, must be in constant attendance on 

suests > Lucette, as the daughter-to-be, 
must do her best for the virl 
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“ Shall ever see you alone ? Shall L ever 
have you to myself ?”’ she queried wistfully, 
and Roger answered stoutly, Often! 
You leave that to me. The oak room, 
darling, at the end of the long gallery. Nobody 
uses that room now. We'll take it for our 
meeting place till the house is empty again. 
Slip upstairs whenever you get the chance, 
and wait for me!” 

Lucette remembered these words at six 
o'clock on Christmas Eve, as the women 
guests flocked up the wide oak stairway, to 
indulge in a rest before beginning to dress for 
the cight o’clock dinner. Roger was left 
behind with the men, but his eye had met 
Lucette’s as she turned aside, and it seemed 
to her that it held a special message : “* Dress 
early, and mect me in the oak room! . .” 

Perhaps the wish was father to the 
thought, but once it had entered her head 
it was clearly impossible to lie down and 
sleep. How dreadful to waste time in un- 
consciousness, which might have been spent 
in talking to Roger! 

Lucette rang the bell, summoned her 
maid, and spent a solid hour in the effort to 
transiorm herself into a worthy representa- 
tive of a great lady of old. Slim as she 
was, great-grandmother had been slimmer 
still, but the saque hid the extra fastening 
which had been put on the under bodice, 
and for the rest the skirt was of the right 
length, and the old square paste buckles 
gave to the Oxtord Street shoes the exact 
look of those in the portrait. 

In advance it had seemed a sin to powder 
the golden locks, but when the deed was done, 
the lace kerchief knotted under her chin, 
and the black velvet patches placed, one 
near the eye, and the other by the upward 
curl of the lip, poudré was justified as the 
most becoming of coiftures ! 

“1 do look sweet. Don’t [ look sweet, 
Marie 2?’ cried Lucette, pirouetting to and 
iro before the glass. She admired herselt 
as heartily as did outsiders, and that with 
a frankness which made it the most 
natural thing in the world. No sidelong 
looks at her own retlection for lLucette, no 
make-belief of depreciation. She was beautiful, 
she knew it ; she was thanktul for the know- 
ledge. Of late days she was more thanktul 
than ever; for was she not going to be 
Roger's waite 

Marie looked demurely down her nes 
Under a guise of modesty, she herselt was 
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the vainest of created beings, but it shocked 
conventionality to hear her 
“ What necklace will made 
moiselle wear?’ asked primly; but 
mademoiselle waved her away with a deter- 


her mistress 
idmire herself. 


she 


mined hand 
None, not a 
bracelets, no rings except 

must be like the lady in the picture.”’ 
As she spoke Lucette twisted the ring of 
to the inside of and 


no 
this one. ] 


necklace, 


No 
just 


thing 


diamonds her fingers, 
cast a surreptitious glance into the glass. 
the hand of the modern sports-loving 
not be compared for beauty to 
tiny 


wrist. 


could 
with its 
white 


that of great-grandmother’s 
tapering fi slender 
Lucette hoped that Roger would not notice 
the interiority 
a hundred times before, that next summer she 
then opening the 


ngers 


and vowed, as she had vowed 


really would wear gloves; 
door, she crept noiselessly down the corridor 
to the shelter of the oak room. 

From a distant corner a clock struck seven 
chimes, a door opened and shut, and she 
heard the murmur of They 


had left their cigarettes, and had come up- 


men’s voices. 


stairs to dress. Jtoger would now be free to 


hurry through his toilet and come to join 
her. . . l.ucette shut the door behind 
her, and stood within the threshold of the 
oak room looking around from side to side. 


\ fire of logs was burning on the hearth. The 
1 is empty and silent, yet mysteriously 
there was in it a feeling of Life ! 

\ thrill shot through Lucette’s 
which was neither fear nor dread, but was 


room wv 


veins, 


vet strangely eerie and pee uliar. It was as 
if, in reverting to the costume of olden times, 
her visi had also undergone a change, so 
that hat had passed unnoticed before 
issumed ¢ i. sudden an air of significance 
ind familiarity As her eyes roamed over 


the panelled walls it seemed to her that she 


reco | cach outstanding beam. On the 
high mantel stood a row of old blue and white 
china vast the wide neck capped with 
domed bra covers. Fou but surely 
there had been only three when she had seen 
them last Over the deep window seats 
hung brocaded curtains of the rich toned 
our forbears termed magenta 

ral hat she hould have thought 
land dull! Against the farthet 

old (dl bureau, 

LTO | ers and pigeon 

Lucette had never seen it open 


before, and Koger had declared that no one 
the 
were full of papers. 

lucette tilted her feet upwards to lie on 
the settle at full length, and watched with 
lazy amusement the play of the firelight on 
the old paste buckle 


used oak room—yet the pigeon-holes 


Phen her eyes fell on 
her left hand, lying among the folds of her 


dress; the diamonds were still hidden irom 
sight, and the plain gold band _ looked 
exactly—exactly like ! She must remem- 


ber to turn it before she went downstairs: 
she must be sure to remember; tentatively 
she lifted the right hand, but it sank back to 
force stronger than herself 
Well ! for this one 


pretend be 


her side. Some 
seemed to hold her back. 
hour it 
really Roger's wile. 

If Koger did not hurry ther 


stolen was sweet 


would be no 


time lett, for as hosts they must be at their 
post in time to mect the other guests. 
JLucette strained her ears to listen for the 
next chiming of the clock in the long gallery. 
How still the room was, how breathless! 
The very fire burnt without a sound, the 


powdery ashes falling noiseless as snow; 


and yet through it all there was that strange 


thrilling feeling of Jute! Invisible forms 
seemed thronging the ait invisible hands 
stretched out to her « l It was not fear 
that she felt, but rather a great eagerness to 


see, to understand. She lay very still wait- 
It seemed to her 


before at long 


ing for what should come. 
Impatience an infinity of tine 


last there came the tread of a man’s feet, 
and the door was tlung open by her lover's 
hand, but at the first glance towards him 


every other feeling wa wallowed in a rush 
of rapturous delight. 
And indeed this was a lover 


girl might well be proud tall and 


ol whom any 
ly 


stately, 


dress of 


a typical courtier in h pre turesa te 


primrose and cream, and his long peruke 
throwing into. stro: contrast the dark 
brows above the steadtast grey eves Up 
till now Jucette had been inclined to dis 


count the resemblance between het lover and 
his pictured ancestor ; but now that he wort 
the same dre and his dark locks were 
hidden by the white wig the Ikeness was 
startling indeed Line for line, feature or 
feature,  grandsire and randson were 
dupheates one of the ! 

Iucette leapt to her feet. Into her J 
crept a feeling ot ‘ of restla 
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a different personality with whom she had 
no acquaintance. Then her eye fell on her 
own glory of lace and brocade, and there 
thrilled within her a girlish joy in playing 
her part. In truth it was a pretty play 
which those old walls witnessed during the 
minute. The girl lifted her skirt in 
both hands and curtsied to the ground, the 
man placed his hand on his heart and swept 


next 


a low bow, then drawing near, he took her 
hand in his and greeted her in sweet old- 
world language. 

“ My love—and my lady!” 

\nd my most dear knight!” returned 
in clear, flute-like tones. Oh! it 
was good to own a lover like this, a lover 
who owned the delicacy of feeling which 
could enter into the poetry of the moment ! 
Lucette felt that it was in it to hate a 
modern young man who would have entered 
‘“ Here we are 


Lucette 


with a joke upon his lips, a 
again! Got ’em all on, haven't 
girl ?”’ banality which would have reduced 
the situation to prose. So long as she lived 


we, old 


she could never forget the look on Roger’s 
face as he bent over her hand, the tone of 
his deep voice as it lingered over the tender 
Still holding her hand, Roger led 
her back to the settle and seated himself by 
her side. Then she noticed for the first 
time that in his left hand he carried a leather 
time, and 
He caught 
her glance, and smiled in response. 

‘ Sweetling,”’ he tenderly, “it is 
Christmas time, and I have brought thee my 


wore ls, 


and worn by 


fastened with an old steel clasp 


scratched 


case, 


said 


gift. It may have decked fair brides before, 


but never one so fair as my dear love!” 

He opened the case and held it towards 
her, and Lucette gasped with delight and 
admiration at the sight of the quaintly set 
diamonds which she had seen depicted in the 
long gallery. The long chain, waist deep, 
composed of a score of sparkling stars, set in 
silver, and connected by chains of smaller 
stones, fine and sinuous as threads of light. 
There were bracelets also and hair ornaments 
to match, all composed of stones of the purest 
water, and so deftly, so delicately fashioned 
by the clever workers of old, that when 
Lucette lifted them from the case they lay 
in the hollows of her hands. The woman 
does not live who could fail to appreciate so 
a gift, beautiful in association as 

lLucette knew 
plaved with the 


( xquisite 


well as In appearance, and 


moments of real jovia he 


sparkling gems, holding them to the fire to 
see the rainbow play of colour which flashed 
back an answer to the flames, letting then, 
ripple through her fingers, like a stream ot 
light, then, having to the full enjoyed their 
beauty, the natural desire awoke to see 
herself decked in this new splendour, <A 
the mantel, her 


round mirror hung above 


eyes strayed towards it, and quick to divine 
her thought, Roger lifted the necklace, and 
passing behind the settle, stooped to faster 
it round her neck. 

Now to masculine fingers it does not com 
lightly to deal with the fastenings of women’s 
attire, and perchance the old clasp had a 
secret of its own; be that as it may, Roger 
lingered long over his task, while Lucette 
held the end of the chain, craning her head 
to watch the dear reflection in the glass. The 
end of the room was in shadow, but the 
flames lit up the bending figure in its trappery 
She loved to see the 
much 


of yellow and cream. 


grave earnestness of his face, as 
absorbed as though on a task of enormous 
She loved to feel on her neck the 


He was 


moment. 
touch of his strong warm 
a man breathes when 


hands. 
breathing heavily, as 
absorbed in his task, but once and again the 
clasp fell apart, and the ends of the chain 
dropped forward over her shoulder. A log 
stirred and fell, and a flame leapt into life 
For a moment Lucette’s eyeswere dazzled into 
blindness, then the scene cleared. Roger 
was still bending, still struggling with theclasp 
but here was a strange thing ; she could have 
sworn that she felt the touch of éwo hands 
yet in the mirror one hand appeared to be 
raised, to be held high in the air, to be—yet 
how could it be ?—pointed towards himself ! 
Thought travels with lightning speed, and 
stages of feeling which take long in the telling 
may pass in the flash of an eye. Lucette 


with what 


pondered on the phenomena, 
seemed at the time leisurely curiosity. The 
hand was_ holding something 
bright ; but it was not the flickering bright- 
ness of gems, but something larger, steadiel 
Inch by inch the hand moved forward, out 
of the shadow, into the patch of light. Round 
the wrist was a dull black cuff. Lucette 
shrieked, and leapt to her feet. 

Mercifully for himself that shriek brought 
Roger leaping to her side, then, het frenzied 
glance betraying the cause of her alarm, he 
wheeled again, and caught the sway of the 
withdrawn 


something 


heavy curtain as the hand was 
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GREAI-GRANDMOTHER'S 


from view. At that sight the light of battle 
leapt into his eyes, and with both hands he 
dragged at the brocaded folds, but the hidden 
enemy needed no force to bring him out, 
rather was it with an air of relief that he 
dashed into the centre of the room ; it was 
Roger who fell back with a gasp of dismay 
as he beheld his opponent’s face. He was a 
tall, powerfully-built man, harsh and grim 


of feature, yet Lucette’s horrified cyes 
recognised a similarity between the two 


men, which was confirmed by the quick 
exchange of words. 

“Vou!” Roger 
ing, behind curtains—armed 

“The house of my birth, to which you 
refuse me entrance!” sneered the other 
inreturn. His face was crimson with rage, 
his voice quivered with a very abandonment 
of fury. “Miser!” he cried. “‘ Traitor! 
Hypocrite and deceiver! Refusing your own 
right to live—leaving him to 
you—you your lady’s 


“ Here, skulk- 


in this house!”’ 


gasped. 


kinsman the 
starve while 
neck 

“With the jewels that are her right!” 
returned Roger coldly. He stood still and 
haughty by the settle, while his opponent 
edged his way round the walls, till his back 
barred the door. Lucette cowered in the 
comer of the inglenook, her hands. still 
clutching the gems. At that moment they 
to her than so many beads. 
If she had followed her impulse she would 
have opened her hands and given them over 
without a moan. What value had diamonds 
ompared with her lover’s life? But she looked 
at his set, proud face and dared not interfere. 
To stay her trembling she rested her hands 
on an outstanding beam which bisected the 
panelling. 


deck 


were ho more 


“In this case, my cousin, I hold the adage 
that might is righ+ !’’ sneered the stranger 
bitterly, “It was my ancestress, as well as 
yours, who brought them into the family. 
Itis not meet that a Bentham should starve, 
while a stranger carries a fortune round her 
heck, and there are those who would be glad 

You 
“ave refused the money to keep me alive, now 
‘is for you to decide whether you care to 
tsk your life, and this fair maid whether 
1¢ prefers vanity to love.” 
at this mention of his love the fire leapt 
10 Roger’s eves. 

Leave the lady's 

© 1S no need 


“ see me share some ot the spoils, 


out of 


thus. 
cried 


to drag her in,”’ he 


DRESS 


fiercely.‘ If it is your will to fight, Lam at 
your service, but we need no witnesses. 
Open the door and let the lady pass!” 

“To take the jewels with her, and give 
the alarm to the household!’ jeered the 
stranger. ‘‘ No, no, my she shall 
stay here and look on while I deal with her 


cousin, 


lover; and afterwards, beshrew me, ’tis a 
sweet maid! I will give her a kiss for the 
toys!” 


At that Roger gave a great leap forward, 
seized the hand which held the knife, and the 
began. Lucette’s sharp cry was 
answered by a loud “ Keep back! keep 
back!” from her lover's lips, but as she 
watched the flash of the knife for which the 
two men struggled she knew that it might 
soon be impossible to obey that command. 
If Koger slipped, if some deft turn of the 


struggle 


wrist gave his enemy the advantage, come 
what might, she must rush to his aid. But 


the diamonds— the diamonds !—she could 


not throw aside the fortune for which Roger 
itself. Ah, where could she 
And then at that very 
fingers caught In a 


was risking lite 
hide the diamonds ? 
moment her clutching 
fissure at the end of the outstanding beam 
where it had parted company trom the wood 
of the background, a narrow into 
which only her finger tips could penetrate, 
but some inches in length, and hidden from 
view behind the wide, carved rim. Tremb- 
ling with agitation, Lucette opened her 
fingers and let the chain drop, inch by inch, 

How deep was the fissure ? Was it big 
enough to hold the precious handful? Inch 
after inch the chain descended, a faint jing- 
ling sound told that it had touched the 
bottom, but there was no block, no impedi- 
ment; the bracelets followed the chain, the 
tiara the bracelets—apparently a 
fortunes could have been swallowed up by 
that insignificant looking crack ! 

The two men were swaying back and torth, 
but surely, surely it was Roger who had the 
advantage! With an instinct of 
Lucette darted across the room towards the 
old bureau, and fumbled among the drawers, 
then from the bureau to the cabinet, 
the cabinet to a deep alcove of the window. 
She must distract attention from the ingle- 
nook so that if by chance the stranger gained 
the advantage his search should be long and 
difficult 

The exigencies of the 


fissure 


dozen 


disguise, 


irom 


moment had trans- 


formed the merry girlinto a cunning schemer, 
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THE QUIVER 


alas! her had distracted 
her lover’s attention; and anxiety on her 
behalf made him less swift and alert. Witha 
cry of triumph the stranger wrested his hand 
free, the knife the air, and 
descended on Roger’s shoulder. Above the 
delicate satin of the waistcoat shone out a 
stain red. Lucette leaped forward and 
grasped with both hands the ascending wrist. 

For a the two 
loomed above her, ghastly, convulsed, then 


but, movements 


gleamed in 


ol 


nightmare moment faces 
the arm on which she hung changed into 
of steel. Something cold touched 
darkness descended ; 


a band 
her 
falling, down, down, through cloudy regions 
in torture 


cheek ; she was 


She was shrieking 


Roger!” 

** Tucette, what is it ? 

l’mhere ! 


Roger |! 


Darling ! darling ! 


be quiet, be quiet. Ktoger’s here ! 


You've been dreaming, darling. Did 1 
startle you when I touched your cheek ? 


You looked so sweet, such a little sleeping 
beauty. Darling, how you are trembling ! 
What was it all about ? 
Were you nervous all by yourself in this old 
fhe fire is nearly out. Poor little 
frightened girl, you look quite scared still. 
What 1s 11 What is it all about ?” 
Luceitte lifted her head and stared blankly 
Across the the old bureau 


stiffly against wall 


Lean against me. 


room 


rool 
the 
the oval mirrot 


round. 
backed its cover 
tightly closed retlected the 
folds of curtains faded to a dull tawhy hue; 


on the settle beside her sat her lover in his 
trappery of primrose and white, the long 
peruke covering his dark locks. His face 
was like—the likeness was there, but if was 
not the ti) face ! 

“Did I startle you, darling Did you 
think that it was Great-grandfather Roger 
come back to life It was startling coming 
in on you in this guise, and waking you out 
of your dream ? ” 

Lucette lifted her hand, and pushed the 


hair from her brow. Into her eyes crept a 
awed look. 


No, no! 


strange, 
it was not a dream! I saw— 
Suddenly, eagerly, she bent forward, and 
d back the lapel of Roger’s coat. On 


the satin of the waistcoat was a cut, carefully 
mended; a dull yellowish stain. ‘‘ Oh, 
ktoger! Roger! saw it—l saw it—that 
idful ] lit ! 


Roger gave a sharp exclamation of annoy- 


ance. ‘So they have been at their tales 
already! Some people are never happy 
unless they are interfering. It’s an old 
story, darling. I would have told you all 


about it in time, but 1 didn’t want you t 
take a dislike to this room, or have any dis- 
Never “we'll 
There are plenty of 


agreeable association. mind, 
change our quarters. 
other rooms.” 

** No one has T have 
heard no tales. It is you who must tell me 
What happened tn this | 
to I must I cannot 


been talking to me. 
youm, Roger? 
want know know 
wait,” 

“Vil tell you in a moment, dear, if you 
You'll have to know some time, for 
myself, It 
happened on a Christmas too: that’s 
My great-grandifather had 
come to meet his bride in this room, as you 
\ll those years 
hundred ye think of 
about in the 


wish it. 


it affects you now, as well as 


curious, isn't it 


and I are meeting to-night. 


Lucette nearly a irs, 


the changes which have come 


world since then—but this old room remains 
the same!” 

“The curtains were rose,” interrupted 
Lucette in a low, dream-like voice, “ a nich 
bright rose. The bureau stood open. There 
were little drawel | |? con hol edged 
with brass. ‘Those old vase were on the 
mantelpiece, but there were four —tout all 


alike, all with their little brass covers.” 
Roger looked down at her with a puzzled 
look. 1 believe there were four, have 
heard my mother lamenting the breakage 
Vases generally go in pai Well, darling 
for the story My vreat-granditather was m 


a happier position than 1 amin to night, 101 
he had a costly present to give to his bride 
a wonderful collection of diamonds which a 
former bride had brought into the family 
a century betore You have seen them 
painted in the lor illery They are said 
to have been stones of the purest water, and 
the setting was a marvel of delicate work- 


manship.” 
! 


The 


Lol they had 


As il 


setuing 


line lie 


\ 


was 


been strung on sill 
silver.” 

“ Diamonds were always set in silver in old 
Gold is horribly out 


nowadays, 


Sensible idea. 
ol They use platinum 
don’t they 2? Well, I must explain that the 
Benthams at that time boasted a peculiarly 
blatant specimen of tli family black sheep, 


times. 


tone. 
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in the shape of a certain cousin Humphrey, 
who apparently passed his time in dis- 
eracing himself abroad, and then returning 
home to wring more money out of his 
relations. Finally my great-grandfather for- 
bade him the house, but tradition says that 
an old nurse cherished an affection for the 
prodigal, and that through her he gleaned 
the information that the diamonds were to 
be taken from the safe and presented to the 
bride. It is supposed that the nurse 
smuggled him into this room, so that he 
should be present at the interview. Later 
on in the evening both the lovers were dis- 
covered lying unconscious on the floor, great- 
grandfather bleeding from a wound on the 
shoulder, and the poor little bride suffering 
from concussion of the brain. It was sup- 
posed that she had rushed to her lover's 
aid and had fallen heavily, hitting her head 
against a beam, but no one knows what really 
happened. Sir Roger had fainted immce- 
diately after his wound and knew nothing 
after that moment. She was ill for months 
to come, and to the day of her death her 
memory was a blank as to all that had hap- 
pened after she entered that room. The old 
nurse confessed when it was too late, and 
the lovers recovered and lived happily ever 
after, but the family diamonds had disap- 
peared. The thief had made off with his 
prize.” 

“No, no!” 


Lucette spoke again in the 
same still, dream-like tone. ‘‘ They are not 
lost. He did not tind them. She—I—she 
was standing in that corner. The jewels 
were in her hand. They were all folded 
together in a ball of light; so fine, so 
delicate—they were no weight at all. She 
wanted to hide them; to hide them quickly 
that she might help her lover— and there was 
a hole ’”’—Lucette lifted her hand and pointed 
to the oaken beam—‘ ¢here / in that beam, 
behind the carved rim. Only a small hole, 
a crack, where the wor 11 had shrunk. She 
slipped them in there. She heard them 
chink as they fell. They are there now! 
\ll these years, these long, long years, 
they have been safe lying behind that 
beam.” 

“Lucette! Lucette! What are you say- 
ing? You have been dreaming, you are half 
asleep still. Wake up, dear, wake up! We 
shall soon have to go downstairs.’ 


cried Lucette deeply. Keel!” 


Suddenly her languor gave place to excite. 
ment. She leapt from her seat, and ran to 
the corner of the inglenook. Roger followed 
in a stride, and together they bent over the 
edge of the bisecting beam, together the 
man’s hand and the girl’s stretched out to 
feel its surface. At the same moment their 
fingers caught in the hidden fissure, 

“It is there! There is a crack! What 
an extraordinary coincidence.” Roger had 
caught fire at last. His strong fingers broke 
off fragments of the worm-eaten wood, bi 
the fissure was still too narrow to allow his 
hand to enter. 
spoke an cager question. 
makes you think 7 ”’ 

‘I don’t think—I know ! 
dream, Roger, it was a—a vision of the past! 
I sat there in her dress, on Christmas Eve, 
waiting for my lover, her own great-grand- 
son, and the veil was drawn ! 
ward, Koger; 1 saw into the past. Pull 
Break it off with 


He met Lucette’s eves and 


“ Lucette, what 


It was not a 


I saw back- 
again! ‘The wood is old. 
vour hand. The diamonds are there. O! 
Roger—pull 7” 

And Roger pulled. Leneath his tim 
grasp the worn beam crumbled and chipped 


A long split stretched from end to end, he 


thrust in his hand to the wrist, deeper still, 
half-way to the clbow. A faint cli king 
noise rose to his cal 

Inch by inch he drew them into sight, the 
clasps for neck and wrists, the long chan 
with its score of stars, and the thin lines o! 
light running between. ‘Ihey were covered 
with dust, with the fallen crumblings o! 
wood, but they were safe and unharmed; @ 
rub with a cloth, and they blazed forth ima 
rainbow glory of light—all the brighter, it 
would appear, for their sojourn in darkness 
And Roger looked at his bride, and his eyes 
were full of awe. 

are right!” he cred, 
a dream. It was more than a dream. You 
saw! The diamonds are doubly your ow?, 
dearest—may they bring you all good luck! 
Ah, Lucette, when I chose these dresses 
give the parents a surprise, I little dreamt 
what a surprise it would be! Put on 
your finery, dearest, let them see another 
mistress of Bentham clad in the glory 
of old!” 


‘ It was not 


Hand in hand the lovers walked together 
down the vreat stuircase. 
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THE LANDLADY 


The Story of a Christmas Acquaintance, and what it fed to 


By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


OUNG Osbaldistone, standing at the 
y street corner watching the traffic, swung 
his new walking-stick and wondered, only 
not in so many words, what on = earth 
he was going to do with himself. It was 
Christmas Eve, and the lighted streets were 
full of people who were either happy or too 
busy to think about whether they were or 
were not, and that seemed to make it all the 
harder to have no one to speak to and 

thing at all to do. It seemed also to 

it all the more unreasonable to refuse 

such chances of amusement as appeared to 
offering themselves, since two girls, 
giggling together under the next lamp-post, 
almost convinced him by their frequent 
glances in his direction —and it had required 
imber of such looks to do it, for young 
Osbaldistone was shy and conscious of being 
awkward, as most big men are before they 
re fully grown—that if he were to approach, 
raise his hat and say ‘‘ Good evening,” a 
comedy which he had seen nightly enacted 
in the parks and public places, he would 
certainly be no longer lonely. He was not 
sell-consciously more fastidious than the 
majority of his fellows, though something 


within him had condemned that course of 


proceeding as “rotten ’”’ and cheap” so 
long as Phelps, his immediate senior at the 
otice, had been with him ; but now Phelps 
hal gone home to a Herefordshire farmhouse 


ior Christmas, and young ¢ Sbaldistone was 


realising what it meant to be left to his own 
resources, He could see from the corner of 
us eve that one of the girls. at least, was 
ty, an i his wish to speak to them took a 
_— lease of life. He was afraid of them, 
= inwardly convinced that once he had 
token the ice they, who probably knew all 
‘was to know about the art of picking 
uP a chance acquaintance, would make 


Casy for him. He felt in his waistcoat 
POCKet for a 
his 


Cigarette with which to cover 
Wkwardness, and, as he stood lighting it, 
With his stick beneath his arm, his eyes 
ering those of the pretty girl with an 
n exchange 
touched his slee, e 


of glances, something lightly 


so kind as 


to see me across to the other side of the road ? 
I have so many parcels, and there is no poliee- 
man here,” 

He started, looked round, and mechanically 
raised his hat, at first labouring under a 
vague and confused impression that the 
girls under the lamp-post had taken the 
matter of effecting an introduction into their 
own hands, but in that he found himself 
mistaken, since the person who had addressed 
him was not apparently very young, and 
made no pretence of youth in dress or 
manner. 

should be very pleased,” stam- 
mered young Osbaldistone, ‘‘ Let me take 
some of your things.” 

Her voice and style of dress had curiously 
awakened him some of the earliest 
memories his mind retained, memories of 
being at sea and among women who had 
held him in soft arms or given him sweet 
things to eat, or let him play with their 
rings and bracelets on the great ship that 
had brought him back from India as a little 
boy. It was something about her almost 
old-fashioned coat and skirt, the sable tippet 
that she wore and the lace that showed 
above it at her throat, which had reminded 
bim of those first memories of his, and the 
girls under the lamp-post seemed suddenly 
crude and obvious, external and uninterest- 
ing by comparison. 

[I suppose these busy roads have no 
terrors for you,” she said as they stood 
waiting for a lull in the tratti 

Young Osbaldistone looked down at her 
from his great height, for he was a fine, tall 
fellow, though being yet but eighteen he 
carried his inches badly, and there was a 
boyish frankness in his hazel eves. He 
laughed, 

“T rather like dodging across the thick 
of it. It’s a sort of excitement!’ he added 
by way of apology for his taste. ‘' Shall we 
Will you take my arm 

She laid a gloved hand lightly on his 
sleeve and they stepped into the roadway, 
young Osbaldistone a little amused at her 
trepidation until he felt that the hand upon 


his arm was tremldine, when a new com 
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punction shot through him. He looked at 
his companion again and more narrowly as 
they reached the opposite pavement, and 
he realised that her face was pale with 
something more than the colourlessness of 
approaching middle-age, which might have 
been natural to her. 

‘You look quite ill,” he said impulsively, 
and so was perfectly natural with none ot 
the usual barriers of affectation with which 
the young protect their ignorance. “ Let 
me carry these things a little farther for 
you! I have nothing on earth to do.” 

“It would be very kind of you.” She 
was still holding his arm, and he fancied 
that she had found it difficult to speak. 

‘Have you any more roads to cross ? ” 

She shook her head, and the movement 
showed him that the parted hair under her 
black hat was beginning to grow grey. 

‘No, I live quite near here.” 

“Then perhaps—will you let me see you 
home 

She assented and presently explained her 
agitation a little, drawing her arm away 
from his. 

I am afraid I must seem a silly old 
woman to you, but anything that calls for 
a sudden resolution seems to take my 
breath away for the moment. I hope I am 
not interrupting any engagement of yours ? ”’ 

I have no engagements.” The young 
man’s voice was dismal. “I’m in_ the 
Northern and North London Bank, you see, 
at the branch office in the High Street. 
I’ve only been in London three months, and 
I don’t know anyone, not even any of the 
fellows at the office, at all well excepting 
Phelps, who’s next over me, and he’s gone 
home for Christmas. I don’t like the people 
at the place where I lodge, and so of course 
it’s rather rotten altogether—one almost 
wishes it wasn’t Christmas at all.’ 

I see. Why don’t you go home too—I 
suppose you have Boxing Day off as well?” 

“ Yes, but I haven't a home—at least my 
father is in India.”’ 

“And your mother?” Her voice was 
soft, almost as though she expected him to 
answer as he did. 

“T haven't a mother, she died before I 
can remember anything. I’ve always spent 
my holidays at school—I might have gone 
back for this, but ‘ Old Good ’—-Mr. Good- 
enough, the head— has been ill and has to go 


abroad somewhere,” 


“ Altogether things have turned out very 
unfortunately tor you.’ 
outside a tall, dull house with a brass plate 
bearing the word ‘* Apartments’ 


She had stopped 


upon the 
area railings, and the rays from an anemic 
gas lantern illuminating the glass panels 
of the front door, Young Osbaldistone, 
making ready to hand her parcels back to 
her, was distinetly sorry that they had 
reached her destination so soon. “ I toe 
have no one in London belonging to me, and | 
am tired of my own company too—I dare say 
as tired as vou are of vours. If it would not 
be very dull for you 1 should be so pleased 
if you would come in for a little while.” 
Young Osbaldistone, besides wanting to 
say “ Yes,’ felt that uncer the circumstances 
it would be rude to say ‘ No,” so she led 
him, still with his arms full of her belongings, 
through the narrow hal! and up to a sitting- 
room on the second floor which had a 
veranda and looked upon the street. She 
turned up a pink-shaded lamp and smiled 
when young Osbaldistone said, flushing at 
his own “ cheek,”’ “* What a pretty room!" 
Mary Wheeler knew well cnough that a few 
bright cushions, a limp shade and a couple 
of gay rugs thrown over horsehair chairs 
had achieved the miracle with a_ ver 
ordinary lodging-house drawing-room, but it 
pleased her that someone, even this bey, 
should comment upon it. She made him 
cocoa, boiling it daintily in a little aluminium 
saucepan over her own fire, and sent him to 
the sideboard to bring out pots of jam and 
preserved ginger and box of biscutts 
guessing that the schoolboy era was stu 
near enough for the sweet things to suit bis 
taste, despite the just lichted cigarette he 
had sacrificed at the altar of good manners 
as they crossed the street. 
“Do you know, 


Wheeler,” he said 
presently, as they sat chatting over Ux 


simple meal—he unfolding his nind to het 


with an ease and intimacy which might ha\ 


impressed him even more he_ beet 
introspective enough to be aware o! 
“ T’'ve never felt so much at home even 

‘Old Good’s’ study, where I've belonged tor 


vears and years, as |! do_ here where I've 


only been this once Isn't it queel 


She smiled and a little blush tinged het 
pallor, and her blue ey et in a networ 
of tiny wrinkles, grew almost voun: looking 

“ hope you will come again.’ 

“Jwill you het " ask me, 
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“When shall it be 
then?” 

Ultimately it ended 
in an arrangement that 
he should eat his Christ 
mas dinner with her 
next day, and at that 
dinner their 
progressed so well that 
I tell 
discom- 


intimacy 
began to her 
the 
forts of his present life 


some ol 


in dreary lodgings, and 
so the way was opened 
changes for 


to many 
them both 

Lam glad vou told 
me about that,” said 


Marv Wheeler, and het 
eves, Watching hi 
young lace, grew Warm 
insuch a way that, had 
it not ridicu 
lous idea, young Billy 


been a 


would 
obliged to 
Was 


Osbaldistone 
ave been 

that she 
already a little fond of 
him, and though he 
had not vanity enough 
to think that, he 


Was 
pleasantly con 
scious of her approval 
nd felt himself a litth 
igher in his 


own es 

teem, a little more 

anxious not to. sink 

his own best 

cas of how a man should carry himself 
use ol it. “* You see, | am very com 


e here, but I haven't enough to do. 


| 
I think—my life has not been a very happs 
She hesitated, and for a moment sat 
ith hey lips pressed together and some 
Uung very like tears dimming the blue light 

her eyes, so that 
arcumstances, Fate, o1 


n 


sudden rage against 
Whatever the thing 
be that had wounded her, broke the 
“What I should 
-_ would be to take a little house and have 

or thre 


ung man’s inward calm 


boarders Ve 


unis people like 

urself. I would make my own life happy 

ilter them all ind She broke 

1 i 

When it « mes true, may | be one of the 
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** He started, looked round, and 
mechanically raised his hat ’’—y. 125. 
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lucky boarders ?” asked young Osbaldistone, 
walking into the trap she had laid for him 
with positive eagerness. 

“ Do you really mean it Would you 
care to come? If vou would, shouldn't 
be atraid to start the boarding-house now 

So the matter settled itself, and out of whai 
was apparently just a chance meeting that 
Christmas Eve, when young Osbaldistone 
stood wondering what to do with himseli 
and inclining very much towards sinking 
his ideals of conduct in favour of a “ lark’ 
with a black-haired girl under a lamp-post, 
all sorts of far-reaching consequences began 
Hirst of all, 
to be taken, Mrs 


view to Pull 


to grow. the new house had 
Wheeler chose it 


Osbaldistome 


entirely with a 


convermence, pointing out when he demurred 
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that of course he was not the only voung man 
whose took him to that particular 
suburb, and that she had merely used his 
requirements as a guide in 
situation. In the matter of furnishing she 
with the result that he 
admired everything that she suggested, and 
spent his Saturday afternoons in happy 
absorption nailing pictures up and carpets 
down, and doing warfare upon the weeds 
and tin cans which ornamented the small 
back garden 

The end of January found them settled in 
and Osbaldistone 

accounts of his new 


work 
choosing a 


consulted his taste 


the chosen house 
writing rapturous 
lodgings and his new landlady to his father 


out in India. 


young 


I have the biggest bedroom in the house 
though I told her she ought to have kept 
it for herseli—and a ripping little sitting 
room on the ground floor of my very own 
1 want to study. It really makes 
me feel that I'll try for ‘ Institute of 
Bankers’ after all. She charges me the 
same as they did at the other rotten place, 


in case 


only I haven’t to tell the other boarders 
that when they come along, because, of 
course, she says they will have to pay more, 
only I was the first, and ‘ First come, first 


served.’ I tell Pate 


you, 
brick and such a lady 
Over the 


e letters old 


she’s a perfect 


Osbaldistone, who 


chose them first out of all that the Enelish 
mail brought him, often shook his head. 
Qld Osbaldistone was a business man; 


twenty-five years ol India had not taken the 
from his Yorkshire intellect if it 
had filled out his tall frame more abundantly 
Nature have intended for 

Something for nothing ’’ was a form 
but what 


keenness 
than seemed to 


barter in which he had no belief, 


was giving his new landlady in 
exchange for so many substantial benetits 
he « not discover—he had arttully 
inquired whether she had any daughter, and 
Billy | unsuspectingly answered the 
negatir ly the next mail thing 
vaguely worried him evidently Billy was 
very hap there seemed no slightest ground 
f excu for ordering him to leave this 
whicl har marvellously been 
created 1 hield him from the perils which 
beset a young man beginning life in a great 
cit nd of which parents are so well aware, 
el loneliness which i eldom 

and which, perhap 


lies at the root of the 
not ordet 


whol Clearly 
Billy to leave hi 
loubted 


would have obeyed a command which must 


matter 
he could 


lodgings—he even whether 


seem to him so unreasonable—and vet }y 


Old Osbaldistone had toiled a 


was atraid 


sweated through the last dozen vears with 


a definite end in view. He was “ goir 


one of these days when he had n 
had sold 
advantageously, and he and his son wer 
going to together 
the reasons Billy 

the somewhat unexigent if 


home 
enough money and his business 
live which was 
why had been plac 
tive position of a bank clerk Phe tear t! 
underlay all the elder man’ 
Mrs. Wheeler’s intention towards his I 
was that perhaps when he did come hon 
at last 
the place in his boy’s regard which, with a 


someone else might have 


fine indifference to probabilit: 
to find waiting for him 
him for two months at a 
He comtorted 
athered indirectly fror 
Wheeler was not 


at WUsINess Mal 


time twice Ina 


dozen vears. himself some- 


times with the fact 
Billy’s letters that Mh 
very young, and vet again t 
in a world where vouth is or secms often tol 


a marketable quality to be worn by those 


who can afford to buy it, and strange things 
happen, and forty is not old to a man ot 


forty-nine, and, properly accoutred, m t 
seem old to cighteen ' did 
the thought in so many wor to its 
clusion, but he began to wonder wheth 
he could not arrange to home it 
years earlier than he had hoped to after 


all 
Christmas 
Billy Osbaldistone was in that 
strect hack stood 
on earth he was to do with 
before, but he was not, 


Ive cam Wain and agall 
same busy 
where he wondering what 
himself a year 


n al 


apparently, I al 


doubt upon that point now, Jor he 
hurrying homewards at his best pace wi 
a tall, white pareel wrapped in florists pa] 
in his arms —a parcel that seemed to requ 
careful handling. It was a fresh might, § 
not a real Christm eve, with frost 
snow, but Billy Osbaldist 1 ul 
vvercout, walked briskly, held 
square, and had neither thought 


glance to spare jor the picking up 


chance acquaintances 
in London from choice Phelps had im 
him down to the Heretordshire lam 
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- venal cordial welcome had been ottered to carecly knew might come back to England 
m by his old headmaster and there had ind expect him to abandon the new home 
y 


heen other invitations, but he had refused lite which she had made for him. That 
i . em ali without much regret, since accept- vague fear had often been with him of late 
"2 » would lave meant leaving Mary — since his father’s letters had «dwelt more 

Wheeler to spend her Christmas alone. He often and more fully upon his plans for that 

Jid not know quite what it was that she long-talked-of return. Billy had told Mrs, 
had done for him—that at the moment when Wheeler all about it, because it seemed dis- 
his unformed nature, thrown upon the world honourable to keep it to himself, and he 


ness like a boat suddenly left adrift, was ready could see that the idea had troubled her 

vert to float upon the current, to go the easiest too. He was pondering the matter now, 

vy wherever it might lead, she had taken — and, as he turned into his own strect, coming 

1 in the helm in her kind hands and had guided — to the conelusion to which his retlections 
eTa- im into the track of the fresh wind that | invariably led him. 

ld carry him to the harbour of a sturdy, “The Pater and she will just have to 


oiled manhood —but he knew that he like cach other,”’ he was saving to himself, 
vas erateful to her, that he loved her dearly“ Tf he doesn't take to my idea of both of us 


na fashion reserved for her alone. Tn Ins boarding in her house, anyhow they must 
i heart of hearts he was sometimes a little be friends and she must come to us for 
th a inclined to dread the day to which he had Christmas every vear. lang it all, she 


e looked forward when the father he — shan’t be left alone if T can help—— _ T beg 


He S-undered into the arms of an elderly gentleman 
who had been standing round the corner ’’—p. 1:10, 


cted 
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your parden!” and his meditations ended 
abruptly and very much as might have been 
expected, in apology, since, engrossed in 
them, he had blundered straight into the 
arms of an elderly gentleman in a monstrous 
overcoat who had been standing on the side 
walk just round the corner. 

“Here, you —-what, Billy my boy!” 
cried the elderly gentleman, and young 
Osbaldistone stared for a moment with his 
mouth open, and nearly dropped the white 
paper parcel from the florist’s and = said 
with a gasp: 

Oh, Pater, is it really you? 
When did you come ? 

Of course, after that there was great 

handshaking between the father and son, 


What a 


surprise ! 


and on Billy’s side a curious sense of 
familiarity, because his father with his 
brick-red, well-cut face, his shrewd, grey 
eves and his tall, stout figure was so little 
altered since he last remembered him: and 
on old Osbaldistone’s part a feeling of 
strangeness and bewilderment, since into 
this brown-skinned, broad-shouldered young 
man, who was taller even than he was 
himself, the lanky, hazel-eyed, lethargic 
schoolboy whom he had known on his Jast 
visit to England had merged so wonderfully 
that he recognised him and yet felt that he 
was not the same person even in character. 

*You’re a man, Billy boy,’’ said his 
father, and Billy, catching 
what was in his father’s eves, laughed and 


a glimpse of 


reddened. 

“Come along in, Pater, and let me intro- 
duce you to my Mrs. Wheeler—we've often 
talked about you! Why didn’t you tell 
me you were coming ? ”’ 

“T fixed it suddenly—had a good chance 
to clear out and I thought I would give 
you a surprise.”’ 

“Well, vou’ve done that and no mistake. 
Come along and give Mrs. Wheeler one too ! ” 

His father hesitated in a fashion that 
puzzled him 

“That was one of my intentions, Billy, 
but, as a matter of fact ’’—he resisted the 
young, impetuous hand on his arm that 
urged him down the street‘ I wanted to 
ask you, Billy, face to face first of all, why 
that woman does so much for you ? ” 

Young Osbaldistone frowned at the form 
of the question, but he was as swect-tempered 
is a thoroughly healthy person generally is 
and answered without impatience: ‘ She 


nota‘ that woman’ 


isn't a woman, at least 
Pater, she’s a lady and she been a ood 
to me as a mother.” 
why ?”’ 

The young man stared and grew red 
again 

“T suppose she’s fond of me. I knoy 
I'm fond of her.” 

thought it was that.” Che elder 
Osbaldistone spoke wrathfully. 

“You thought what was what ? 

“ That she had taken 
that there was something more than lodge 
and landlady in the mattet 

Years in a hot climate had not left the 
father’s temper untouched and at its best 


” 


fancy for you 


it had never been so sweet as the son's 
This confirmation of his worst fears woke ; 
wrath in him that Jeft him purple and out 
of breath, but even in his anger he cou 
still see how the young face, staring into his 
own, grew rigid, and the honest, hazel eyes 
expressed nothing but a hurt surprise. He 
stammered in his turn 

“The lady may be all you say, Bill 
but she’s done a lot for you and people want 
their guid pro quo. 1 want to know what 
she is expecting to get—see; I'm not 
going to blame you, Billy, whatever the 
tangle is, for you’re only a boy, and heredity 
might make it hard for you to avoid playing 
the fool if anyone gave you half a chance 
only I want to see with my own eyes al 
hear with my own ears how the land lies 
between you.” 

“ T don’t understand what you are driving 
at.” Young Osbaldistone made a_ helpless 
gesture “Tt she had been 1 own 


mother 

~ Vou. 3 quite appreciate all that. It 
may all be true as far as you know anid still 
you may be mistaken where she is concern 


anyhow, the truer it is the less you need 


object to giving me my own way 1 the 
matter You have a latchkey 

“Ves.” 

“Very well, we'll go in quietly and you 


can have an interview with her i my 
presence ] SUpPpose we could arrangé 
so that she would not know that J was 
there 
“ Would not know that you were there‘ 
Do you mean to spy on her ¢” 
“Call it that if vou like,” said the elder 
Osbaldistone sulkils 
“Very well!’ The young man Jed his 
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] 
(, 
the 
“\ 
= 


elder 


his 


father on$ all the glow 

welcome, all the 
pleasant sense of kin- 
chip had died in him, 
under a 
feeling of intolerable 
Ile wa not 


to know how a sus 


smothered 
mur 


bre vled over 


picion 
t rough many a lonely 

ind night, had be- 
come almost an 
session to a man who 


ob- 


id once been cruelly 
nted in his 


dream of 


hum nature; he 
only knew himself and 
t woman he rever- 
ed insulted beyond 
ven filial 

His 
nscious efforts 
best 
the 
harder 


imits of ¢ 

rbearance 

ll fast the 

Hie Made 

IMs all the 
Dear 


I will show him 


ies made a great 
n he said to 
himself. “ And after 


that I'll tell him what 
him. Hie 
P mv allow 


it he like but 

ever li with 
ter this 

Grmly he ushered 

lather int thre 

tise anal bed thie Way, 


the elder ©) 
ne followed on 
little 


the back which 


tive 


Morty 


table, a litter of Deve 


** He reached out eager, impulsive hands towards 
hers, but she went back from him mv, Lie. 


right 
blk 


ine 
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Mary Wheeler had 


thy 


arm-chair, a 
amd 


piper 


racquets and 


k 


behind 


Drawn by 


W. Reynolds, 


and you can get behind it if you want to.” 
He pointed with a contemptuous hand to 
the Japanese screen arranged to break the 
draughts from the door, and when his father 
had duly taken behind it rang the 
hell and told the little maid who answered 
it to ask her mistress if she would kindly 
come and speak with him 

In a moments the sound of Mary 
skirts 


cover 


few 
Wheeler's jor she wore dresses of a 


dignified but far from modern period, came 


rusting along the tiled hall and she 
In the doorway with the lamp heht full on 


stood 


“ty 
al 

— 
net, 
need 

Up as a study for her 
mer, There was a | 

you €arth, | 

m 

yas ricket ba 

Dat and holly sprays stucll 
the pictury 
esked 
aS] wl his 
out inte ¢] toomeet her 
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her broad, calm forehead under its parted 
hair, on the patient mouth, and on the blue 
eves looking so tenderly at th big young 
‘yan who loomed like a giant silhouetted 
hetween her and the red-shaded lamp. 

You wanted to speak to me, Mr. Billy,” 
she said, and he, too acutely consé ious of 
the listener behind the screen, remained 
dumb and ashamed, not knowing what it 
would be best and most convincing to do 
and savy. 

With the unconscious ease which was 
part of her character and of which something 
had even come to him in the impressionable 
vear which he had spent with her, Mary 
Wheeler stepped into the room and so 
coming within the ring ot stronger light 
around the lamp saw the package Billy had 
set down upon the table with such careless 
haste that the wrapping the florist had put 
around it had fallen aside and a tall, white 
Madonna lily full of blossom stood revealed. 

“How beautiful!’? She spoke with a 
quickly drawn breath of pure joy in its 
loveliness and laughed at herself a moment 
afterwards. ‘‘ What a treasure though, so 
pure and white it will make your room like an 
altar.” Jilly, all too conscious of a screen 
standing very much out of its place, was 
mutelvy thankful for the direction the con- 
versation was taking. I don’t believe 
that vou will be able to smoke, however 
much vou want to, while that is here.” 

But it isn’t for here—it is for you!” 
For me? Ah, vou mustn’t spend your 
money on me, though it was kind of you to 


But it is for vou. I bought it for you. 
su don’t like presents, but I thought 
vou wouldn't mind taking just a flower 
from me In his eagerness he had tor 
He stooped 
with his hand upon the table so that his face 


eotten now the unseen listener. 


was near to hers, the lily between them in 
the rays ol the lamp. 

Have you remembered,” he went on, 
and something made his voice not quite 
stead it is a vear to-day since you spoke 
uncertain, un- 

I'm not much 


to me, such a wretched, 
comfortable sort of fellow ? 
now, but all the good there ever is in me will 
be due to you. You gave me a home, you 


showed me all the wrong ideas I was getting 
I brought you this lily 
because it was so pure and white—it is the 


lily that’s alwavs in pictures « { the Madonna, 


about everything. 


isn't it Somehow it reminded me of 
you,” 

He remembered hi 
he stopped speaking, 
wondered whether he had been well or ill 
advised in so forgetting and 


father’s presence 
gave a little start and 


© speaking out 
what was in his heart. ‘Through his anxiet 
it presently struck him as strange that Mr 
Wheeler was so long in answering him 
She was looking down at the liiy ver 
intently and presently he saw that a tear 
drop lay in one of its petals like dew 
another fell beside it. 

“ You're crying,” he said. ‘ What's tl 
matter 

She turned away from him, hiding 
face in her hands, but he saw the great 
shaking her and spoke again. 

“ What is the matter Have I hurt y 
in any way?” He put | bie hand w 
her shoulder in his eagerness and 
suddenly she faced him, looking into 
eves while the unnoticed tears streamed 
down her cheeks. 

“ T shall have to tell you, Billy. I never 
meant to, but I can't help it any mot 
Don’t you remember your mother at 
not ever so faintly 

He hesitated, wondering what 
listener would think of this. 

I don’t think so, Mrs. Wheeler I 
suppose she died when I was very little 
‘ But she didn’t die.” 

“What do you mean 
father was having something to attend t 


Certainly | 


now. 
‘She didn’t die. Your father ane! 
Billy, Billy, don’t you uncer 


separated. 
tand ? I’m your mothet 
He stared at her, forgetting everythin 
but this that she had told him. Then: 
“My mother! he cried, and reache 
out eager, impulsive hands towat I 


k from him a step or t¥ 


but she went bac 
with her face white and a strange litt 
moaning cry upon her lips. 

“Don't, Billy, don’t—not yet. It came 
to me when you gave me the lily that you 


yours’! 


sot to hear it all and judge 1or 3 
only it is so much to tell you in such a hurr 
I was very youn when I was married, «eat, 


nd 


| silly an 


younger than you are now and 
extravagant and foolish, and I didn't eve 
vou ¢ yume anc 


I 


take good care of you when 


flirted 
seem to believe that— it was mm India 


nothing more, but your! ther 


q' 
} he 
bt 
fly 
hav 
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know. where things are all so different and 
“pat led away into foolishness and so we 
quarrelled. Just then I had some money 
left me and I ran away from him and came 
home. I was sorry before J got to I:ngland, 
but it was no use being sorry. He is a 
very just man, dear, but sometimes just 
little hard, and he would not forgive me 
und let me come back, though I begged him 
ind I longed for my baby then and for him 
I suppose the pain of it made 
last. When he 


und out the school 


ll the time 
erown-up woman at 

sent vou to England I f 
ere you were, and 1 used to go there and 
sit behind vou and the other boys in church 
look at 


ry to have you In my arms 


sometimes ind get ust a 


you and 
and when vou 


ume to London too. Last Christmas 


Eve when | was watching vou in the street 
I saw how left to yourself you were, how 
likely to fall into bad 
ompany. I made my 
self speak to you, but 


meant to let 
now. Billy, Billy 
me you could 
that white 
lower still, that vou 
laven tstopped loving 
because of all thi 
ng-ago silliness.” 


she 


Was pl 


me 


him now, and the 
ng man took het 
rms and buried 
lace against het 
ilder 

I've wanted 
i my life,” he 
a broken voice, and 


you 
sald 


soothed him 
5 his dark head 


tha tremblin shand, 


‘back, ” he said 
but, Billy, 
HAV’ had such a 
Vear,”” 
Indeed you won't 
ni | her (il 
‘Y grown mucl 
ral 
nd quite com 
Di that 
I was atraid revealing an elderly 


to tell you-I shall wish that you had never 
known if you turn against him. He has 
been very good to you, he has kept you and 
educated you all these years and——” 

“ And you have loved me and understood 
me and wanted me. I tell you I can’t 
forgive him for the way he treated you.” 

She sighed and smiled. 

“ You can’t guess what it means to me, 
dear, to feel that you don't doubt me, that 
mv own dear son loves me and trusts me 
utterly and yet I can’t let you blame your 
father. I have never stopped loving him, 
you see, Billy dear. You will go to him 
when he wants you, promise me.’ 

“ But he he has come already.” 

She uttered a little exclamation of dismay. 

“Marv, will it do if IT come te you in- 


is here 


stead 


A strenge voice spoke the words from 


eT 
The Japanese screen Was pushed aside, 


gentleman 


rill | 
out 
Mrs 
him. 
ver 
fare 
never 
Ze 
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ja, you 
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behind them, and as the mother turned, 
clinging to her son, the Japanese screen by 
the door was pushed aside, revealing an 
elderly gentleman, either 
irom stooping or for some other reason. 


very red-faced 


“Fred !’’ she cried, and took a step 
towards him. ‘ Ah, Fred,” and she would 
have fallen, but before her son had realised 
it her husband had put his great arm round 
her and drew her face against his breast. 
“If L beg your pardon on my _ knees, 
Mary, may we forget these wretched years ? ”’ 
But you—you believe me now that | 


was yours—always ? 
He nodded with his mouth compressed, 
his chin quivering with the effort of self- 
control, and she raised her head, looked fox 
then 
smiled and kissed his trembling mouth. 


a long moment into his keen eyes, 


Billy Osbaldiston 
hall and sat down on the stairs outside the 
door of the study. 


sltppe:l out into the 
closed as 
parents both his father and his mother were 
somewhat strangers to him, and he, though 
young in emotion, realised that they must 
need a little time together, after seventeen 
years of separation, without even his presence, 
However, he was waiting for them when at 
last they came out of the study arm in arm 
and seized them and drew them both under 
the hall lamp where the mistletoe hung. 
Isn't hea great fellow * said his father 
* And such a dear boy,” said his mother 
“And such a lucky one,’’ said the sor 
and to reheve the tension of the moment 
he bent bis dark head ove the two gy 


ones and kissed them both unde th 


nustletoe, 


Mary’s Well, 
Nazareth, 
\ 


sit 
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HGRNER-GREEN rose vineeri 
“"* to his feet and shivered. Then, noise- 
lessly, he crept over the soft Turkey pile 

ids the window. Vresently. howe vel 
remembered something, turned about 
hel a hand to the wall presse) a 
and extinguished the electric helt 
room was Now Ina darkness broken only 
the red, comfortable glow from the wide 

erate Keaching the window at Jast 
Horner-Green was avait troubled by a shiver 
ing ht, but the purpose on which, appar 
» this elderly and sedate individual hac 
set out he now devel ped with infinite cau 
and amid an interminable series ot 


is of every degree of violence he raised 


a iraction of a corner ot the blind 
cene without was as still as conld be 
led: whit nd firm lay the snow 
¥ a Christma tvpreal of other 
Sthan curs But it Was not upon the 
SI that the distended ey of Horner- 


lighted No: firmly lout 
earlully, he looked Up, Scanning such of 
as Could SCC] 


Very 


With a dread that 


might have bee obserye even the 


gnt 
At—at any time NY moment, they 
May come and dro their bomb perhaps 
Carly tulip be dite asn't 
Wing wit] { Christmas! Tf 
have live lin those olcl time 


we ire] thre times before 


the world was cursed with inventions before 
man’s ingenuity had poisoned happiness ! 
One could do very well without railways 
wnd other so-called modern conveniences if 
one were asked to do so But, no ! here one 
Is, Cast In the twentieth century —to live 
a lite not worth hiving, with a Zeppelin 
bomb to put an end to one’s miserable 
existence. A merry Christmas!" he con 
cluded derisively 
He shivered again, let down the blind with 
Infinite circumspection, and crept back to 
his chair, where, still very uneasily, he tried 
to settle his certainly quaking form. But 
his mind was still busy with thoughts of the 
past 
If only those good old ¢ hristmas times 
could come back!” he sighed. his eve upon 
the dying embers in the big grate But at 
that) moment some sound trom without 
seemed to reach Ins ear, for he started, 
prang Irresolutely to his feet, and began 
ence more tearfully to approach the win- 
low Then his intention appeared to 
change, for he looked and turned door- 
wards. In the cold and darkened hall he 
paused again, sighing a little for his for- 
saken fireside, but he walked boldly to 
the front door. Vinally. with much deter 
mination, yet as silently as possible for feat 
of waking the household. he pulled) back 
the bolts, withdrew the catch and looked 


out upon the snow vercd street, seeking 
| 


for th 
ts mee A Si or the & 
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for a cause for the sound he had heard, and 
hoping for sight of a policeman with whom 
he could exchange human words. He was 


even prepared to bestow a Christmas box. 
But though he could discern neither sign of 
disturbance nor representative of the law, 
he did find his interest suddenly aroused. 

It seemed ridiculous, and was perhaps to 
be accounted for by the presence of snow, 
but he felt certain that the street had 
narrowed. The night was fairly clear, cer 
tainly, and unlighted as was the street he 
could easily distinguish the outline of the 
houses He had never realised 
before how exiguous was the roadway, and 
the discovery so excited his curiosity that 


before 


opposite, 


he knew what he was doing he was 
down the steps and in the street. 
But no had he taken a step tor- 
ird than he found his foot sinking into a 
foul and but half-frozen gutter, from which 
emanated, as the result of the disturb- 


sooner 


now 


e caused by his foot, an odour so ove 


whelming that he turned sharply towards 
his own doorway again. 

Shall certainly 


the sanitary 


abominable scandal,”’ he began 


write to 
authoritie 
to mutter, conscious by now that his foot 
was not beslimed but and 
cold. “ Jet me only get to my desk sig 
He sprang hastily forward and promptly 
sot his second shock. Here White 
Street, Westminster, but where earth 
was his house The houses in front of him 
looked for all the world like old Stuart or 
This, then, could not be 


only very wet 


was 


on 


(,eorgian mansion 
White 


found hi 


Street. In his haste he must have 
way strect 
him! Rapidly he ran to the corner. 
imbankment should be 
knew, but the moon had passed under heavy 
louds by the street 


almost complete darkness. Phought they 


unknown to 
The 
thereabouts, he 


into some 


this, and seemed in 


kept some lights going,’”’ muttered Horner- 
Green: but look though he might, he could 
discover no sign either of electric light stand 


ard or of incandescent 
moment or two he was positively groping 
his way and incidentally discovering that 
ith the rough. 
** Neve! 
conceive 
allow 
middle of 


gas lamp. In a 


snow the way was very 
encountered road 
the Westminster 


cobbles in 


such a can't 
Council 
the 
the 


hole 


how 
ereat ruts and 
the streets,”’ he 
he floundered out of a 


| bove | ie 


these 


cried, as tor 


eventh time 


“ this war, I suppose. Fatuous notioy 
War ought to be hurried 4 


Would be if everybody was | 


onomy. 

conclusion. 

serving. J'’d make everybody serve.” 
‘* So would /, master. 


Shiver my timber 


if I wouldn't! 
near by. 


a Cheertul voice 
Horner-Green had ; 
reached 


cried 
somewhere 
notion that he had 
the The 
appropriate, if Ccontusing. 


a point near 
river. nautical phrase seem 
“*T wish, my good fellow,” began Hon 
Green in his best club manner, peering befor 
him at a large, scarce outlined figure, 
wish you’d show me the best way out 
this.”’ 


** Oh, yes, I'll show you, master, and s 
will my mates. We'll show you a ver 
handsome way out. <A bit old,” hen 


added in an audible whisper to som 


behind, ‘. but game enough, I dare say, ; 


looks hearty. And anyhow, Nelson d 
ask questions, and the gentleman has t 
us that everybody should serve. Why, / 
hardly be a pre edo man 

don’t know what you are talking 
about, my man,” began Ilorner-Green wit 
some acerbity. “ llave the goodness 
direct me upon my way.” 

“Oh, we'll direct you, master,” cried tl | 

big man, taking a stride forward and sel 


clubman_ and light 


” Club by an arm, af 


this well-known 
Politics 
ame time slapping him on the back. 
! cried t 


ing 
the 
the 


nited 
Unhand me, you se 
irate clubman. 
“ Unhand ye 
my hearty 


> Not till I've handed | 


over, 


Handed me overt 


(sreen, lo whom, pra 

“To our bo'sun, of course. To ship 
aboard and make a tar of you : 

‘Po you mean to tell me,” eried t 
modern, beginning dimly to realise, ~t 
you have the outrageous impudence 
press any person into the service t 
King ¢ You seem to think that 
living in pressgang day Phings like that 
may have suited Nelson’s time, but 

‘* Here, stow all that, master, ’ cried 
of the men, growing Impatient If y 
imple, we can’t help that. Phese be » 

m’s times let me learn you that} 

didn't I erve on elf with the 
admiral five veal ince You come alot 
quictly, Now Phe last words Cal 


nit 


| 
ne 
| 
| Horner 
| He 
threatemmely. 
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Not 
this outrage as long or 
Then stop breathing so much for a bit, 


[! L'il protest against 


e as I have breath 


Wa 
cried a sailor from behind suddenly, and 
bet | with that Horner-Green was aware 108 
a moment of something descending. 
| next second he had almost lost conscious- 
ms ; ness beneath the blow of a heavy stick. He 
pe had a feeling, nevertheless, that they were 
now in some thoroughfare whose faintly 
it 
id § 
ver 
lking 
1 Wi 
ed the 
1 st 
cht 
rm, af 
ck. 
ied t 
ded 
Jor! 
iy) 
ed t 
that “*T'll protest against this outrage 
as lcng as I have breath.’ ’’ 

\ shops yet gave cnough light to 
ike that up Irom the snow ehitter sufficient 
Make laces discermible 

ll 
ried 4e could now but faintly distinguish 
Kes by } 
if v Sut there did come to him one re- 
he his assailant, who evidently be 
tI od lis prey was quite lost to the world. 
he il We'll have to « try him or get a bar 
me al I'm thinki he wa ving, when 
ls camt tumult j ire neighbour 
The ni moment ciserderly 
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crowd swept round the corner, and betore 
Horner-Green knew it his prostrate form 
was surrounded by protecting arms. De- 
nunciations were showered upon the press- 
gang, who, in concern for their own lives, 
began quickly to slip away, being but ten 
against a hundred. 

In another moment Horner-Green, open- 
ing his eyes, found himself surveyed by 
the flushed and angry and that the 


now 


Orawa by 

chief enemy had been drawn away— none 

too sympathetic faces of a crowd of 


dishevelled men and women. 

‘The master’s been hit,’ cricd one. 

“Do him no harm. But wherever 
he tailored ?”’ cried another, surveying the 
twentieth century clothing which 
Horner-Green’s elderly form; whereupon 
there was much inconsiderate merriment. 

Hlorner-Green would liked to pro 
test and tell tailor was the 


Was 


ed 


have 


them that In 


| 
| 
Ry * 
— 
‘ 
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In a trice his coat 


‘This iv a at 


sleeve up 


of eyes our 


by two none too 


lancet. 


(green, fully cons 
t “This isa 
ing outrage—as 


Here, unhand me, 


blackguard ! 
Che poor fellow 


ill,’ broke in the v 


ictim, who, in spit 


haps because, of 


best Bond Street, but a dazed feeling 
still possessed him, and when he tried t receed in) breakin way from 
move he found he did so with difficuity,. mentors and reacl the door 


Just in front of him he had seen standing 
¢ shop lamp a tall, angular 


under a 


nined manner. 


1 
her eye 


tating 


He's 


lickerin 


A taxi!’ he yelled. Get me; 


with a red, flushed face and a deter- hilling.”’ 


and 


became certain that s 


had 


something. 
‘The master’s ill,”” she cried sudd 


een hit. 


He had been conscious of \ big crowd which had 


tried to avoid it; but to the door of the barber's, but ec 
nter, stood outside now and greet 


he was medi- en 


W 


incder the gaze of a doz 


means arm Was fas] 


proceeded to apply 


in Its conception as 


inds, one of which ¢ 


Here!” yelled Hon 


help it, barber— he’s t 


Somebody get me a taxi, and I'll give lu 


appearance with jeers, v hich were ier 


lenh on hearing his unintelligible demat 


Pick him up, and to the 


Finally, however, it occurred tos mel 


barber’s with him!” that what the gentleman wanted was 
Barber's ! protested the unhappy form of conve The alert 
vretch upon the ground, as he felt strot eager for the shuil f juitt 
rms grasping, him in obedience to thi hop, and mon later retul 
virago’s doubtless kindly meant suggestion nnounce that ’ t master asks 
[ don't want any—er—hairdresser. | vaiting.” 
nl llow my hair to be cut by my own Flinging a shill to the man, Hot 


plain ! 


mom 


the well-known px 


my own 


crit 


Sw 


thrust 


surgical art 


ul want 
d 
men onward with her hand; and in another 
ent poor Horner-Green was raised upon open door a Curlou 


the woman, 


t down the pavement and 


into 


We 


iv. I don’t want Green 
cupping, master— (tha furiously, made for the door, Her 
weeping thi ever, to his astonishment, no less U 
lismay, he perceived in the light 1 
urion contrivance 


sk with har 


Piccadilly new papel 


a shop over which rested * What’ What thi * he cru 
le once symbolic of the ere he could a thes rds, two] 
charge ot what the called the 
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had run forward’, seized what they sup- 
nosed to be their willing “‘ fare”? by the 
ae and conducted him at a run to the 
door of their conveyance. The next moment 
the struggling Horner-Green was inside and 
being carried off. 

Realising, however, that he had at least 
been provided with a means of escape, he 
said nothing 

‘I suppose my messenger could find 
nothing in the way of a taxi—TI believe a 
good many have been sent to the front 
but really I didn’t know we'd been reduced 
to sentry boxes or newspaper kiosks for 
conveyance. I shall certainly write one of 
my Times letters on the subject.” 

While our clubman thus reflected the 
conveyance was being swiftly carried away 
from the dimly lighted thoroughtare, and 
when he looked out it was to discover that he 
was incomplete darkness. Ina few minutes, 
too, he began to notice that nothing once 
roke the silence. 

‘Where can I be?” he exclaimed de- 


ingly. “‘I recognise nothing outside. 
n't be Regent Street nor Oxford Street, 


but surely I should hear some sounds of 


snow or no snow 
He was about to fling down the 
window, remembering suddenly 
hat in his anxiety to get away 
the barber’s he had given no 


ldress to his bearers, when the 
en came suddenly to a halt and 
threw down the chair. 

We can't take you no further, 
sald one, flinging open the 
Snow's too bad.” 

Chis fresh shock almost took 

e breath away of the poor fare 


Was this some evil nightmare, or 


here be a place or a time 
Where things were so bad :? 

iddenly he remembered his cos, 
hreside, and his sigh for the 
Th onl 

00d old times Could his wish 
‘ave come true? But the thing 
Was ridiculous. 
play 


Someone was 


ng a joke on him 


It 5 monstrous,” cnied Hornet 


lake me to the Imperial! 
UD this minute, or I don’t 


pay a 


Uh, you'll pay, master,” 

"swered the other, with impu- 

ent 

"Confidence, “It’s only 
978 


three 


"We cant take you 
no further. maJSter” 


GOOD OLD TIMES 


crowns that we're asking, in spite of the 
weather.” 

“Three crowns ! bilteen 
Where's the taximeter--show me that!” 
velled Horner-Green, forgetting for the 
moment that his demand could not’ be 
satisfied. 

The men could make no more of his words 
than could the people at the barber's, but 
that did not seem to trouble them in the 
least, they knew precisely what ‘hey wanted. 

“Fifteen shillings, master. Pay now, 
and perhaps we'll find a way to the place 
for a further tee; otherwise 


shillings ! 


you speak of 
—well_—”” 

But while yet they threatened, one of 
them stopped, listened, looked round, and 
then, with a ery, took to his heels, the other 
following, just as something appeered within 
the narrow arc of the light of the flickering 
lamp, which still struggled for existence at 
che side of the chair. 

For the moment Horner-Green could not 
understand. A man seemed to be there, but 
Why did he wear 
a veill—and why had the others tled ?> Was 
this a fancy-dress ball, a trick, o1 


where was his face ? 
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!”’ cried 


“Why, of course—a_ rescue 
Horner-Green to himself. ‘‘ They heard 
the approach of the—er—police. But is it 
the police? say!” 

The man came a step nearer, but still 


‘I—I shall call the police,” said the 
clubman, his teeth chattering all the same 
‘1—I won't be threatened. I never heard 
of such an outrage-—and in the twentieth 


century, too!”’ 


kept silent, and made no sign other than The man stared at him in a strange 
extending something quietly in his right way. 
hand. ‘If you don’t even know your cen- 
For a moment Horner-Green glared at the tury, old feller, you're not fit to have 
thing uncertainly. Then, his heart turning money loose,” he broke in. “Come 
cold, he recognised the ugly nose cf a pistol, | once more, your money or—I can't wait 
and, as if to confirm his newest and most — your life!” 
“Here! Police! Police!” cried Horner- 


awful fears, a voice spoke: 
“YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE 
[—I—what 


Christmas merriment 
little juvenile, perhaps, but still forgivable 


Green, suddenly springing to his feet 
There Was a sudden explosion, a crash 
and Horner-Green was lying on the 


Oh, yes, 
quite so—a in front of a red fire, while beside him lay 
the fragments of the which he had 
swept from the table in his fall. 


this game ? 


quite so 


1s 
vase 


though wouldn’t you be better, my good 


man, serving your King and country at Sitting up, he looked round the room, and 
the front than—er—playing practical jokes his eye almost at once alighted upon : 

ahem !—upon the respectable public ? ” almanac 

There was a moment’s pause. ‘y915!” He read slowly, in contusio 

‘“No joke,” answered the other laconic- \nd so it the twentieth century, alter 
ally. ‘ Your money ‘or your life!” And all! Well, well,” with a sigh, perhaps 
the pistol came a little closer, “Come, wars notwithstanding, | must come to the 
hand -it over; I don’t want to kill another conclusion that we don't approve of the 
man to-night.” The pistol nose was now suxcalled’ this witha magnificent empl 
perilously near to Llorner-Green, - old tim 


WHAT ABOUT THE CHILDREN? 


You have purchased this Christmas Double Number of THE QUIVER 
partly, of course, for your own interest and enjoyment, and I am sure 
you will be well repaid. But what about the children? They, too, would 
enjoy a Christmas Number of their own. LITTLE FOLKS Christmas 
Number (price 6d.) is a perfect mine of pleasure for all children from 
six to sixteen. It contains ten beautiful coloured pictures and a host 
of stories, verses and illustrations. In its new form, LITTLE FOLKS 
has been received with universal delight. No boy or girl should be 
allowed to miss the Christmas Number. 
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‘We wander off for a tramp in the snow, and find 
ourselves 


in a quiet lane off Bartreston.’’ 
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And open face of heaven—to breathe a prayer 


‘To 


‘Tis very sweet to look into the fair 


one who has been long in city pent, 


Fall in the smile of the blue firmament.” 
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| With Nine Illustrations photographed direct from Nature by the | 
Lumiére Autochrome process. 


“Tord, who would live turmoiled in and imagination lead us. Here 


And peat yy such quict walks as is a warriors’ camp, prehistoric, 
these?” SHAKESPEARE, Koman, Saxon, what you will— 
H! the call of the country! you can determine its makers 
| Ye townsfolk, who does not’ by its shape. It guards the 
know it?) It has inspired many _ road, as other earthen fortresses | 
| a song. The long grey road do all along its course. Here | \ 
Pp stretching far over hill and dale, is a megalithic circle or a | F 
A and, better still, the soft green solitary stone that has stood [| 
: turf of the byway, the springy — sentinel all through the ages 
moss upon the moor, the breezy since the prehistoric folk, the 
downland, and the murmur of Neolithic people, reared it, and | 
the stream call with seductive a huge tumulus preserves their 
voice, and men feel the insatiate bodies, unless some tiresome | 
longing of the Wanderlust ’’ desecrating antiquaries have 
and tly to “fresh woods and disturbed the mortal remain 
' } pastures new,” that were with such pains pre- | 
| The highway is never dull and served, 
the byway always” delightful. It is all very well to try to 
4 Phink of all the multitudes of | discover the habits and customs ; 
men in whose footsteps you are of the races which inhabited 


treading. It is deeply set, this our islands ages ago; but I like 
road, the hedge-banks rise on not the ghoulish raking in their 
each side, as if a stream had tombs, and there is a_ breath 
hollowed out its course and worn that sounds in my ear like a 


away theearth, asisnot unlikely, muttered condemnation, 


and for centuries strings of pack- ‘* Cursed be he that moves these 
horses have tramped along it,  bones.’’ Those old people were 
and wains piled high with corn — wellskilled in magic and mystery. fey 
have cut its surface by their Curses hover thickly and dis- 4 
wheels. mally over the remains of pre- age" 
Roman legionaries have historic antiquity. A farmer -Rke% 
bat } marched along it, and bearded who tries to remove a dolmen [& te 
|} Saxon warriors bent in search of treasure suffers. 
| slaughter rapine. Mer- Heis unlucky. Perhaps that is |} / 
chants, traders, pilgrims, knights, the reason why archologists are 
and monks are among the gay such unfortunate people, if they }// 
company who travel with us will go on digging into burial “8 
| ~ 
along the great open road. mounds and ransacking graves. 
Farther back still our memorv But the wayfarer needs no 
| 
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Vulages in Kent, 


“A walk of about two miles takes us to 
Tilmanstone, another ct.arn ing Kentish village.’ 
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IN HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


such excitements as he winds his way 
over hill and dale. Enough for him 
to see the sun shining on the waters 
of a mere, the scarlet pomp of a 
poppy-strewn field of corn, the rich 
oreen of the firs, the giant oaks and 
the silver birch, ‘* the lady of the 
woods,” as Coleridge calls her who 
when the day declines seems like a 
shost and is lit up by the mystic 
silver of the moon. 


Whither ? 

Highways and byways—whither 
will they lead us ? North or South or 
East or West ? We know not—we 
care not. Enough for us to have the 
creen turf beneath our feet, and the 
great arched sky above our heads, 
soing where we list where all things 
sem beautiful, and the heart is light, 
and care is left behind in the dull dead 
region of daily toil, ‘The old road 
calls, Nature calls, and what is this 
voice that speaks so clear, so loud ? 
“Nature—art thou the living garment 
iff God? O, Heavens, is it, in very 
leed, He then that ever speaks through 
thee; that lives and moves in thee, 
that lives and moves in me ? ’’* 

We will follow Nature in her vary- 
ing moods, sometimes when she is sad 


and white and hoar, and everything 
seems dead and lifeless, and pace the 
silent gloomy woods where scarce a 


UIT 


ird’s note is heard, that soon will echo 


mee again with wealth of song. We 
will watch her robe herself with a 


wondrous garb and see the wild hya- 
inth with its myriad blooms, the 
pumrose covered banks, the violets in 
he grass beside the hedge-side, the 
wwslips and hear 
gain woodland 


celandines. 
the song of 


horisters— 


the 


“Far and near 
‘4 wood and thicket over the wide grove 
inswer and provoke each other's song.” 


And again, when wearied with the 
‘ummer glare and oppressed by wealth 
Md store of treasure, Nature prepares 
lay aside her beauteous dress, we 
“¢ her decked in glorious tints that 
"with all the rich lavishness of the 


Carlyle: “ Sartor Resartus.” 
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earlier age. In the wood we witness 
the gorgeous array, the lovely colour 
of the oaken leaves, the golden birch : 
on the common the purple heather- 
bells are ringing and the many tinted 
bracken stands lifting its tall head to 
catch the gradually decreasing glow 
of autumn sun, 

We wayfarers, seeking the old road, 
will woo Nature in all her moods, seek 
the cooling covert when the sun is 
high, drink of the refreshing rivulet, 
go to the downland where the sheep 
wander, trace the byways and see 
whither they will lead us, perhaps to 
some fair farmstead, where draughts 
of luscious warm milk fresh from the 
cow, or horns of good home-brewed 
ale, refresh us after our pilgrimage. 
And so we take the road, and see 
whither it will lead us. 

The lure of the South-Eastern corner 
of Britain has attracted our artist’s 
wanderings, and we must, perforce, 
go with him. Kent and Sussex are 
his favourite camping grounds. But 
it matters not whither the wanderer 
wends. Everywhere he sees in spring 
the blue-bells rearing their heads after 
the primroses have gone to sleep. 
new catch his 
grateful eye and the bracken begins 
to raise its spiral form and daily spread 
its strong fronds until it is as high as 
his head. 

Everywhere he may hear the breeze 
playing through the leaves of the 
birch, the cuckoo’s cheerful call, and 
the laughing notes of the green wood- 
pecker, the “‘ yaffler,” as our Berkshire 
peasants call the gorgeously plumed 
bird. 


colours 


The Garden of England 

But Kent, the far-famed garden of 
England, has a special charm, and 
you cannot travel far without meeting 
a pleasant village with a fine old church 
with its grey tower or graceful spire, 
speaking with a living voice to the 
weary wayfarer a cheering sursium 
corda. And Sussex, too, the old king- 
dom of the South folk, the most un- 
spoilt of all our English shires, has 
an attraction that is all its own. ‘Till 
modern times it 


lay in a_ pleasant 
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byway of life, with no main roads running 
through the county; and so were pre- 
served its old-fashioned manor houses, its 
quaint half-timbered cottages and farm- 
steads, its village churches unspoilt by the 
heavy hands of the restorers, 


The South Downs 

The region of the South Downs to the 
town-bred wanderer, with its stretches of 
uniform hills and hollows, its sparseness of 
trees, its few inhabitants, seems dull and 
uninteresting. Dr. William Martin writes 
that in many a fold and crease in the hills 
there is yet to be found an old-world hamlet 
where the spirit of medizvalism still lingers, 
though perilously threatened by the appear- 
ance in its midst of golf-links and the motor- 
car. The wheels of time grind slowly on the 
Downland and the folk die of old age. Far 
away from the shriek of railway whistle and 
the dust of the highway we wander on. 

‘With footfall deadened by the springy 
turf, and with Nature in her brightest mood 
for a companion, the distant bark of the 
sheep-dog and the clink-clank from the neck 
of the bell-wether seem but a fitting break 
to the prevailing silence. There lie the 
crescents of darkened herbage, where, in 
our childish imaginings, dancing fairies 
tripped a measure, and where the ‘ pharisees ’ 
of our youth, the little people who roamed 
the hills, held their meetings. We may 
rest awhile and admire the rolling landscape, 
with its rich colouring of varied hue, where 
every grass knoll serves to focus the vision. 
We may lazily follow the clouds as they cast 
their fantastic figures upon the green sward 
and shadow chases shadow across the grassy 
lopes 

Gilbert White, of Selborne, thought the 
prospect from Plumpton Plain, near Lewes, 
‘equal to anything he had seen in the finest 
parts of Europe,” and though he had 
travelled the country upwards of thirty 
years he saw new beauties every time he 
traversed it. So Sussex can boast of much 
that is delightful. And it is not all down- 
hand Phere are stretches of pleasant com- 

heather-clad, aud where the gorse 
blooms with constant glow, aud also hedge 

t fields with arable land and comfortable 


But we are wooing Nature in her changing 


Downland Willian Martin, M.A., 


moods, and will first capture her when winter 
comes with its chilly breath, and snow is on 
the ground and throws her light mantle 
over all, and frost binds the paths and by- 
ways, making them hard and crisp. 

It is Christmas Day, and if there is ever 
a time when the thirst for wandering ceases 
to have attractions it is the Feast of Christ. 
mas. Then home calls with a voice that 
will be heard, and there must be no wayfaring 
then. Sweet the church bells sound across 
the hard fast-bound earth of the park, 
wafting a message of invitation that no one 
could refuse. ‘There is rime on the trees 
that sparkles in the sun as it struggles 
through the mist, and they look almost as 
fair as when clad in their gorgeous summer 
robes. See how cach branch and twig 
stands out against the sky. The peal of the 
bells has ceased; only one is tolling, reminding 
us that we must hasten on, or we shall be 
late. ‘The parson will not wait for us, as his 
reverend predecessor and the clerk used to 
do for our sires and refused to begin “ When 
the wicked man . . .” until he had 
arrived, 


An Old Christmas Service 

How different was the service then from 
what it is to-day! I remember the old 
clerk, John Egar, with his close-cropped 
grizzled head and keen grey eyes. He used 
to stick a branch of holly on the corners of 
the great box pews, which was the only form 
of decoration. ‘These box pews are gone, 
but the squire’s pew remains in the south 
aisle of the chancel, with its chairs and large 
Prayer Books, and I can remember when | 
was not tall enough to see over the wooden 
partition unless I was lifted on to the seat. 
The old clerk used to march with little jerky 
steps behind the parson on the way from the 
vestry. There was a high, three-decker 
pulpit, and into the reading desk the parson 
was ushered and the door closed with a snap 
by the clerk, who took his seat in the lowest 
deck of the “‘ trireme.”’ 

Terrible hymns we used to sing out of 
‘Tate and Brady's metrical version of the 
Psalms, which were announced by the clerk 
in a squeaky voice, with the familiar words, 
“Let us sing to the praise and glory of 
God.” 

But there was one hymn which was 
on the inside cover of the Prayel Book 
‘the hymn on the 
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” that being the vernac ular for the 


ck 
The Psalms were read as 


cover of a book. 
4 duet by the parson and the clerk, whose 
ronunciation and mistakes were curious, 
| was pel formed by the village 
pe hestra in the West ¢ ‘allery. The windows 


their red handker hiefs and put them on 
the top of their bald heads to keep off the 


lraughts. 

Curious time, curious manners! We have 
hanged all that, but the old-fashioned 
sreetings on the Christmas morn are no less 
hearty than they were of yore, and “ Glory 
to God in the highest and en earth peace, 
sodwill to men” still moves the hearts of 
both squire and peasants in spite of the 
hanges time has wrought. 

We wander homeward through the village 
cross the park, along a field-path that 
skirts a wood. Nature seems everywhere 
asleep. There is a stillness in the air, It 
may be many eyes are watching us as we 
pass, A squirrel has just darted up a tree, 
und from behind its sheltering trunk it looks 
jown upon us as we walk. <A rabbit darts 
past, and down a glade in the wood we see 
1 dog-fox rejoicing in his freedom. He 
nows quite well—foxes know everything 


that hounds and horsemen cannot hurt him 
nsuch weather as this. His earth is un- 
stopped, and while this frost lasts he knows 
he is quite safe ; he enjoys his life ; rabbits 


are plentiful; there is a nice henroost not 
far away, and he is quite ready to have 
nother run for his life when the time 


mes 


A Tramp in the Snow 
In the afternoon we wander off fora tramp 
in the snow, and find ourselves in’ the 
leasant village of Barfreston, in the county 
ot Kent. A quiet lane opens out before us. 
Usa veritable byway, with a coppice wood 
N each side, leading to a house in the 
nee, There are sheep hurdles on either 
fot the entrance to the lane. It is a 
try of pasture and hedges. These 
niges are things of antiquity and beauty. 
ple Imagine that they only date back to 
Inclosure Acts of the 18th century. 
tty are far more venerable. They really 
rom the 14th century, and Abbot 


AND BYWAYS 


Gasquet has shown that they were the pro 
ducts of the Great Plague. When people 
died by thousands during the ravages of 
the Black Death, the form of land tenure 
and the character of English farming were 
changed. The common field system was 
broken up, and the land was divided, and 
to mark the new boundaries hedges were 
planted. From that day to this hedges have 
existed in the same places and on the same 
spots in old Barfreston. 


A Peaceful Rural Scene 

It is a very peaceful rural scene, the view 
of this charming Kentish village, and the 
bell is tolling in the grand old church of 
Barfreston. The Norman builders raised it 
about 800 years ago, and it is a gem of 
architectural beauty. The chancel arch is 
finely proportioned and richly ornamented 
with chevron and zigzag forms, and on each 
side there is a smaller arch with decorated 
heads. The bell we hear is dedicated to 
St. Katherine and bears the name of the 
saint, who sends forth her pleading message 
to the world, a sound that sweetly echoes 
over the snow-clad ground. 

A walk of about two miles takes us to 
Tilmanstone, another charming Kentish 
village where the Norman builders have also 
left us enduring monuments of their skill and 
art. The snow lies less thickly on the grace- 
fully curving hard road. There is a substantial 
farmhouse on the left, and the village pond, 
the ice on which is scarcely yet thick enough 
to support the rustic skater or the boys who 
love to slide upon its smooth surface. A 
patient horse well “ roughed”? is bearing 
straw for the stable and cowsheds, and the 
tall dark fir trees contrast with the white- 
ness of the snow-clad ground. It is a pretty 
rural scene, very peaceful and still. A robin 
looks fearlessly at us as we pass, and wonders 
if the strangers carry food in their pockets 
for such adventurous spirits as himself, and 
the sparrows are twittering in the farmyard, 
always busy, always persistent, and generally 
successful. 

But the sky is again overcast as the closing 
hours of the brief wintry day draw to an end. 
Already the snowflakes are beginning to 
fall, and soon will cast their deep mantle 
over all, It is time to return to the warm 
fireside, to home, where on a Christmas night 
one would ever be. There will be a merry 
feast for the children, erackers and snap- 


q 
| i 
were large and sunny, but the leading was | 
loose in places, causing draughts; so that 
whilst one lady would put up her umbrella 
for the sun, the old men carefully folded 
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dragon and plum-pudding, the flames of 


which must never die down until the plate 
reaches its happy recipient. Perhaps the 
mummers will come with their curious play, 
faint relic of ancient folk-drama. They will 
come in their strange resembling 
sheep-skins, save that instead of wool they 
have coloured paper cut into ribbons. They 
have frills about their and carry 
wooden swords, except “‘ King George,” who 
usually has an iron one fashioned by the 
And then we shall see 
strutting 


garb 


knees 


village blacksmith. 
the gallant Jénelish 
forward brandishing his sword and repeating 
the lines: 


champion 


‘ 


*I am King George, that noble champion bold, 

And with my trusty sword I won ten thousand 

pounds in gold; 

*Twas I that fought the fiery dragon and brought 

him to the slaughter, 

And by this means I won the King of Egypt's 

daughter.” 

It is all very funny. I have seen it per- 
formed I not how many times, and 
each time I love to see the fight between the 
“ champion bold” and the Turkish knight ; 
and when the latter is slain the ‘‘ Doctor ”’ 
attempts to cure him with a great weoxden 
pill, but “ Jack Vinny ” extracts a tooth, as 
and restores the wounded 
It is strange and 
curious. the old mummers nearly 
died out, but I taught some youngsters to 
y the words, and I hope they will come 
to-night and do their devoir well. 


know 


big as a horse’s, 
warrior to life. 
Once 


very 


Out in the Storm 

Ihe snow continues to fall, and a mighty 
cruel north-easter the 
billows of white dust across the fields, piling 
it up against every obstacle, pollard, stump, 
or gatepost, hedgerow, or wall, or farmstead, 
Huge 
drifts are packed up against every little 


raging, driving 


is 


rolling, eddying, scudding along. 
copse or plantation, and not a creature can 
be seen in the whole expanse of utter desola- 
tion. God help poor travellers to-night ! 
It reminds us of the fearful storm thirty- 
five years ago, when men lost their way and 
died the drifts. Fearful is it to trudge 
along through the blinding snow. It blinds 
and suffocates and tires you out as you walk. 


in 


\nd then the snow spirit whispers seduc- 
your “You are worn out; 
why not rest ? Here isa quiet spot out of 
the wind beneath this tangled brake. lest 
till the storm has passed. I will keep you 


tively in ear: 


warm and snu,.’” And the doomed may 
lays himself down to sleep and rest ; silently 
the snow covers him, and he wakes again on 


the Judgment Day. 


When the Young Lambs Come 

The young lambs come into the world 
often with the snow that matches their wool, 
The shepherd is busy in the folds, and the 
banks of the snow outside his thatched 
compound keep it snug and warm. A 
successful lambing means much to 
him. Sometimes you may see him walking 
to and fro under the shelter of a steep bank, 
or in a bottom, or a combe, while his sheep 
scrape away the snow with their forefect to 
get at the grass. Cold it is on the Downs 
in such weather, and John Dudeney, most 
famous of shepherds, remembered that the 
snow froze into ice on his eyelashes, and that 
his father breathed on his face to thaw it 
off. Lonely is the shepherd’s lot. Motion- 
less he stands, but erect or just leaning on 


time 


his crook, with his wallet at his side, and 


with his dog at his feet looking up at hin 
with that eager look in expectation of a 
command which sheep-dogs are born with. 
Iie used to have his sport in catching wheet- 
ears, which were a source of wealth to the 
Downland shepherd, setting springes to catch 
them in the turf; he searched for plovers' 
eggs, caught moles, and marked down ¢ 
hare’s nest for the benefit of the harners 
when they came to hunt. 

As we watch the snowy scene from our 
windows we see that all bird-life is not dead. 
The larks fly in flocks, and you can hear their 
twitter as they sweep along seeking some 
grassy spot cleared by the wind. We like to 
see the lark in summer soaring high and 


pouring forth sweet melody— 


* The bonnie lark, companion sweet! 
Wi’ speckl'd breast, 
When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling East.’ 
But see him also in the cold, frosty days 0 
winter and learn assuredly that summe 
with its sunshine will return. 
It is no great hardship to us country-folk 
to be snowed up. A country home 1s se 
contained. We have our books and a quit 
undisturbed time, and somehow the post 
man contrives to reach us, and proof-sheets 
find their way to us. There is much to be 
done when the snow keeps us prisoners and 
we hug our fetters. 
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IN HIGHWAYS 


Nature sleeps and we sleep with it until 
fair spring comes and her song is heard 
through the woods and fields and gardens, 
and awakes to life once more the joyous 
countryside. It is good to be alive when 
spring comes and makes amends for the dark 
and gloomy days that are past, for grey 
skies and wild boisterous winds. The 
cuckoo is calling; the brook laughs as it 
runs and babbles down the side of the hill, 
and the nightingale has come back to us once 
more and trills sweetly in the still night 
hours and scarcely stops when the dawn 
breaks. Who does not echo Milton’s song: 
“0 nightingale ! that on yon bloomy spray 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still; 

Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 

First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 

Portend success in love.” 

When Spring is Here Again— 

We hear one singing in the copse on the 
other side of the drive, and another sends 
forth its liquid melodies sitting on the trees 

f the nut-walk, and another in the wood 
behind the house, while another sings sitting 

n the rhododendrons a few yards from 
ny study window, answering and provoking 

ch other’s song and sending forth a won- 

lrous harmony of delicious notes, as if 
“he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music.” 
And the nightingale has others who try 
mitate him. There is the thrush that 
angs all day, and the blackbird has its sweet 


‘ 


tute-notes which he pours from that “ golden 
agger of his bill to fret the jenneting of 
prin Our garden is a Paradise of birds. 
he combes behind the house they thrive 
nd flourish. In the copses they nest and 
‘ng, and the gardener mourns over the de- 
‘ructiveness of sparrows and the greediness 
‘jays, who will not let his peas alone. The 
rut trees suffer in the orchard, but the birds 
tay us by their songs and by their trust- 
ilnss and companionship. Our birds are 
“y tame; they fear us not and accept 
matefully the alms we offer. As I walk 
“ong the bullfinches will not fly away, but 
st fliton a few paces and 


‘en pause to greet me once 
more. Shy, very shy, are 
“ewood-pigeons who dwell 
1 the tall firs of the wood, 


at 


AND BYWAYS 


and when you walk through it at night 
there is a continual rustling of wings as 
they start from their lofty perches at the 
slightest sound of a strange footstep. The 
swallow comes and seeks—I like to think— 
his old nest under the eaves. It is ready for 
him, though the house was painted last 
autumn, and the painters wanted to pull 
down the nests; I ordered them to be spared 
and kept ready for the swallows, if only the 
pestilential sparrows will let them alone. 
There is war in the air between the pug- 
nacious sparrows and the lovely swallows 
who have travelled from Africa in order 
to rear their young under our eaves. The 
sparrows multiply and have the benefit of 
large battalions, and I fear the victory is for 
them. I feel inclined to repeat the record 
in our old churchwardens’ account books : 

“May 15th, 1804. Paid for catching 60 dozen 

sparrows, 15s. 

There was a great slaughter in 1813, when 
{2 was paid; in 1815 ‘‘maggs’”’ (magpies) 
were included in the account, which 
amounted to no less than /2 9s. 4d.; and 
war was waged against hedgehogs in 1808, 
which cost 6s. 3d. Fourpence a dozen seems 
to have been the usual price paid for the 
killing of sparrows. 


—and the Birds are Nesting 

I may not count our birds, linnets, star- 
lings (one came down Anthea’s bedroom 
chimney recently and brought with it piles 
of soot), goldfinches, fly-catchers (there is a 
pair always about the rock-garden), yellow 
ammer (no, my critical reader, not yellow 
hammer, though you will find it so spelt in 
books and so pronounced by folk who are 
fearful lest they should be accused of 
dropping an h). These birds are very sta- 
tionary; I always know a spot on a certain 
road where I shall find a pair. 

But I must cease to talk of birds, or 
I shall never tell you of half the delights 
of the country in spring-time. 
See that lovely glade in the Qe 
wood where the wild hyacinths 
grow, covering 
the ground with ss 


a glorious blue 
x 
% 
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Not long age the primroses were here raising 
their pale vellow faces to the sky, 
glad harbinget Now a mantle 
of blue is spread and the butterflies love 
the tortoiseshells, Red Admirals, the 
Peacocks, and the whites revel amongst the 


sweet 


of spring. 
scene 


flowers and bask in the sunlight. 

The old oak trees are now looking their 
best, when they are showing signs of re- 
newed vigour and the fresh russet-brown 
leaves are seen, ere yet the wealth of foliage 
hides the great part of the contours of trunk 
In our Berkshire woods, the out- 
skirts of the old Windsor Forest, there are 


and boughs. 


huge oaks, 


“hundreds of 


Gnarl d—older than the thrones of Europe—look 
What breadth, height, strength—torrents of eddy- 
ing bark ! 
Some hollow-hearted from exceeding age, 
and some 


Pillaring a leafy sky upon their monstrous boles.” 


The Ancient Oak Tree 

\ wondrous story this battered old tree 
could tell which from an acorn 
dropped by its sire in the days of chivalry 
vhen the Third Edward reigned, and heard 
tell of times when Saxon kings ruled 


sprang 


him 
over English land and when under his shade 
the Hundred Court held and rude 
justice administered by the folkmote. 


“Three centuries he 
Supreme in state 


was 


grows, and three he stays 
and in three more decays.” 
Soon the moon of roses dawns, and the 
common is golden with the ever-blooming 
gorse, and silver daisies spread themselves 
the The buttercups raise 
their heads in the pastures, and the cows 
Wild 
wander, the 


over meadows. 
seem to be standing in a golden lake. 


lowers attract us wherever we 


marsh-marigolds in the water meadows, the 


blue veronica or bird’s-eye with its cerulean 


petals, the orange-golden dandelion in the 
green sward, the white wild violet, the 
meadow orchis, the blue meadow crane’s- 


bill, and the little white chickweed on the 
garden path. They 
light and colour around them. 


all scatter blessings of 
And look at 
the gorgeous fields of red poppies in the corn 


at Shoreham. What a wealth of colour rich 


and rare is there! Poppies in the corn 
speak of bad farming or unfavourable soil ; 
but to look on such a field is almost sufficient 
recompense for a poor crop. 

Are you wearied with contemplating 
Nature’s beauties? 1] trow not: but the 
eye may grow tired with the contemplation 
of scenes of sylvan loveline and the heart 


satiated with too much happiness. We will 
leave the fields and forests for a time, and 
seek the habitations of man, the quiet rest- 
ful village wherein human art and skill have 
contrived to blend their achievements with 
Nature’s handicraft and to produce a con- 
stant harmony. 

Summer is the time for wandering. Some 
hasten abroad to other lands, when times 
are favourable, to explore the beauties of 
Switzerland or the archi- 
tectural treasures of Northern France. _ Per- 
haps it would have been better for them to 
stay at home and try to realise the at- 


Scandinavia or 


tractions of their own country. If you 
learn these, you will not need to go 
abroad. England has quite as many 
beanties to offer as any foreign land 


especially in its villages. The church dating 
back to Norman times with its additions 
erected by the piety of succeeding genera- 
tions of good Christian folk, the manor house 
nestling among the trees, the village green 
with its pond, with reeds and rushes lining 
its banks—the haunts of the 
farmhouses and cottages of the peasants, 
form that cannot be 
rivalled by any we see in other lands. Our 


moorhens 


combine to a scene 
country has seldom been ravaged by revolu- 
tionary violence. There is a sense of con- 
tinuity, of the upholding of old habits aud 
customs, of peaceful existence and simple 


life, which we trust will never be disturbed 


The Most Beautiful Village? 

Where shall we look for the more beav- 
tiful of our old English villages ? 

A few years ago the editor of the Spectator 
asked me to write an article for that paper 
describing the features of an ordinary village 
with the view of persuading the National 
Trust for the Preservation of Scenes ol 
Natural Beauty Historic Interest to 
acquire by purchase such a village and pre- 


or 


serve it from vandalism and destruction 

Modern buildings are intruding themselves 
the which are 
sometimes perishing from age and neglect 
The of utilitarianism abroad 
Picturesque dwellings, being 
repaired and made sanitary, are pulled down 
with blue slate 


amongst ancient cottages 
is 


ol 


spirit 
instead 


Hideous brick cottages 
roofs are erected in their stead, and the 
appearance of the village is being destroyed 
Hence it occurred to Mt [oe Strache\ 


to suggest that a real unspoilt village shot 
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ught and preserved and left as an heri- 


‘ai to future generations of Englishmen as 
, curiosity and as an example of what the 
country was like in the days of old. 
A Few Examples 

[ was glad to write that article. And then 
the question arose as to which was the most 
beautiful village in England and more 
worthy of preservation. The editor of the 
Sphere took up the quest, and several views 
f charming examples appeared 
in that publication, We might = — 
charter an aeroplane visit 
several of them. In Berkshire 
none 1s prettic r than the village 

f East Hendred, with its old 
houses bowered in trees and re- 
ling thatched reofs with gables 


bargeboards, its waysick 


hapel, Elizabethan farmhouse, 
noble church and manor house, 
which has a Roman Catholic 
hapel that was plundered by the 
soldiers of William of Orange. 

East Hagbourne is a charming 
village full of half-timber cottages, 
nd having two village crosses 
uid the remains of a third, a 
favourite haunt of artists. \ll 
long the Vale of the White Horse 


AND BYWAYS 


and many beautiful old houses of Cotswold 
stone. An old bridge spans a fine trout 
stream that runs through the village. 


“Black and White” Houses 
Herefordshire is famous for its ‘ black 
and white’’ houses, which also abound in 
Shropshire, Monmouth, Worcestershire and 
Cheshire. Weobley, with its quaint cottages 
gabled with bargeboards, is almost un- 
rivalled. A typical Dorset village is Okeford 
Fitzpaine, with its thatched 


— timber-framed houses, grand 
Ai church, and ancient cross. 

4 }) Gloucestershire, too, lacks not 
beautiful villages, especially in the 
Cotswold district, the region of 
xrey-stone houses, with roofs of 
slabs or tiles, where the masons 
have not forgotten the old Gothic 
style of building. Stanton is a 
characteristic hamlet that was 
owned in Elizabethan times by 


Thomas Dolman, the successor of 
the great clothier, “‘ Jack of New- 
bury.” He sold various holdings 
to divers people, who built several 
elizabethan and Jacobean houses. 
\ cross stands in the village street. 
Thomas Warren built a tine 16th 
century house, carving his initials 


there are unspoilt hamlets that vver the door, “ T. W., 1577." 
ave survived the march of pro- m Stanton Court, a tine Elizabethan 
gress | mansion, has fallen into the hands 
\cross the Thames, in Oxford- | of one who knows well how to 
there is Garsington unspoilt ¢- appreciate its beauties and who has 
+} “4 
the advent of any railway, }-°,™ SA\\\ carefully restored it. On the banks 
h has for its chief features — fs 


interesting old cross with its 

lvary ste ps, a@ Norman church, and a well- 
reserved manor house. 

in the same county is Great Tew, one 
+} 


the prettiest villages in England, with 
‘Ss grey-stone cottages clad with climbing 


Wiltshire is, perhaps, the best shire for 
thatch and unspoilt rusticity, though 
of its cottages are roofed with tiles 
are of half-timber construction. It 
ld be difficult to Improve upon the lovely 


lew of Potterne with ifs 
ses, Including the famous Porch Louse 
fine Karly English church. 

Castle Combe, in the same shire, has a 
“WYare-roofed market cross with high 


tched o 
hed gables, some gabled Tudor cottages, 


of the Wye opposite Tintern Abbey 
nestles the little hamlet of Brock 
weir, beneath the shade of a tree-crowned hill. 

Ringwood, in Hampshire, on the Avon, is 
worth visiting. It is as old as the Romans, 
and has a tine church and tower built in the 
Early English style. One day in 1085 the 
quictude of its street was much disturbed by 
companies of the King’s soldiers bringing in 
as their prisoner the Duke of Monmouth 
atter his defeat at Sedgemoor. 

Going back to our beloved Sussex we se« 
the very charming village of \ltriston, which 
tukesits mame trom Altre, a follower ot King 
\ltied, and was known as Alfric’ston,’’ a 
tvpieal English hamlet. It has a grand 
church, the cathedral of the South Downs, 
many old) houses, including the magnificent 
country inn, known as “ The Star,’ which 
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has oversailing upper storeys, a swinging 
sign supported by well-wrought ironwork, 
and the oriel windows adorned with carvings 
of bishops and monks and convivial com- 
panions. The clergy-house is a pre-Refor- 
mation building of much interest, which has 
been acquired by the National Trust. 


Bramber 

A very beautiful visit is that of Bramber, 
in Sussex, not far from “ breezy ” Brighton, 
but no greater contrast could exist between 
the two places. There all is modern, urban, 
fashionable and up-to-date, a London-by- 
the-sea, that owes its origin as a popular 
watering-place to the eccentricities of the 
“First gentleman in Europe’”’; here all is 
quiet and peaceful, a perfect model of what 


an old English village ought to be. The 
cottage roofs, sometimes tiled, sometimes 


stone, are gilded with lichens, their little 
gardens are bright with flowers in summer, 
and the hill beyond, crowned with the jagged 
ruins of the castle, is covered with elm-wood. 
It was at one time practically on the coast, 
as an arm of the sea which narrowed down 
at Steyning was here of great breadth and 
washed the sides of the castle mound. The 
sea flowed over the meadows of the Adur 
Valley, and the masts of ships clustered 
beyond Steyning Church. 

The artist’s view of Bramber, showing a 
half-timbered structure on the left and 
tiled-roofed, one-storeyed cottage with tall 
chimneys on the right, with its hedge and 
climbing roses, an inn with a swinging sign, 


a 


and in the distance the sun shining on as 
picturesque a group of cottages that line the 
village street as any in England, and farther 
still the shattered remains of the old castle, is 
altogether charming. 

Bramber Church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
stands on the hill close to the station. It 
was at one time cruciform, and we can see 
the relics of the arches of the chancel and 
of the north and south transepts in the 
exterior of the present building. The tower, 
its round Norman arches, has been 
converted into a chancel, and the nave is 
il. There isa Norman south door and 
some peculiar paintings. 


with 


rhe ruined castle of Bramber has a long 
history to tell, though it has played no great 
part in history. Its site is of an oval form 
surrounded by a deep dry fosse. The mound 
upon which it stands suggests a prehistoric 


10¢ 


origin, and was probably a British camp 
that guarded the entrance to the valley, 
The Saxon name of the place, Brymmburh, 
signifies a hill-fortification, and shows that 
it was in use in pre-Norman times. William 
the Conqueror granted the rape of Bramber 
to William de Braose, his friend, a powerful 
Norman warrior, the Sussex founder of the 
Duke of Norfolk’s family. He erected a 
strong fortress in the centre of the earth- 
work, leaving the ancient surrounding fosse 
untouched. 

For centuries the fortress guarded the 
valley of the Adur and the ancient port that 
has been supplanted by verdant meadow-land. 
In the great Civil War it was garrisoned for 
the King, and held by Captain Temple. 

When the Parliamentarians captured it 
they blew it up, and reduced it to its present 
state of ruin, which has doubtless been in- 
creased by neighbouring builders using it 
as a quarry. 

In this quiet village it would seem that 
nothing very exciting could ever take place 
to disturb its peace. But Mr. E. V. Lucas 
has discovered a letter from John Coulton 
to Samuel Jeake, of Rye, dated January 8th, 
1643-4, describing a pretty fight between the 
Royalists and Roundheads at this place. 

We read: ‘‘ The enemy attempted Bram- 
ber Bridge, but our brave Carleton, and 
Evernden, with his dragoons, and our Coll.’s 
horse welcomed them with drakes and 
musketts, sending some 8 or g men to hell 
(I feare) and one trooper to Arundel Castle 
prisoner, and of Capt. Evernden's 
dragoons to heaven.” 


one 


In Strange Company 
But I seem to see a strange company 


riding down this village street. One day 4 
young man, dressed in Puritan attire, 


accompanied by an older man of aristocratic 
mien, and a serving man, rode along with 
pretended carelessness, though their faces 
had an anxious look, especially when they 
saw three or four troopers approaching them. 
These soldiers recognised them as Cavaliers, 
and promptly insulted them, but were met 
with merry and cheerful rejoinders. % 
they passed on. 

Little did the troopers know that the 
stranger was the fugitive King Charles Il, 
attended by Lord Wilmot and the faithful 
George Gunter, who was on his road # 
Brighton, to France and freedom. 
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we come to Houghton Bridge at A nberley.”’ 
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This little village once returned —— 
to Parliament in 


two members 
the “good old days” of pocket 
boroughs ere yet Reform had sent 
its blessings o’er the land. 

Mr. Lucas tells of a Bramber 
election in 1679 when George Spencer 
was returned after enduring the 
agonies of three things which he 
abhorred—kissing old women, and | 
drinking wine with sugar and great 
glasses of burnt brandy. 

It had a distinguished member 
in William Wilberforce, the freer of 
slaves, who was so little acquainted 
when drivine 


with the place that 
through it one day he had to in- 
quire its name, and when told said, 
“Bramber? Why that’s the place 
I'm member for.’’? Those were grand 
days for rustic voters; one of these 
good people refused £1,000 for his 


vote ! * 


A Beauty Centre 

The whole district of 
abounds with interesting and beau- 
tiful villages. There is 
Steyning, a little grey town with 
red roofs, jutting gables, and tile 
covered houses, that back to the 
8th century, a delightful back-water of life 
where time passes easily along without 
hurry or hustle. The churches of Old Shore- 
ham and New Shoreham (not that there is 
anything new about the latter, as it was 
built in early Norman days) are some of 
the most interesting in the shire. Shoreham 
has inspired poets to sing sweetly. Swin- 
burne and Henley written 
thereon which we should like to quote, if 
space did not forbid, and the davs are never 
long enough to see all that places like this 
contain. We turn to the right at Shore- 
ham along the Worthing Road, passing Lanc- 
Ing, Sompting, Broadwater, and many other 
villages till we reach the Arun River, and 
then turn to the right past stately Arundel, 
until we come to Houghton Bridge at 
Amberley, which the artist has shown in our 
views, 


3ramber 


dates 


have poems 


- is a bridge to contemplate, as he is doing 
a lies on the grass in the summer-time and 

tasts his eyes on its noble arches and cut- 


eur 
Highways and Byways in Susse x.” By EV 
as. 


historic 
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waters and parapet with little loop- 


holed turrets. It is very old and 
was restored by the Bishops of 
Chichester in the 15th century. 


Amberley 

Amberley is episcopal, and has a 
castle or castellated mansion that 
in ancient times belonged to the 
Bishops of Chichester. It was built 
by Langton, Bishop of that See in 
the 14th century, and more exten- 
sively fortified by Bishop Rede in 
the time of Richard II. The dwell- 
ing-house was built by Bishop 
Sherbourne in 1508. Herein there 
is the Queen’s Room, where doubt- 
less Queen Elizabeth stayed in one 
of her progresses, and there were 
paintings by Bernardi executed for 
the bishop like those in his palace 
at Chichester, but these have 
wandered elsewhere. It stands on 
a low cliff, and has a formidable 
looking gateway flanked by towers 
and a moat spanned by a bridge, 
but has now degenerated into a 
farm. 

Amberley is famous for its trout, 
which, according to Fuller, rank with 
Arundel mullet, Chichester lobster, Selsey 
cockle, and the carp for which the shire is 
noted. In olden days this country was 
muddy and marshy. The village looks 
down upon the marsh called Wild Brook, 
through which the river ran; and so 
marshy was the parish that (according 
to the Sussex historian, Mr. Lower) the 
scornful neighbours of the Amberley folk 
jestingly described them as web-footed. 
In winter they used to reply to the query 
“Where do you belong ? Amberley, 
God help us!” But in summer, when the 
skies were bright and the marsh-land dry— 
“ Amberley, where would you live ?”’ This 
great morass has now been drained and con- 
verted into smiling meadows, 
with the lowing of cattle instead of the 
hollow boom of the bittern and the croak of 
the heron. The place used to be spoken of 
as “ Amberley—God knows,” and there is 
a proverb which runs: 


re-echoing 


* Amberley—God knows, 
All among the rooks and crows 
Where the good potato grows.” 


But we must hasten on our quest to find 


: 
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other beautiful villages, and 1f we ily across 
in an aeroplane from Amberley to the 
neighbouring county of Kent we cannot 
do better than land at Ightham Village. It 
is one of the most beautiful and delightfully 
situated in the county of Kent. The view 
shows the village green surrounded by pic- 
turesque old houses, some of which have 
gables enriched with carved bargeboards 
and behind the village rises a hill crowned 
with a grand old church surrounded by trees. 
It is dedicated to St. Peter and contains 
many monuments of departed worthies. The 
inn, with its separate signboard, faces the 
village green. It is of half-imber con- 
struction, and the nearness of the upright 
timbers points to the fact that it has been 
** doing business ”’ since the early days of the 


Toth century. 


The Old Forge, Ightham 

One of the most charming of the cottages 
is known as the Old Forg: a blacksmith’s 
shop of peculiar beauty. It is an L-shaped 
structure with long red-tiled roof, and a tall 
chimney on the left with its graceful stack 
surmounted by an ornamental head is an 
attractive feature. 

The blacksmith is evidently a great garden 
and flower lover. A wistaria mantles the 
porch, a vine has climbed to the caves, and 
flowers display themselves on stands around 
the little courtvard wherein the wrecks of 
carts and other vehicles proclaim that he 
a wheelwright as well as a_ black 


chief clory of the place is, of course, 
the famous Ightham Mote, which figures in 
Nas Mansions andother works on domes- 
tic architecture as one of the most charming 
old house in the kingdom. There is a 
erand old gateway that was built in the 
isth « tut and through it we pass into 
a square courtyard ; but the hall, which is 


irkable feature of the building, was 


erected early in the ryth century the chapel 


is Lite Tudor, and besides the stone building 
of half-timbered construc 
t lecorated barge 
md much else interesting It 
ol 1] | hehttul ol 
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vandal has fallen upon their quaint old 
buildings and picturesque surroundings 
But the country calls to us again and we 
must wander into the fields and woods ere 
winter’s stern blasts rob them of their 
beauty. The fierce midsummer days are 
past. The corn is cut and stacked by the 
skill of the thatcher, who is still an ingenious 
person, though he has not the art of his sire: 
nor is the straw cut by machines equal ti 
that reaped with a sickle for thatching pur- 
poses. The swallows have flown away and 
with them the bright days of summer : the 
larks and the linnets have ceased to sing, and 
there is a still silence in the woods, 

The rose-leaves lie scattered on the lawn 
save some gallant buds which strive to open 
when the sun tries to shine through the haze 
of autumn—symbols of hopes that wer 
born in summer days and fade and never 
reach maturity, 


The Golden Hues of Autumn 

And yet autumn comes clad in a gorgeous 
dress Everywhe re there isa glow of colout 
‘The leaves of the trees have taken to them- 
selves a golden tint. We enter the forest 
where, as Dante wrote no track of steps 
had worn a way Phe lonesome horror of 
the wood with its silence and its shadowy 
recesses strikes the heart with sadness ; but 
there the many-tinted bracken delights the 
eye as the declining sunlight pierces the glade 
and shows, now green, now golden, the 
decavinge fronds, that erst were breast hig! 
with their powerful growth Vanity ot 
vanities, all is vanity,’’ is the lesson It 
prea hes Look at the shapeless ruin ot ¢ 
wasps’ nest in early winter, lately the scent 
of marvellous activity with its predator) 
mass of winged warriors who preyed up 
the fruit in the orchard in their myriads 
and now where are they 

\ solitary queen is in hiding, paint 


dragging weary steps beneath a bough ol a 
aged oak or trying to find shelter m_ son 
hed or stable to await for the retun n 


spring. So this fine glade of bracken wi 


oon sink inte nothingness, until spring 


thee pu tl fronds arise again, to flout 
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IN HIGHWAYS 


with the golden tints of the fading birch and 
with that of the dying bracken. The holly, 
which grows so plentifully in our woods, pre- 
serves its dark green leaves and is adorned 
with its bright red berries, which, according 
to local tradition, presage a hard winter—a 
superstition and universal belief that I have 
vainly attempted to verify. 
These depend more upon the past spring 
and summer than on the future season ; 
but they provide food for our birds if the 
hard frost comes, and remind us of the 


coming Christmas. 


The English Holly 

A delightful tree is the holly, the English 
variety (Ilex aquifolium), always beautiful, 
always bright, constant, and clean; and 
there are many sorts, some golden, others 
silver; some with piercing thorns so thick 
that they are called ‘‘ hedgehogs,”’ and others 
that scarcely offer an offend- 
ing point as you gather the 


AND BYWAYS 
branches. Moss and lichens light with 
brilliant colours the bark of the trunks of 
the old oak trees, which retain their leaves 
longer than any other denizens of the woods. 

Probably not till December dawns will 
all their brown shrivelled leaves drop off, 
unless some very hard early frosts come. 
The trunk of that old monarch of the glen is 
hollow, and has its uses for the citizens of the 
forest. Therein will squirrels keep their 
store of food, birds build their nests, and 
the lonely owl will find a convenient place 
to roost in. 


The Legend of the Moss 

As we pass through the wood we tread on 
the soft beds of moss, that defy the approach 
of winter and show themselves green and 
bright when all things else decay. There is 
a beautiful legend about this moss. In a 
deep hollow in the heart of a forest grew a 
bed of moss. Though it was 
thick and soft like a velvet 


| 
leaves. Berries white and hie | carpet, no one ever stopped 
yellow, as well as red, adorn \ .:,| toseeits beauty, but hurried 
the hollies. } ‘ .* | on to the sunshine. And 
Holly and Christmas al | the moss mourned its hard 
ways gotogether. Its bright | fate and wished itself a 


green leaves make the cheeri 
est of decorations in church 
and in the house and set 
vants’ hall, where it is the 
chief foundation of the great 
bush that hangs there with 
the oranges and apples and 


ribbons and paper flowers ' 


and around it the household 

gathers and the village choir 

sing lustily : 

“God _ bless the master of this 
T he also, 

Likewise the little children 
That round the table go.” 
At least this used to be our 
custom when life was young, 
but there is an autumn in 
Nature, 
and old customs wither and 
decay like the leaves in the 
lorest, and hearts are not so 
light as in their spring-time. 
Other bright red berries 
adorn the fields and hedge- 
fowsin the autumn. Those 
of the wild rose and the 
hawthorn still cling to the 


life as well as in 


flower in a fine garden; 
people only trampled upon 
it; no one ever looked at it. 
One evening, just as the last 
golden rays of sunlight shone 
upon the tree-tops, a pale 
and weary Man came slowly 


through the forest. He was 
Jesus returning the 
wilderness after His forty 


days of fasting and tempta- 


tion. His feet were blistered 
with wandering over the 


burning sand, and were torn 
and bleeding from the sharp 
stones and briars. 

When He came to the bed 
of moss and felt its soft 
coolness on His wounded feet, 
He paused and spake a bless- 
ing on this little plant. 

“Do not fret,” He said, 
* because no one notices thee. 
Bear thy trouble patiently. 
Thou hast done good to Me 
and the Father will 
member thee.” 

He had scarcely spoken 
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when out of the moss budded a lovely rose. 
ts colour was like the glow of the western 
when the sun had set, and the veil of 


sky, 
tender moss which half concealed it only 
increased its beauty. 


said the Saviour, “ spread 
world and teach men the 


” 


“* Moss rose,” 
throughout the 
happiness of humility and patience. 

The despised moss had softened the Re- 
deemer’s earthly pain, had kissed His sore 
and wounded feet, and for this it had such 
sweet reward. 

There are two kinds of moss in the forest, 
one light, the other deeper in tone. Another 
batch of autumn colouring is given by the 
red and yellow that abound in our 
Berkshire an artist friend 
delights in painting them. When the trees 
are destitute seem to glow 
with brighter colouring, as if to make up for 
their neighbours’ 


fungi 
woods, and 
of leaves these 


deficiencies. 


Yellow, Brown, and Red 

The illustration shows well the chief array 
the brown, yellow, 
observer of Nature thus 
bearers of these tints: 
the bark of the trees, 


of autumn colouring, 


and red. A 


enumerates 


close 
the 
the 


Brown are furrows, 


the fallen leaves, and the stalks of plants ; 
red are the haws, the unripe blackberries, 
the bryony berries, and the red fungi; and 
vellow are the hawkweed, ragwort, and the 


leaves of hazel and elms. With such rich 
attire does Nature deck herself, vet 
lays her down to sleep when the boisterous 


ere she 
winds and frosts and snows of winter soothe 
het 

In these autumn days the squirrel, 
wood, is gathering 
acorns for “cold storage 
the winter months. We never 
them in the garden save when the nuts are 
getting ripe. They can tell whether a nut 
is good and has a kernel or not, without 
cracking it; and under the trees of the nut- 
walk there are always plenty of these dis- 
carded nuts, and if you open them you will 
find that the squirrels have never made a 
mistake. In the cold weather they huddle 
together in their nests, four or five together, 
to keep themselves warm. Sportsmen have 
always a tender heart for a squirrel. Our 
old M.F.H. when the hounds were 
running, discovered a squirrel in a trap. 
Iie stopped the hounds, released the squirrel, 
and then proceeded to hunt the fox. 


to slumber. 
most 


charming denizen of the 
its nuts and 


during see 


one day, 


Cub-hunting has begun, and in the early 
morning the hounds are drawing the combe 
wood and rattling the cubs, and it is pleasant 
to hear their cheery notes once more and to 
look forward to the wintry days in November 
when regular hunting begins. 


The Old Country 

We have wandered far along the highways 
and byways of rural England into the woods 
and forests. We have trodden them in all 
seasons, amid frost and snow and when spring 
has been calling the flowers from their leafy 
beds and “‘ the time of the singing birds has 
come’’; we have tramped the fields in 
leafy June and revelled in the glories of 
the summer days, and when autumn has 
touched with its cold fingers the face of 
Nature and woven wondrous textures and 
gorgeous colouring on tree and _ hedgerow. 
And now winter with us once more, 
Some love to fly with the swallows south 
ward to regions the sun is always 
shining, or to Alpine altitudes for winter 
sports and pastimes, but the Old Country is 
enough for We content to 
explore the English roads that are ever 
to the and to wander 
bypaths and the woods, to wo 
Nature in all her moods, to the “ex 
quisite filigree of frost and frosted snow” 
upon the brown bracken, to watch the wild 
creatures at their work and play in the lone 


1S 


where 


gor us. are 


attractive waylarer, 
along the 
see 


some wood, when the weather is open t 
join in the merry hunt, and when the day 
declines to enjoy the glow of a piled-up 


wood fire in the study grate, and 


* Old books to read. 


Av, bring those nodes of wit, 
The brazen-clasped, the vellum writ, 
Time-honoured tomes! 
The same my sire scanned before, — 
The same my grandsire thumbed oct, 
The same his sire homeward bore, 
The well-earned meed 
Of Oxford's domes: 
Old Homer blind, 
Old Horace, rake Anacreon, by 
Old Tully, Plautus, Terence lie ; 
Mort Arthur's olden minstrelsie, 


Quaint Burton, quainter Spenser, ay, 
And Gervase Markham’s venerie 

Jor leave behind 
The Holy Book by which we live and die.” 


With such companions life can ne’et be 


dull. Let others seek the city and its mail 
of care and strife and noise and affectation. 
The old road, the sure road, though * 


rau 4 i 
leads oftentimes uphill, the byway, ¥% 


and garden pleasance are for me, 
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MICHAERL 


By 


E. F. BENSON 


SYNOPSIS OF FIRST INSTALMENT 


Michael Comber, the son and heir of Lord Ashbridge, is wearied of the conventional life 


he is expected to live, and for which he feels he is not fitted. 


His cousin Francis would 


have filled the part of the heir to a lord to perfection, but Michael would rather follow 


his bent towards music. 
his father of the fact. 


Ile therefore resigns his commission in the Guards, and informs 
Naturally, he expects opposition in that quarter, and comes down 


to Ashbridge to interview him on the subject. 


CHAPTER III 


THE INTERVIEW 


ICHAEL’S train, as his mother had so 
infallibly pronounced, was late, and 
he arrived only just in time to hurry 
to his room and dress quickly, in order not 
to add to his crimes the additional one of 
npunctuality, for unpunctuality, so Lord 
ge held, was the politeness not only 
igs, but of all who had any pretence 
to decent breeding. His father gave him a 
tefully-iced welcome, his mother the tip 

ng, camel-like lips, and they waited 
slemnly for the appearance of Aunt Bar- 
ra, who, it would seem, had forfeited her 
(aims to family by her marriage. A man- 
tand a half looked after each of them 
ner, and the twelve Lord Ashbridges 
xm looked down from their illumin- 
led trames on their degenerate descendant. 
_ The only bright spot in this portentous 
anquet was Aunt Barbara, who had chosen 
Mat eve with what intention may pos- 

d, to put an 

and a brea 


M 


IK 


i0T 


ning 
guess immense 
iond tiara 


e Og 


on 


h 


tplate of rubies, 
alter one futile attempt to play 
mith the footmen, yielded himself up to the 


ine 


atmosphere of good breeding, and 
te his mutton chops with great composure, 
*ut Aunt Barbara, fortified by her gems, 
n excellent dinner, and talked all the 
> with occasional bursts of unexplained 


hac 


erward Mik l left 
ler, he found that his best efforts 
Wersation elicited only monosyllabic 
“Pits, and at last, in the despairing de- 
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sire to bring things to a head, he asked 
him if he had received his letter. An 
affirmative monosyllable, followed by the 
hissing of Lord Ashbridge’s cigarette end 
as he dropped it into his coffee cup, an- 
swered him, and he perceived that the 
approaching storm was to be rendered duly 
impressive by the thundery stillness that 
preceded it. Then his father rose, and as 
he passed Michael, who held the door open 
for him, he said: 

“If you can spare the time, Michael, I 
would like to have a talk with you when 
your mother and aunt have gone to bed.” 

That was not very long delayed; Michacl 
imagined that Aunt Barbara must have had 
a hint, for before half-past ten she an- 
nounced with a skilfully suppressed laugh 
that she was about to retire, and kissed 
Michael affectionately. Both her laugh and 
her salute were encouraging; he felt that 
he was being backed up. Then a proces- 
sion of footmen came into the room bearing 
lemonade and soda water and a plate of 
plain biscuits, and the moment after he 
was alone with his father. 

Lord Ashbridge rose and walked, very 
tall and majestic, to the fireplace, where he 
stood for a moment with his back to his 
son. Then he turned round. 

“Now about this nonsense of your resign- 
ing your commission, Michael,” he said. 
“I don’t propose to argue about it, and I 
am just going to tell you. If, as you have 
informed me, you have actually sent it in, 
you will write to-morrow with due apologies 
and ask that it may be withdrawn. I will 


see your letter before you send it.” 
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Michaei had to 


respectful as possible, consistent with firm- 


intended be as quiet and 
ness, but a sentence here gave him a spasm 
of anger. 
‘IT don't what sir,” he 
said, “by saying ‘if I have sent it in.’ You 
have received my letter in which I tell you 
that 
Already, even at the 
bad blood between them. face 
had clouded with that gloom his 
father would certainly call sulky, and for 
himself he resented the Michacl’s 
To make matters worse, he gave his 


know you mean, 


I have done so.” 
first words, there was 
which 
tone ol 
reply. 
little falsetto cackle, which no doubt was 
intended to convey the impression of con- 
fident good humour. 
be confessed, very little good humour about 
it, though he still felt no 
about the result of this interview. 

‘IT am afraid perhaps, then, that I did 


But there was, it must 


serious doubt 


not take your letter quite seriously, my 
dear Michael,” he said, in the bantering 
tone that froze Michael’s cordiality com- 
pletely up. “I glanced through it; I saw 


or so it struck me—about 
your resigning your commission and study- 
ing music; I think you mentioned Baireuth, 
and settling down in London afterwards.” 

“Yes. I said all that,” said Michael. 
“But make a mistake if not 
see that it was written seriously.’ 

His father glanced across at him, where 
he sat with his heavy, plain face, his long 
and short legs, and the sight merely 


a lot of nonsense 


you you do 


arm 


irritated him. With his passion for con- 
vention (and one of the most important 
conventions was that Combers should be 


fine, strapping, normal people) he hated the 
thought that it was his son who presented 


that appearance. And his son’s mind 
seemed to him at this moment as ungainly 
as his person. Again, very unwisely, he 


laughed, still thinking to carry this off by 
the high hand. 

Yes, but 
ously,” he 
mission now to inquire, without any nonsense, 


can’t take that rubbish seri- 


said. “I am asking your per- 


into what you mean. 

Michael frowned. He felt the insincerity 
of his father’s laugh, and rebelled against 
the unfairness of it. The question, he knew 
well, was sarcastically asked, the flavour of 
irony in the permi ion to inquire ” Wa 


not there by accident. 


To speak like that 


implied contempt of his opposition; he felt 


that he was being treated like a child over 


rebellion, in which subse- 


nursery 


1 


He 


real 


his 


quently, there no 


disobedience. felt anver rising jy 


spite of himselt 


oes you refer to it as rubbish, sir, there js 


the end of the matter.” 


“Ah! I thought we should soon agree,” 
said Lord Ashbridve, chuckling 

“You mistake me,” said Michael. “Ther 
is the end of the matter, because I won't 


discuss it any more, if 
I will intend ¢ 
persist in the idea that you can just brush 
like that.” 

This clearly took his father aback: it Was 


you treat me like this 
night, if 


say good you 


my resolves away 


a perfectly dignified and proper attitude t 
take in the face of ridicule, and Lord Asb- 
bridge, though somewhat an adept at th 
art of self deception as, for instance, wher 
he habitually beat the golf professional— 
from himself that his 
policy had been to laugh and _ blow away 
Michael’s absurd But it 


antly clear at this moment that this appar 


could not disguise 


abund- 


ideas was 
ently easy operation was out of his reach 

He got in his 
manner than he had yet shown, and laid bis 
hand on Michael’s shouldet 
front of him, evidently quite prepared to g 
away. 


up with more amenity 


he stood it 


“Come, my dear Michael. This won't 
do,” he said. “I thought it best to treat 
your absurd schemes with a certain light- 


ness, and I have only succeeded in irritating 
you.” 

Michael was perfectly aware that he had 
scored. And as his object was to score h 
made another criticism. 

“When you say 
said, with quiet respect, 


‘absurd SK hemes,’ sir, he 
“are you not stl 
laughing at them?” 

retreated strateg 


Lord Ashbridge again 
cally. 

Very well: I withdraw ‘absurd,’” ! 
said. “Now sit down again, and we W 
talk. Tell me what is in your mind.” 


at effort with himse!! 
Michael, t 
to behave filial! 


Michael made a 
IIe desired, in the ecret, 


be rea onable and cord 


real 


hell, 


while all the time his nerves were on edge 
with his father’s ridicule, and with his 
tinctive knowledge of his father’s distast 
for him 
Well, it? like this, father,” he said 
I'm doing no vood a [ am. | went on 
the Guards, as you know, because it was 
right thing to do. A business man’s son 
put into business for the same reason. And 


I’m not good at it 
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MICHAEL 


Michael paused a moment. 


“My heart isn’t in it,” he said, “and I 
dislike it. It seems to me Use less. We're 
for show. And my heart ts quite entireh 
in music. It’s the thing | care tor more 


than anything ¢ Ise.” 

Again he paused; all that came so eastty 
to his tongue when he was speaking to 
Francis was congealed now w hen he felt the 
contempt with which, though unexpressed, 
he knew he inspired his father. 

Lord Ashbridge waited with careful polite- 
ness, his eyes fixed on the ceiling, his large 
person completely filling his chair, just as 
his atmosphere filled the room. He_ said 
nothing at all until the silence rang in 
Michael’s ears. 

“That is all I can tell you,” he said at 
length, 

Lord Ashbridge carefully conveyed the 
ash from his « igarette to the fireplace before 
he spoke. He felt that the time had come 
for his most impressive effort. 

“Very well, then, listen to me,” he said. 
‘What you suffer from, Michael, is a mere 
want of self-confidence and from modesty. 
You don’t seem to grasp—I have often 
noticed this—who you are and what your 
importance is—an importance which every- 
body is willing to recognise if you will only 
assume it. You have the privileges of your 
position, which you don’t sufficiently value, 
but you have also the responsibilities of it, 
which I am afraid you are inclined to shirk. 
You haven’t got the large view; you haven't 
the sense of patriotism. There are a great 
many things in my position—the position 
into which you will step—which I would 
much sooner be without. But we have re- 
ceived a tradition, and we are bound to 
hand it on intact. You may think that this 
has nothing to do with your being in the 
Guards, but it has. We ”—and he seemed to 
swell a little—“we are bound in honour to 
take the lead in the service of our country, 
and we must do it like it or 
not. We have to till, with our own efforts, 
You learn 
the meaning of such words as patriotism, 
and caste, and duty.” 

Lord Ashbridge thought that he was really 
putting this very well indeed, and he had 
the sustaining consciousness of sincerity. 
He entirely believed what he said, and felt 
that it must carry conviction to anyone who 
listened to it with anything like an open 
mind. The only thing that he did not allow 
for was that he 


whether we 


‘our goodly heritage.’ have to 


personally immensely en 


joyed his social and dominant position, 
thinking it indeed the only position which 
was really worth having. This naturally 
gave an aid to comprehension, and he did 
not take into account that Michael was not 
so blessed as he, and indeed lacked this very 
superior individual enlightenment, But his 
own words kindled the flame of this illu- 
mination, and without noticing the blank 
stolidity of Michael’s face he went on with 
gathering confidence: 

“T am sure you are high-minded, my dear 
Michael,” he said. “And it is to your high- 
mindedness that I—yes, I don’t mind saying 
it—that I appeal. In a moment of unre- 
tlectiveness you have thrown overboard what 
I am sure is real to you, the sense, broadly 
speaking, that you are English and of the 
highest English class, and have intended to 
devote yourself to more selfish and pleasure- 
loving aims, and to dwell in a tinkle of 
pleasant sounds that please your ear; and 
I’m sure I don’t wonder, because, as your 
mother and I both know, you play charm- 
ingly. But I feel contident that your better 
mind does not really confuse the mere 
diversions of life with its serious issues.” 

Michael suddenly rose to his feet. 

“Father, I’m afraid this is no use at all,” 
he said. “All that I feel, and all that I 
can’t say, I know is unintelligible to you. 
You have called it rubbish once, and you 
think it is rubbish still.” 

Lord Ashbridge’s eloquence was suddenly 
arrested. He had been cantering gleefully 
along, and had the very distinct impression 


of having run up against a stone wall. He 
dismounted, hurt, but in no way broken, 
“Tam anxious to understand you, 


Michael,” he said. 

“Yes, father, but you don’t,” said he. 
“You have been explaining me all wrong. 
For instance, I don’t regard music as a 
diversion. That is the only explanation 
there is of me.” 

“And as regards my wishes 
authority?” asked his father. 

Michael squared his shoulders and_ his 
mind. 

‘I am exceedingly sorry to disappoint 
you in the matter of your wishes,” he said; 
“but in the matter of your authority I can’t 
recognise it when the question of my whole 
life is at stake. I know that Il am your son, 
and I want to be dutiful, but I have my own 
That only recognises 


and my 


individuality as well. 
own conscience.” 
Ashbridge 


the authoritv of my 


That Lord both 


seemed to 


we 
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tragic and ludicrous. Completely sub- 
servient himself to the conventions which he 
like the defiance of 
He only just 
checked himself from laughing again. 

“T refuse to take that answer from you,” 


he said. 


so much enjoyed, it was 


a child to say such things. 


“T have no other to give you,” said 
Michael. “But I should like to say once 
more that I am sorry to disobey your 


wishes.’ 

The repetition took away his desire to 
Jaugh. In fact, he could not have laughed. 

‘I don’t want to threaten you, Michael,” 
he said. “But you may know that I have a 
very free hand in the disposal of my pro- 
perty.” 

‘Is that a threat?” asked Michael. 

“It is a hint.” 

“Then, father, I can only say that I 
should be perfectly satisfied with anything 
you may do,” said Michael. “I wish you 
could leave everything you have to Francis. 
I tell you in all sincerity that I wish he 
had been my elder brother. You would 
have been far better pleased with him.” 

Lord Ashbridge’s anger rose. He was 
naturally so self-complacent as to be seldom 
aisposed to anger, but its rarity was not due 
to kindliness of nature. 

“T have before now noticed your jealousy 
of your cousin,” he observed. 

Michael’s face went white. 

“That is infamous and untrue, father,” he 
said. 

Lord Ashbridge turned on him. 

“Apologise for that,” he said. 

Michael looked up at his high towering 
form without a tremor. 

{ wait for the withdrawal of your accu- 
sation that I am jealous of Francis,” he 
T¢ plic d. 
" a dead silence. Lord Ash- 
bridge stood there in swollen and speech- 
Jess indignation, and Michael faced him 
undismayed. . . . And then suddenly to the 
hoy there came an impulse of pure pity for 
his father’s disappointment in having a son 


Chere 


was 


like himself. He saw with the candour 
which was so real a part of him how hope- 
less it must be, to a man of his father’s 
mind, to have a millstone like himself 
unalterably bound round his neck, fit to 
choke and drown him, 


| deed, I am not jealous of Franci 


father,” he said, “and I speak quite truth- 
fully when | aid how I ympathise with 
having a son like me I don’t want 


to vex you. I want to make the 
myself.” 

Lord Ashbridge stood looking exactly like 
his statue in the market-place at A hbridge. 

“If that is the case, Michael,” he sald, 
“it is within your power. You will write 
the letter I spoke about.” 

Michael paused a moment, as if Waiting 
for more. It did not seem to him possible 
that his appeal should bear no further fruit 
than that. But it was soon clear that there 
was no more to come. 

“TI will wish you good night, father,” he 


said. <$o 


Sunday was a day on which Lord Ash- 
bridge was almost more himself than during 
the week, so shining and public an example 
did he British nobleman 
Instead of having breakfast, according to 
the middle-class custom, rather later than 
usual, that solid sausagy meal was half an 
hour earlier, so that all the servants, except 
those whose presence in the house was in- 
peratively necessary for purposes of lunch, 
should go to church. Thus Old George and 
Lord Ashbridge’s private boat were exceed- 
ingly busy for the half-hour preceding 
church time, the last boat-load holding the 
family, whose arrival was the signal for 
Lady Ashbridge, however, 
always went on earlier, for she presided at 
the organ. ‘Those of the household who 
could sing clustered in the choir-pews near 
the organ, while the family sat in a large, 
square box, with a stove in the centre. 

Behind them, separated from the rest of 
the church by an ornamental ironwork grille, 
was the Comber chapel, in which anti 
quarians took nearly as much pleasure as 
Lord Ashbridge himself. Here reclined a 
glorious company of sixteenth 
knights, with their 
their sides, unyielding marble bolsters at 
their heads, and grotesque dogs at theit 
feet. Later, when their peerage was CoM- 
ferred, they lost a little of their yeoman 
simplicity, and became peruked and robed 
and breech d; one, indeed, in the age ol 
George III., who was blessed with poetical 
aspirations, appeared in bare feet and a 
scroll of manuscript 


best of 


become of the 


service to begin. 


honourable ladies 


Roman toga with a 


his hand; while later again, mere tablets ( 


the walls their almost un- 


commemorated 
canny virtues. 


And ju t on the other side of the rrille, 
but a ste p away, sat the present-day repre 
sentatives of the line, with Lady Ashbridge 
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near by at the organ, Lord Ashbridge him- 
self and his sister, large and smart and 
comely, and Michael beside them, short and 
heavy, with his soul full of the aspirations 
his father neither cared for nor understood. 
Church over, the company made its way 
back to the house. Michael, 
was in disgrace; his father, 
further course of action, neither spoke to 
him nor looked at him. After a rather 
portentous lunch, however, there came some 
relief, for his father did not ask his com- 
pany on the usual Sunday afternoon stroll, 
and Aunt Barbara never walked at all un- 
she was oblig red In 
hael joined her on the terrace, with the 


a of talking the situation over with 


of course, 


pending some 


Micl 


consequence, 
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Aunt Barbara was perfectly willing to do 
this, and she opened the discussion very 
pleasantly with peals of laughter. 

“My dear, I delight in you,” she said; 
“and altogether this is the most entertaining 
day I have ever spent here. Combers are 
supposed to be very serious, solid people, 
but for unconscious humour there isn’t a 
family in England or even in the States to 
compare with them. Our lunch just now; 
if you could put it into a satirical comedy 
called The Aristocracy, it would make the 
fortune of any theatre.” 

A dawning smile began to break through 
Michael’s tragedy face. 

“T suppose it was rather funny,” he said. 
“But really I'm wretched about it, Aunt 
Barbara.” 
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“My dear, what is there to be wretched 
about? You might have been wretched if 
you had found you couldn’t stand up to your 
father, but I gather, though I know nothing 
directly, that you did. At least, your mother 


has said to me three times, twice on the 
way to church and once while coming 
back: ‘ Michael has vexed his father very 
much.’ 


“And then the lunch! I am in disgrace 
too, because I said perfectly plainly yesterday 
that I was on your side; and there we were 
at lunch, with your father apparently unable 
to and unconscious 


of our 


see either me, 


you or 
presence. Fancy pretending not to 


see me! You can’t help seeing me, a large, 


bright object like me! And what will 
happen next? That’s what tickles me to 
death, as they say on my side of the 


Atlantic. Will he gradually begin to per- 
ceive us again, like objects looming through 
a fog, or shall we come into view suddenly, 

going round a corner? And you are 
just as funny, my with 
face and air of depressed determination. 
Why-be heavy, Michael? So many people 
are heavy, and none of them can tell you 


as if g 


dear, your long 


why.’ 

It was impossible not to feel the unfreez- 
ing effect of this. Michael thawed to it, as 
he would have thawed to Francis. 

“Perhaps they can’t help it, Aunt Bar- 
bara,” he said. “At least, I I can’t. 
I really wish I could learn how to. I—I 
don’t see the funny side of things till it is 
I thought lunch a sort of hell, 
know. Of funny his 
appearing not But it 
for more than that; it stands for his 


know 


pointed out. 


you course, It Was 


to see either of us 
stands 
complete misunderstanding of me.’ 

Aunt Barbara had the to see that 
the real Michael was speaking. When 


people were being unreal, when they were 


sense 


pompous or adopting attitudes, she could 
attend to nothing but their absurdity, which 
engrossed her altogether. But 
laughed at real things; real things were not 
funny but facts 
“He quite misundet 

Michael, with the eagerne 
hy welcome comprehension 


sne never 
were 
tands,” on 
with which the 


“He thinks I 


went 


can make my mind like his if T choose: and 
if I don’t choose, or rather can’t choose 
he think that his wishes, his authorit 
hould be ufficient to make me act a il 
wa Well, I won't do that Ile may 
eo on and that pleasant mile lit up 
Michael's plain face-—" he may go on being 


unaware of presence as long as he 
I am very sorry it should be ioe 
| 


but I can’t help it. 


my 
pleases. 


And the worst of it a 


that opposition of that sort--his sort makes 
me more determined than ever.” 

Aunt Barbara nodded. 

“And your friends?” she asked. “What 


will they think? ” 
Michael 

directly. 
“Friends?” he 


looked at her quite simply and 


“IT haven't gor 


said. 
any,’ 


“Ah, my dear, that’s nonsense ! ” she saic 
‘Tl wish it wa 


He 


likes me, 


Oh, Francis is a friend, 
thinks me an odd old thing, 
Other people don t. And 


I know, 
but he 


I can’t see why they should. I’m sure it's 
my fault. It's because I’m heavy. You 
said I was yourself.” a 
“Then I was a great ass,” remarked Aunt 
Barbara. “You wouldn't be heavy with 


You aren't 
heavy with me, for instance; but, my dear, 
lead isn’t in it when you are with your 
father.” 

“But what am I to do, if I'm like that?” 
asked the boy. 

She held up her fat 
marked the points off on her fingers. 


people who understood you. 


hand, and 


large, 


“Three things,” she said. “Firstly, get 
away from people who don’t understand 
you, and whom, incidentally, you don't 
understand; secondly, try to see how 


ridiculous you and everybody else always 
and, thirdly, which is much the most 


are: 
important, don’t think about yourself, ] 


| thought about myself I] should consider 
how old and fat and ugly I am I'm not 
ugly really; you needn't be foolish and 


I should 


and only 


poil my life by trying 


eating dev illed cod 


tell me so. 

to be young, 
fish and drinking hot plum-juice, or what 
ever is the accepted remedy for what we 
call obesity. We're all odd old things, as 
you We can onl et away from that 
depressing fact by doing something, and not 
Ive We can all tn 
is the really 


Sav. 


thinking about ours« 


not to be evoist gorm 


heavy quality in the world 
thi inspired 


She pau ed a moment 
discourse and whistled to Og, who had 
tretched his we limbs acre a bed ol 
particularly fine geraniun 


“There! hie iid pron your dog 
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yourself. As it’s my dog that has done it 

dear me, they do look squashed now he 
has got up—you don’t really mind about 
your father’s vexation, because you won't 
have to think about yourself. That is wise 
of you; if you were a little wiser still, you 
would picture to yourself how ridiculous I 
shall look apologising for Og. Kindly 
kick him, Michael; he will understand. 
Naughty! And as for your not having any 
friends, that would be exceedingly sad, if 
you had gone the right way to get them and 
failed, But you haven’t. You haven’t even 
gone among the people who could be your 
friends. Your friends, broadly speaking, 
must like the same sort of things as you. 
There must be a common basis. You can’t 
even argue with somebody, or disagree 
with somebody unless you have a common 
ground to start from. If I say that black 
is white, and you think it is blue, we 
can’t get on. It leads nowhere. And, 
finally 

Aunt Barbara turned round and faced him 
directly. 

“Finally, don’t be so cross, my dear,” 
she said. 

“But am I?” asked he. 

“Yes. You don’t know it, or else prob- 
ably, since you are a very decent fellow, 
you wouldn’t be. You not to be 
liked, and that is cross of you. A good- 
humoured person expects to be liked, and 
almost always is. You expect not to be 
understood, and that’s dreadfully 
You think your father doesn’t understand 
you; no more he does, but don’t go on 
thinking about it. You think it is a great 
hore to be your father’s only son, and wish 
Francis was instead. That’s cross; you 
may think it’s fine, but it isn’t, and it is 
also ungrateful. You can have great fun 
if you will only be good-tempered! ” 

“How did you know that—about Francis, 
I mean?” asked Michael. 

“Does it happen to be true? Of course it 
loes. Every cross young man wishes he 


aoe 


expect 


cross. 


was somebody else.’ 
“No, not quite that,” began Michael. 
“Don’t interrupt. It is sufficiently ac- 
And you think about your appear- 
ance, my dear. It will do quite well. 
You might have had two noses, or only 
one eye, whereas you have two rather jolly 
And do try to 


curate. 


see the joke in other 


peopl Michael. You don’t see the joke 
in your interview last night with your 
father it must have been excruciatinel, 


QUIVER 


funny. I don’t 
serious as well. 
there were points.” 

Michael shook his head. 

“T didn’t see them,” he said. 

“But 1 should have, and I should have 
been right. 
because it is sham. 
you don’t know it’s But your 
father knew he was being dignified, and 
you knew you were being dignified. My 
dear, what a pair of you! ” ; 

Michael frowned. 

“But is nothing serious, then?” he asked 
“Surely it was serious enough last night 
There was I in rank rebellion to my father, 
and it vexed him horribly; it did more, it 
grieved him.” 

She laid her hand gently on Michael's 
knee. 

“As if I didn’t know that!” she said 
“We're all sorry for that, though I should 
have been much sorrier if you had given it 
and ceased to vex him. But there it js! 
Accept that, and then, my dear, swiftly 
apply yourself to perceive the humour of 
it. And now, about your plans!” 

“T shall go to Baireuth on Wednes- 
day, and then on to Munich,” explained 
Michael. 


“That, of course. 


say it wasn’t sad and 
Sut it was funny top. 
d 


All dignity is funny, simply 
When dignity is real 
dignity. 


Perhaps you may find 
the humour of a Channel crossing. I look 
for it in vain. Yet I don’t know. ... The 
man who puts on a yachting-cap, and asks 
if there’s a bit of a sea on. It proves to 
be the case, and he is excessively unwell. 
I must look him next time I cross. 
And then?” 

“Then I shall settle in town and study. 
Oh, here’s my father coming home.” 

Lord Ashbridge approached down the 
terrace. He stopped for a moment at the 
desecrated geranium bed, saw the two sit- 
ting together, and turned at right angles 
and went into the house. Almost immedi- 
ately a footman came out with a long dog- 
lead and advanced hesitatingly to Og. 0g 
was convinced that he had to play 
with him, and crouched and growled and 
retreated and advanced with engaging 
affability. Out of the windows of the 
library looked Lord Ashbridge’s baleful 
face. .. . Aunt Barbara swayed out of her 
chair, and laid a trembling hand o 
Michael’s shoulder. 
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CHAPTER IV 
HERMANN FALBE 


ICHAEL practised a certain) mature 

and rather elderly preci ion in the 
ordinaty affairs of daily life. His habits 
were almost unduly tidy and punctual; he 
answered letters by return of post, he never 
mislaid things nor tore up documents which 
he particularly desired should be preserved ; 


he kept his gold in a purse and his change 


; in a trousers-pocket, and in matters of travel- 
ling he always arrived at stations with 
plenty of time to spare, and had such 


creature comforts as he desired for his 
journey in a neat Gladstone bag above his 
head. He never travelled first-class, for 
the very simple and adequate reason that, 
though very well off, he preferred to spend 
his money in ways that were more produc- 


| tive of usefulness or pleasure; and thus, 
| when he took his place in the corner of a 
second-class compartment of the Dover- 


Ostend express on the Wednesday morning 
following, he was the only occupant of it. 
Probably he had never felt so fully at 
liberty, nor enjoyed a keener zest for life 
and the future. For the first time he had 
asserted his own indisputable right to stand 
n his own feet, though he was 
genuinely sorry for his father’s chagrin at 
not being able to tuck him up in the family 
ch, his own sense of independence could 
not but wave its banners. There had been 
a second interview, no less fruitless than 
i the first, and Lord Ashbridge had told him 
that when next his presence was desired at 
home, he would be informed of the fact. 
His mother had cried in a mild, trickling 


and 


lashion, but it was quite obvious that in her 
heart of hearts she was more concerned with 


bilious attack of peculiar intensity that 
ad attacked Petsy. She wished Michael 
not be so disobedient and vex his 
father, but she was quite sure that before 
‘ong some formula, in diplomatic phrase, 
vould be found on which reconciliation 
could be based; whereas it was highly un- 
certain whether any formula could be found 
tat would produce the desired effect on 
Petsy, whose illness she attributed to the 
shock of Og’s sudden and disconcerting 
appearance on Saturday, when all Petsy’s 
nervous force was required to digest the 
Copious cream. 


a 
h 


Consequently, though she 
—— Teproachful glances at Michael, those 
‘rected at Barbara, who was the cause of 


cuter tragedy, were pointed with more 


penetrating blame. Indeed, it is question- 
able whether Lady Ashbridge would have 
cried at all over Michael’s affairs had not 
Petsy’s also been in so lamentable and 
critical a state. 
Just as the train 
the station a young man rushed across the 
platform, eluded with amazing agility the 
embrace of the guard who attempted to 
stop him, and jumped into Michael’s com- 
partment. He slammed the door after him, 


began to move out of 


and leaned out, apparently looking for 
someone, whom he soon saw. 

“Just caught it, Sylvia,” he shouted. 
“Send on my luggage, will you? It’s in 


the taxi still, I think, and I haven’t paid 
the man. Good-bye, darling.” 

He waved to her till the curving line 
took the platform out of sight, and then 
sat down with a laugh, and eyes of friendly 
interest for Michael. 

“Narrow squeak, 
gleefully. “I thought 
collared me. And I 
Parsifal.” 

Michael had recognised him at once as 
he rushed across the platform; his shouting 
to Sylvia had but confirmed the recognition ; 
and here on the day of his entering into 
his new kingdom of liberty was one of its 
citizens almost thrown into his arms. But 
for the moment his old invincible habit of 
shyness and sensitiveness forbade any re- 
sponsive lightness of welcome, and he was 
merely formal, merely courteous. 

“And all your luggage left behind,” he 
said. “Won't you be dreadfully uncom- 
fortable? ” 

“Uncomfortable? Why?” asked Falbe. 
“T shall buy a handkerchief and a collar 
every day, and a shirt and a pair of socks 
every other day till it arrives.” 

Michael felt a sudden, daring impulse. 
He remembered Aunt Barbara’s salutary re- 
marks about crossness being the equivalent 
of thinking about oneself. And the effort 
that it cost him may be taken as the measure 
of his solitary disposition. 

“But you needn’t do that,” he said, “if— 
if you will be good enough to borrow of me 
till your things come.” 

He blurted it out awkwardly, almost 
brusquely, and Falbe looked slightly 
amused at this wholly surprising offer of 
hospitality. 

“But that’s awfully good of you,” he 
said, laughing and saying nothing direct 
about his acceptance. “It implies, too, that 


wasn’t it?” he said 
the guard had 
should have missed 
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you are going to Baireuth. We travel to- 
gether then, I hope, for it is dismal work 
travelling alone, isn’t it? My sister tells 
me that half my friends were picked up in 
railway carriages. Been there before? ” 

Michael felt himself lured from the ordin- 
ary aloofness of attitude and demeanour, 
which had been somewhat accustomed to 
view all strangers with suspicion. And yet, 
though till this moment he had never spoken 
to him, he could hardly regard Falbe as 
a stranger, for he had heard him say on 
the piano what his sister understood by the 
songs of Brahms and Schubert. He could 
not help glancing at Falbe’s hands, as they 
busied themselves with the filling and light- 
ing of a pipe, and felt that he knew some- 
thing of those long, broad-tipped fingers, 
smooth and white and strong. The man 
himself he found to be quite different from 
what he had expected; he had seen him 
before, eager and intent and anxious-faced, 
absorbed in the task of following another 
mind; now he looked much younger, much 
more boyish. 

‘No, it’s my first visit to Baireuth,” he 
said, “and I can’t tell you how excited I 
am about it. I’ve been looking forward to 
it so much that I almost expect to be 
disappointed.” 

Falbe blew out a cloud of smoke and 
laughter. 

“Oh, you're safe enough,” he said. 

saireuth never disappoints. It’s one of 
the facts—a reliable fact. And Munich? 
Do you go to Munich afterwards? ” 

“Ves, I hope so.” 

Falbe clicked with his tongue. 

“Lucky fellow,” “How I wish 
I was. But I’ve got to get back again after 
my week. You'll spend the mornings in 
the galleries, and the afternoons and even- 
ings at the opera. Ah, Munich!” 

He came across from the other side of 
the carriage and sat next Michael, putting 
his feet up on the seat opposite. 

“Talk of Munich,” he said. “I was born 
in Munich, and I happen to know that it’s 


the heavenly Jerusalem, neither more not 
” 


he said. 


iCSS. 
“Well, the heavenly Jerusalem is prac- 
tically next door to Baireuth,” said Michael. 
“T know; but it can’t be managed. How- 
ever, there’s a week of unalloyed bliss 
between me now and the desolation of 
London in August. 
is to think of all the people who could go to 
Munich and don’t.” 


What is so maddening 


Michael held debate within himself. He 
felt that he ought to tell his new acquaint. 
ance that he knew who he was, that, hov. 
ever trivial their conversation might be, jt 
omehow resembled eavesdropping to talk 
to a chance fellow passenger as if he was q 
complete stranger. 
certain effort to make the announcement, 

“I think [ had better tell you,” he said 
at length, “that I know you, that [ye 
listened to you at least, at your sister's 
recital a few days ago.” 

Falbe turned to him with the friendlies 
pleasure. 

“Ah! were you there?” he asked, *| 
hope you listened to her, then, not to me 
She sang well, didn’t she?” 

“But divinely. At the same time | did 
listen to you, especially in the French songs, 
There was less song, you know.” 

Falbe laughed. 

“And more accompaniment!” he said 
“Perhaps you play?” 

Michael was seized with a fit of shynes 
at the idea of talking to Falbe abou 
himself, 

“Oh, I just strum,” he said. 

Se 

Throughout the journey their acquaint 
anceship ripened; and casually, in dropped 
remarks, the two began to learn something 
about each other. Falbe’s command of Eng 
lish, as well as his sister’s, which was s 
complete that it was impossible to believ 
that a foreigner was speaking, was & [| ' 
plained, for it came out that his mother 
was English, and that from infancy t 
had spoken German and English inds 
criminately. His father, who had died som 
dozen years before, had been a singel 


But it required again a 


some note in his native land, but Was dis 
tinguished more for his teaching than db 
practice, and it was he who had taught | 
daughter. Hermann Falbe_ himself ! 
always intended to be a_ pianist, but! 
; which they were left at 


him to gi 
his la 


poverty in 
father’s death had obliged 
lessons rather than devote himself to 
own career; but now at the age of thirty 
found himself within sight of the cot 
petence that would allow him to cut ow 
his pupils, and begin to be a pupil agai | 
himself. | 
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MICHAEL 


“* Just caught it, Sylvia,’ he shouted. 
‘Send on my luggage, will you?’ ’’—p, 


after these last three months in London, 
where she had suddenly leaped into emin- 
ence, to support herself and contributed to 
the expenses of their common home. But 
there was still, so Michael gathered, no 
great superabundance of money, and he 
guessed that Falbe’s inability to go to 
Munich was due to the question of expense. 
All this came out by inference and allu- 
‘on rather than by direct information, 
while Michael, naturally reticent and feel- 
that his own uneventful affairs could 
have no interest for anybody, was less com- 
municative. And, indeed, while shunning 
the appearance of inquisitiveness, he was 
‘ar too eager to get hold of his new acquaint- 
ance to think of volunteering much himself. 
Here to him was this citizen of the new 
Who all his life had lived in the 
palace of art, and dilettante 
nh, but with set aim and serious pul 


that in no 
And Falbe abounded in such 
he knew the singers and the 
world, and, 
td 


musicians of 
Which was much more than 


» He was himself of them; humble, no 


Drawn by 
9 Stanley Dav s. 
doubt, both in circumstances and achieve- 


ment as yet, but clearly to Michael of the 
blood royal of artistry. That was the 
essential thing about him as regards his 
relations with his fellow traveller, though, 
when next morning the spires of Cologne 
and the swift river of his fatherland came 
into sight, he burst out into a sort of rhap- 
sody of patriotism that mockingly covered 
a great sincerity. 

“Ah! beloved Jand!” he “Soil of 
heaven and of divine harmony! Ilail to 
thee! Hail to thee! Rhine, Rhine deep 
and true and steadfast... .” And he waved 
his hat and sang the greeting of Brunn- 
hilda. Then he turned laughingly to 
Michael. 

“T am sufficiently English to know how 
ridiculous that must seem to you,” he said, 


( ried 


“for I love England also, and the pas 
sengers on the boat would merely think me 
mad if J apo trophise 1 the cliffs of Dover 
and the mud of the J neh h road But 
here 1 am a German again, and would 


willingly kiss the soil. You English—we 
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English, I may say, for I am as much Eng- 
lish German—I have got the 
same feeling somewhere in our hearts, but 
we lock it up and hide it away. Pray God 
I shall never have to to which 
nation I belong, though for that matter there 
is no choice in it at all, for I am certainly 
a German subject.” 

He chattered 
spirits. 

“And to think that to-night we shall sleep 
in true German beds,” he said. “I allow 
that the duvet not convenient as 
blankets, and that there 
always up the middle of your bed, so that 
during the night your person descends to 
side while the duvet rolls down the 
other; but it is German, which makes up 
for any trifling inconvenience.” 

All this youthful, unrestrained enthusiasm 
was a revelation to Michael. Intentionally 
absurd as Falbe’s rhapsody on the Father- 
land had been, Michael knew that it sprang 
from a solid sincerity which was not 
ashamed of expressing itself. Living, as 
he had always done, in the rather formal 
and reticent atmosphere of his class and 
environment, he would have thought this 
fervour of patriotism in an English mouth 
ridiculous, or, if persevered in, merely bad 
form. Yet when Falbe hailed the Rhine 
and the spires of Cologne, it was clear that 
there was no bad form about it at all. He 
felt like that; and, indeed, as Michael wa 
beginning to perceive, he felt with a similar 
intensity on all subjects about which he felt 
at all. 
vivid quality about Aunt Barbara, but Aunt 
Barbara’s vividness was chiefly devoted to 
the hunt of the absurdities of her fri nds, 
and it was always the concretely ridiculous 
that she pursued. But this handsome, vital 
young man, with his eagerness and his wel 
come for the world, who had fallen with 
so delightful a cordiality into Michael's 
company, had already an attraction for him 


belic ve 


as 


choose 


on in tremendous high 


1S so 


is a watershed 


one 


There was something of the same 
g 


of a sort he had never felt before. 
Dimly, as the days went by, he began to 


conjecture that he who had never had a 


friend was being hailed and halloed to, 


was be ing ordert d, if not by precept, at any 
rate by example, to come out of the shell of 
his reserve, and let himself feel and let 
himself express. He could see how utter], 
different was |] albe’ eneral con eption and 
practice of life from his own; to Michael it 


had always been a ¢ regation of strangers 


—Francis excepted—who moved about, busy 
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with each other 


no allure for him, 
uncivil, wholly alien to him. 
ing to that this 
absence of comradeship which he had miss 
all his life, was of his own making, jp « 
far as his shyness and sensitiveness were t! 
of it; but in effect he 
had a friend, because he had never yet take 
his shutters down, so to speak, or throw: 
front door open. 
through chinks, and felt how lonely he was 


grant 


cause had never 


his 


but he had not given anyone a chance 
get in. 

Falbe, on the other 
window, ready 
he had hailed Michael, with cheeri 
words. There he lounged in his shir 
sleeves, you might say, with elbows on th 
window-sill; and not from politeness, | 
from good fellowship, from the fact that 
liked people, was at home to everybod 
He liked people; there was the key to it 
And Michael, much he might 
capable of liking people, had up till n 
given them no sign of it. It really wast 
their fault if they had not guessed it. 

Two days passed, on the first of wh 
-arsifal given, and the 
Meistersinger. On the third there was: 
performance, and the two young men hb 


hand, lived at his 
to hail the passer-by, eV 


«ld 


however 


was on 


agreed to meet in the morning and 
out of the town 
among the hills, and spend the da 
the woods. Michael had looked fo 
this day with extraordinary pleasure, be 
rled with it a sort of ag 

Falbe would find hn 
a very boring companion. But the prece| 
of Aunt Barbara came to his mind, and 

reflected that the certain and sure wa) 

to be taken up witht 


And anyhow, Fai 


to a neighbour 


there was mil 


of apprehension that 


proving a bore wa 


idea that he might be. 


had proposed the plan himself. 

They lunched in a little restaurant! 
a forest-enclosed lake, and since the @ 
was very hot, did no more than stroll ¥; 
the hill for a hundred yards, where t 
would gct some hint of bre cze, and d spose. 
themselves at length on the carpet of pitt 
needles. Through the thick boughs over 
head the sunlight reached them only 
pecks and flake the wind was but as 
distant ea in the branche , and Falbe ro 


to his face, and sniffed at 

leave the custo with wi 
he enjoyed all that was to him enjoya 

“Ah! that’s good, that’s good!” hes 


Ove! on 


aromatic with 


ind with affairs that ha 
and were, though poy 
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MICHAEL 


“How I love Is—clean, sharp smells 
like this. But they’ve got to be wild; you 
can’t tame a smell and put it on your hand- 
kerchief ; it takes the life out of it. Do you 
Comber? ” 


like smells, 


«J—I really never thought about it,’ > said 
Michael. 
“Think now, then, and tell me,” said 


Falbe. “If you consider, you know such a 
lot about me, and, as a matter of fact, I 
know nothing whatever about you. I know 
you like mus sic—I know you like blue trout, 
because you ate so many of them at lunch 
to-day. But what I know about 
vou? I don’t even know what you thought 
of Parsifal. No, perhaps I’m wrong there, 
because the fact that you’ve never mentioned 
it probably shows that you couldn’t.” 

you've guessed right there,” said 
chael. “I couldn’t talk about it; there’s 
hing to say about it, except that it is 


else do 


Parsifal. 

“That's true. It becomes part’ of you. 
That’s the glory of it all,” he said; “that 
art and its emotions become part of you like 
the food you eat. Art is always making us; 
it enters into our character and destiny. As 
long as you go on growing you assimilate, 
and thank God one’s mind or soul goes on 
growing for a long time. I suppose the 
moment comes to most people when they 
cease to grow, when they become fixed and 
hard; and that is what we mean by being 
id. But till then you weave your destiny. 
must excuse me; but Germans are 
always metaphysicians, and they can’t help 


“Go on; be German,” said Michael. 
“Liebe Gott! As if I could be anything 
said Falbe, laughing. “We are the 


oly nation which makes a science of ex- 
perimentalism; we try everything, just as 
4 puppy tries everything. It tries mutton 


nes, and match-boxes, and soap and boots; 
it tries to find out what its tail is for, and 
nites it till it hurts, on which it draws 
te conclusion that it is not meant to eat. 
Like all metaphysicians, too, and dealers 
in the abstr act, we are intensely practical. 
Our passion her experime ntalism is dictated 
by the firm object of us ing the knowledge 
"eacquire. We are tremendously thorough; 
we waste nothing, not 
he English hee an 


Stine 


whereas 
for 


rames, 


even time, 
absolute 


Look at all 


genius 
time, 


your 


your sports, your athletics—I am being quite 
German now, and forgetting my mother, 
bless her!—they are merely devices for 
vetting rid of the hours, and so not having 


to think. You hate thought as a nation, and 
we live for it. Music is thought; all art is 


thought; commercial prosperity is thought; 
soldiering is thought.” 

“And we are a nation of idiots?’’ asked 
Michael. 

“No; I didn’t say that. I should say 
you are a nation of sensualists. You value 
sensation above everything; you pursue the 
enjoyable. You are a nation of children 
who are always having a perpetual holiday. 
You go straying all over the world for 
fun, and annex it generally, so that you can 
have tiger-shooting in India, and lots of 
gold to pay for your tiger-shooting in Africa, 
and fur from Canada for your coats. But 
it’s all a game; not one man in a thousand 
ia England has any idea of Empire.” 

“Oh, I think you are wrong there,” said 
Michael. “You believe that only because 
we don’t talk about it. It’s—it’s like what 
we agreed about Parsifal. We don’t talk 
about it because it is so much part of us.” 

Falbe sat up. 

“I deny it; I deny it flatly,” he said. 
“I know where [ get my power of foolish, 
unthinking enjoyment from, and it’s from 
my English blood, I rejoice in my English 
blood, because you are the happiest pcople 
on the face of the earth. But you are happy 
because you don’t think, whereas the joy 
of being German is that you do think. 
England is lying in the shade, like us, 
with a cigarette and a golf ball with which 
she has been playing her game. But Ger- 
many is sitting up all night thinking, and 
every morning she gives an order or two.” 

“Po you mean she is thinking about 
England’s golf ball? ” asked Michael. 

“Why, of course she is! What else is 
there to think about? ” 

“Oh, it’s impossible that there should be 
a European war,” said Michael, “for that 
is what it will mean! ” 

“And why is a European war impos- 
sible!” demanded Falbe. 

“It’s simply unthinkable! ” 

“Because you don’t think,” he inter- 
rupted. “I can tell you that the thought 
of war is never absent for a single day 
from the average German mind.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Home - Coming 


An EpisoDE OF THE Russian CuristMas 


By EVA BRETHERTON 


|. 
N the vast country of Russia, snow- 


wrapped as it is through long months of 
ourselves seldom 
than 
prolonged autumn, and where distances have 
to be covered of which we seldom dre am, 
the home-coming for the Christ 
irom school or college 

small undertaking, 
gone through year alter year by so many 
students of both ' the 
less nature of the Russian people in 
T quest for the education they 
The following true episode is one 
the risks to which these plucky 
may be exposed, 

bitter day, cold even for ] 
‘hen three days before ( hristmas 
sian Chri 


the year during which we 
experience anything mor 


severe al 


mas holidays 
cities is 
That it 


in the great 
Iten no is 
. 

illu 


SCXCS trates 


crave, 
showing 
young folk 


It Was a 


tussia, 
the Kus 
stmas falls thirteen days late than 
ours) Andrey Mi lotzov, a lad of 


fifteenanda 
‘adet at the Military Acad my of Petrograd 
‘et out on his journ Y of 700 miles to his 


me in Central Russia whic h he should 
on the mornine « ma 
time for the stivitie that day 

Was uk ] 
ed, as is il 

avelling exper but very 
hore, and being a < capablk 
m the journey was no new 


experience, left to make his way home as 
he chose. 

The railway journey to Mos« 
Ilere there w 
and a wait of some hours bef 
the journey to the town 
would be the rail terminus, the final stretch 
having to be covered by sleigh. Not 
caring to wait in the station Andrey wandered 
out into the city, pausing here and there 
to gaze at the brightly lighted shops. 


one upied 


thirteen hours, as a change 


re resuming 


onward which 


Iie was just returning to the station 
When in the window of a book shop (a 
thing he could never pass !) his eye fell 
upon a beautifully illuminated copy of the 
* Life of St. Sergius,”’ Ile caught his breath 
as he peered through the pane. What a 
Christmas present to take home to the 
mother One that would please her above 


all things! Without further hesitation he 
turned into the shop and demanded the 
price, Twenty-five roubles! It seemed a 

mt deal of money, but for such a beautiful 


thing, and for the mother too!  Plungine 
lis hand into his pocket he dt | t its 
content ma Lad the price asked on the 
counter, 

Phe treasure was carefully wray ped up 
nd tucked away in an er pocket oft 
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under cap swhich covered ted, Ilere A 
his head. evatherm of 1 kk i Is 
: Only as he put down the monev for his © their ] from th st 
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with which to pay for his 1 leigh journey H{e had not much } 
: of 150 miles on to Bylina, h home, which old m jik—lDeter 1 
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for Andrey’s valise (being greeted trium- 
ohantly by the friendly waiter), made 
theit way cautiously through the streets of 
} . town, crowded with Christmas shoppers 
and other sledges, and were at last out 
on the open road—though a road in the 
sual sense of the word it could hardly 
be called, for, except when passing through 
forests, the track beaten in the snow seldom 
foll yved the line of the summer-time road, 
but made its own way across fields or 
along the frozen surfaces of rivers wherever 
it seemed most expedient or saved the 
But always, save where 
rom or fell to the course of a river, it 
followed the interminable level of the plains. 
Dark fell about four. Shortly after they 
rev up at a lonely log cabin (or Isba) 
ngwith its barns about it by the road- 
Peter Pavlitch climbed down, knocked 


createst distance, 
i 


admittance and shelter 
for his horses for an hour or two. While he 
stabled and fed the latter the sturdy peasant 


nthe door and aske« 


1 
} 


in who had answered the door drew 
Andrey into the dimly lit interior of the 
Isba, motioning him to a place by the tall 
Stove, 

“You look cold, Barin!” she said 


Sit you here while I 
see if the stchee (cabbage soup) Is ready.” 


sympathetically. 


She opened the oven beneath the stove 
and drew out a great carthenware pot 
which emitted a savoury steam. <A few 
minutes later Peter joined them with a 
lad who had helped him in the stable, 
and together they partook of a rough but 
comtorting meal at the long trestle table, 
while the gossip of all the villages round was 
discussed by the three peasants, 

Later, back in his place by the tall stove, 
Andrey fell asleep to the incessant sound 
of wagging tongues. 

The horses who were to take the sledge 
the whole distance of 150 miles were obliged 
to be given rest, so that it was late, 
nine or ten at night, before Peter tapped 
the boy on the shoulder and told him it was 
time to start. Had he gone as he should 
have gone by post sleigh, with frequent 
changes of horses—he would by now have 
been many hours farther on his journey. 
Ilowever, he was quite content. Climbing 
sleepily into the sledge to the sound of his 
hostess’s parting good wishes he snuggled 
into the hay, drew his fur cap down over his 
head and sank back into sleep. 
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It must have been a couple of hours 
later that he was awakened by a violent 
shaking of his arm. 

“What is it ?’ 
his head 

Awaken ! 
Volki!’”’ (wolves). 

“ Where ?”’ he whispered. ‘ It can't be!” 

“ Look! ’’ said the old man dramatically. 

Andrey peered into the darkness. He 
could see nothing but a pale stretch of 
snow, upon which stood the dark forms of 
pine-trees, outriders of the forest through 
whose borders they were passing. There 
was no moon and the sky was dark, but 
here and there among the trees he saw 


he said drowsily, lifting 


said his companion hoarsely. 


scattered stars. 
There’s nothing ! * he said, relieved, 
‘*Onlvy snow and trees and stars!” 

Peter laid the whip heavily across the 
backs of the horses and repeated hoarsely, 
Volki!’’? Andrey looked again and realised 
suddenly that all the “ 

They were the eyes of many wolves ! 

He looked blankly towards the old 
man. ‘“ What can we do?” he said. 

“Have you a knife?” 
Peter asked shortly. 
The boy handed his 


stars ’’ were in pairs ! 


pocket knife in silence. Hliteching the reins 
over his arm for a moment Peter deftly 
lashed it, open, to the butt of his whip, 
forming a short spear. As he worked he 
muttered to himself. 

Accursed spot! Never before would 
T pass this place in the darkness! It was 
only that I wished to be home for the 
Christmas —there ! He his’ im- 
provised spear down for a moment, and 
drawing from his belt the chopper which 
every moujik invariably carries, handed it 
to Andrey. 

“ IKneel down,” he commanded, “ and 
when they come within reach strike!” 

He turned away, and first taking off his 
cap and reverently crossing himself with 
the brief words ‘It is with God!” he 
gathered up the reins in one hand, the 
reversed whip-handle in the other, and gave 
his whole attention to the controlling of 
the horses, who, aware of the wolves’ 
proximity, had become frightened and 
restive. 

Andrey, behind him, peered out into the 
darkness where those ominous stars grew 
ever brighter. He too crossed himself and 
breathed the simple words which are not 
so much a prayer as the placing of one's 
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A Russian Christmas in the House 
of the Governor of Petrograd, 


life in the hands of the Almighty. The 
silence was broken now and the forest 
seemed full of the terrifying howls of the 
pursuing beasts—howls which were answered 
every now and then by the panic-stricken 
shriek of one or other of the horses as they 
galloped onward at ever madder speed. 

But with every effort of man and horses, 
it was clear that they were not gaining 
on their pursuers. Suddenly on either side 
a pair of shadowy grey forms dashed from 
the main pack and raced forward parallel 
with the flying horses. The moment had 
come. The sides of the trap were set, ready 
to close in upon what seemed like the 
doomed sledge and its o: cupants. Andrey 
arcely breathed. 

Then the shadowy forms leapt with one 
accord toward the horses. And at that 
instant Peter de xterously dealt each of the 
Tee animals in succession a sh ip stab 
= his improvised spear. They sprang 


‘'Y lorward, as they were meant to do, 

1 the hungry forms on either side fell 
* snarling among the pack, 


Photo? 
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For a few minutes the grim pursuit went 
on again. 

“Have we a chance?” Andrey shouted 
into Peter's ear. 

**God knows! But if He would but give 
us a couple more versts there is a hamiet 
thereabouts where we could shelter. Ach! 
The accursed ones ! ”’ 

A second time shadowy forms closed in 
and leapt. A second time also old Peter 
by a supreme effort foiled the attack. But 
as, carried by the plunge of the horses, 
the sledge swept past, one of the wolves 
falling back to join the pack leapt again, 
this time at the boy in the back of the 
sledge. 

The cruel jaws missed his flesh, but caught 
and held firmly the skirt of his fur coat. 
For an instant it seemed as if all was over 
and he must be dragged to death. Then, 
mercifully, the coat—an old one—tore away 
from the waist. Recovering his balance 
Andrey struck with all the strength of his 
young arm and the weight of the chopper 
it wielded at the head of the wolf which 
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for another second still hung suspended wrong and no | her t 
across the edge of the sledge Ah! - 

The blow was a good ¢ It split the Both man 1 1 drew a sobbi 
wicked skull, the jaws relaxed, and a breath as, 1 la | of the 1 
moment later the beast fell away, dead, appeat 1 the dusky ip { n | 
to ti 1d. and it build t ing darkly 
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pitched howl of blood-lust the rest of the = steady as, pushin; i cap back from his 
pack abandoned the pursuit for the time brow, he said tersely, 1!” (I sweat’). 
being and fell simultaneously upon the Phe tension thu haracteristically 1 
body of their companion, snapping vi iously lieved, both turn 1 to the East and 
at one another in their greed and fury the crossed themselves. 
while. The rest of the night seemed all 

“ Brave fellow!” said old Peter ad- fusion to the overtir Lb v dim re 
miringly. “It is right that your name tion of much talk, excited question 
should be Molotzov!” (a brave man). comment on the part of the hurt 
Then he turned to his horses, and with the awakened occupants ol the Isba, eX] 
intimate words of encouragement that a tions many times repeat 1 on lus pa 
Russian knows so well how to use to his Peter’s. To this perpet il chorus 1 
inimals, he urged the tired, terrified creature inevitable stchee w warmed and 
onward again towards the hamlet which he with hunches of bread and bowls ¢! Ny 
kne¢ should be not far away by now. Through it all, the balk 1 w lves | 

For five or ten minutes they galloped and shricked to t] 1 outside, 
in silence. Then once more the two who — the frightened hot red them 1 
stood with straining ears heard again that the stables. O1 ith the com 
ominous bell-like note which indicates a dawn did the wol link away ! 
running pack. The pursuit w resumed, forest, and _ siler \ possibt 
though as yet far distant. rest fell upon the « 

Another five minut 1 the bell-like rh 
cry evel What if Peter were a I, 

Igo 
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expres ed g 1 wishes of the 


nosy 


: Je community, which had gathered to 


r the news of their startling arrival. 
rey went doubly protected from any 
il that might befall him by a tiny gilt 


ross hung round his neck by one of the 


hters of the house, who had fallen in 


is much with his blue eyes and bright 


risp hair as with his prowess tn aving 


However, although their late start would 
tail a verv late arrival at Bylina that 


cht, Peter did not anticipate having to 
fter dark any district where wolv« 

| be likely to be encountered, and 
itter of fact the day passed without 

nture, 

It was many hours alter nightfall that 
reached familiar suri lings, and at 
lin at the wrought-iron gate 


Molotzov estate, lying a little apart 
illage. they passed up the 
g dark avenue, shaded by its great trees, 


came suddenly in sight of the mansion, 
saw that the windows were brightly 
1 up, al 1 heard the weet sound of 


hold 


The great room was one blaze of light. 
Evergreens decked its walls, and candies 
flickered in sconces everywhere. On the 
table, not yet touched, was spread the 
Christmas Eve feast. At one end of the 
room stood the priest; at a little distance 
were gathered the family of the Barin and 
their guests, behind them the dependents 
and villagers—a homely group with honest, 
shining faces, 

lor a moment no one saw Andrey, and 
dazzled by the light he could not distinguish 
the figures of his father and mother amongst 
the rest. Then he saw them, the former 
tall and broad-shouldered with his strong 
calm face, the latter looking gentle and 
weet as ever, but pale and anxious. Her 
eyes were bent upon the book in her hand, 
but as Andrey looked at her she raised them 
suddenly and they met those of her boy. 
She started, and a glad light sprang into 
her face. She beckoned to him, holding 
out one hand, and he slipped through the 
crowd to her side, 

Por one moment her eyes devoured him. 


The Historical Uspensky Photos 
‘1 Cathedral in Kostroma. Gulla, Petrograd. 
I | relati ; Then he pre ed him to het While the 
| th the weet clear voices of the choir broke out 
tt Bari It int nto the words of the Chri chant 
. cust ( bev Glory te God in the highest 


On earth peace aud goodwill towards men.” 


\imoment later Peter Pavlitch joined the 


group, and together as one great funuly 


‘v knelt for the final benediction. 


ve 

ing out int the night, i> j 

Andrey nodded. am not too 
late afterall! Go thou round and f 

his that T am in tin ~ / d 

nd indirectly had s j i te 

the tue side door li ¢ 

ryed mW of, Soltiy opened 
rom 


Koad. Mr. Broken Parole and Miss Rosamund,’ E. Hodgson 
» 


he cried. ‘ The babes in the wood! po Li 


y 
| ax” | | 
| F A 
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PETTIFER’S PLEDGE 


The Story of a Prisoner of War 


By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


CHAPTER I 


COMMANDER RICHARD PETTIFER 


AVAL OFFICERS were frequent guests 
N at Wvmerling Man which les on 
the hills above Portsmouth, durin the 
rench Revolutionary \ Peter 
Carew was an ardent patriot for e thing 
ting the Corsica pel he ibhorred 
Evil One; 1 inoiher, he had a 
geable dauvhter, M ess) Rosamund 
Carew, the fairest Witel mtd 
all Hampshire | lwas i fan 
to be Spo led by t ttentio she 
ved. 

But her parents h mb s for her 
ad any prospective admiral of the Red, 
ite or Blue Her future husband must 
e family connectior well warranted 


had encouraged the 


tacit 


im 
ler the Honour- 


eldest son of Lord 
e da ieceed to 
residence in 
i ld Chase 
Upon their first with him 
ney had had ) thou nt of uch devel |’ 
ent—Nis Misovynist principl Were 


lotty 


1 indifferent airs nd her open « revard 
material adyva had contrary 
on the blunt t ed to the el 

tlons he fair sex. His interest 
sed, his amout pig ed. 
a frequent visitor at Wovmerling 
It was SOON apparent to the delighted 
nts what the ittentions rornitied 
MS mtimac h othe rl het elt 
ressed hardl t 
l hardly at all I | period 
tations, indeed, emed to become 
gly strained and formal Then, 
Dar 
When | ( L exper 1 had 
ed an Imost in le bh ] ch he 
nlormed Pp, Carew hi 


ambitions, and was joyfully accepted by the 


son-in-law, 


“quire as 

It was Mistress Carew who brouvht the 
tidings to her dauvhter- seated at her 
tapestry frame under the spacious shadow 
of the beech tree on the lawn. She was not 
without certain) misgivings her task, 
knowing the girl’s wilful mature and the 


equally resolute calibre of her husband's 
will. 


But she was not prepared for the scorn 


ful repulse with which she was met In 
vain she dilated on temptit advan 
tures to accrue to her daughter from such 
a mate h. There was the ame ominous 
flush in Mistress Rosamus CVE 
had so oiten seen in the frosty blue ones 
of the squire when fired with Opposition 


zeal, 
the t 
from the 


and her heart sank at the pros 
rouble that might accrue to all of them 


pect of 


situation, 
Richard 


‘LT shall never marry Pettifer,” 
had been the cirl’s concludi dictum, “not 
was to be a duke. Hlow « I love 
such a cruel tvrant of a man?” 


Mistress 


“Hle is first-rate ofticer.” 


Carew defended him, 

“Yes, notorious for his harshness and un 
scrupulousne Rosamund Did he 
not kill a poor labouring man in the streets 
of Portsmouth the other night during the 


Impress?” 


“He was but doing his duty—the fellow 
had tried to ¢ cape,” chan proned = her 
miothe 

lo say nothing of his treatment of the 
French,” the gull persisted, ignoring the 
Interruption, prison ship more 


dreaded than all the others.” Involuntarily 
het had travelled al ~he 
westward, where the square keep of Port- 
ter Castle 


Water of the estuary 


eve oke the 


che rose up | 


weside the sparkling 
not a mile from where 


they sat It was behind those crim wall 
that eight thousand or more prime seamen 
and soldiers of the Nanoles mw Wat were 


detamed 


Vendee, 


the rich harvest of | 


ensure a high position for his 
With this end they ay 
vances of that sternest 
fcer of the Fleet, Command 
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of Quiberon, and Castlebar. Thousands 
more were held captive in the old hulks in 
the harbour, one of which prison ships 
Richard Pettifer commanded. 

‘I believe your sympathies are with the 
French,” cried Mistress Carew at last, 
exasperated beyond endurance by the girl’s 
contumacy. “It was an ill day for all of 
us that I allowed you to visit your cousins 
at St. Cyr.” 

Rosamund’s face had paled a little at the 
allusion, but her lips were firmly set. 

The said visit had taken piace three years 
previously, when she was but a girl of seven- 
teen, but it had had consequences on her 
life of which her mother knew nothing. 

A younger sister of the squire had, in 
early life, married a Frenchman, the Comte 
du Maunay, and it was at their request that 
Rosamund had at last crossed the Channel 
to make the acquaintance of her unknown 
cousins and perfect her knowledge of the 
French language. But other more far- 
reaching events had attended the visit. 

While at St. Cyr she had met and fallen 
in love with Armand de Montmorency, a 
distant connection of the Count, who was 
a frequent visitor at the chateau during her 
stay. The young Frenchman’s ardent 
Gallic temperament and romantic beauty 
found an easy conquest in the unsophis- 
ticated English girl, and aware of his own 
financial disabilities as a suitor, he had 
taken care to conduct his love-making 
secretly. The clandestine touch in the affair 
heightened the romance for Rosamund, and 
when she returned to England she had 
maintained the same reserved attitude 
towards her parents. 

For almost a year the lovers corre- 
sponded, then abruptly Armand’s letters 
had ceased. Rosamund gathered _inci- 
dentally from her cousins that he had 
joined Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, and 
at first consoled herself that his silence was 
due to the difficulties of the campaign. But 
as the months passed and she still received 
no word, another interpretation forced 
itself on her unwilling consciousness. 

She had now an additional motive for 
concealing her love affair from her parents, 
and it spoke well for her pride and high 
spirit that she got through the humiliating 
period without raising their suspicions. 

“La! girl, pull yourself together; here is 
your father coming with Richard Pettifer,” 
cried Mistress Carew suddenly 

Two figures had emerged from the old 


red house with its quaint gables and 
tiled roof—the squire, pompous, dignified, 
his choleric face abeam with satisfaction: 
his rucst, of middle heicht and powerful 
build, in the blue and white of his naval 
uniform, and wearing that dogged, imper- 
turbable air that so offended Mistress 
Rosamund’s_ susceptibilities. 

“My child ”—Peter Carew laid his hand 
possessively on his daughter’s arm as the 
two women rose at their approach—“your 
mother will have prepared you for the 
honour that Captain Pettifer has done you. 
I need not say how proud and gratified | 
am at the prospect,” half turning towards 
his future son-in-law as he spoke. 

The latter made a dissenting, rather 
awkward gesture. 

“The honour will be mine if Mistress 
Rosamund will consent to receive my 
addresses,” he said, speaking in a harsh, 
somewhat metallic voice that yet had a deep 
ring of virility in its sound. 

There was a pause, during which Mistress 
Carew’s motherly heart almost ceased beat 
ing. At last, raising her blue eyes calmly, 
defiantly to her suitor’s face, the girl spok« 

“Tf I do consent,” she said, “it will never 
be by my own wish.” 

The words fell like a thunderbolt on the 
group; even her mother was not prepared 
for quite such an outspoken defiance, while 
the squire, purple with indignation, could 
not at first command himself to speak 
Richard Pettifer, the one most concerned, 
appeared the least disturbed. His hand had 
gone up to his shaven lips; was it to hide 
a smile? 

“Rebellious, unmannerly wench!” Peter 
Carew’s wrath exploded at last. “Apologix 
at once to Captain Pettifer for you 
effrontery, or you leave my house to-night.” 

Rosamund received his onslaught calmly 
Her childish face was very pale, but bi 
head was held high, and there was 
dangerous gleam in her cyes. 

Before, however, she could reply, Richard 
Pettifer intervened. 

“If you would allow me a few moments 
private conversation with Mistress Rosa- 
mund,” he said, laying his hand quietly 
on the arm of his perturbed host. 

The girl’s opposition had not in any sensé 
deflected his purpose ; it had rather whetted 
his determination. But he was too innately 
chivalrous to see a woman browbeaten, 


r 


especially the woman ot his choice. 
“Ves, let us leave them,” said Mistress 
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Carew, seizing eagerly at this opportunity 
for ending an unpleasant situation, She 
took hold of her husband’s arm as she 
ragging him with her towards the 
house. The squire suffered himself to be 
led away, still muttering threats and male- 


spoke, d 


dictions against his unruly daughter. 

Pettifer waited until thei figures had 
disappeared, then he drew up a chair for 
the girl standing white and petrified before 
him, She sank into it, hardly realising how 
thankful she was for the relief to her 
trembling limbs. 

He remained standing beside her. 

“T acknowledge my action in this matter 
has been sudden,” he began at last; “but 
t is a characteristic of mine not to beat 
about the bush. I know what I want and 
I go straight for it.” 

‘Irrespective of the feelings of your 
victims,” Rosamund replied very low. Her 
eyes were gazing out over the panoramic 
expanse of historic coastline before her— 
the harbour, with its branching channels 
and the ships of war riding at anchor on 
ts waters, the clustering roofs of Ports- 
mouth, and, farther, Spithead and the 
yooded north shore of the Isle of Wight 
loping gently to the Solent, till it ter- 
minated at St. Helen’s Point. But she was 
not thinking of the scene before her. 

Your refusal hasn’t made any difference 
)my—my wishes,” he furthered, ignoring 
her low-spoken words, 

Or your intentions,” she flashed scorn- 


He shook his head. 

“I fear not.” 

She leapt up at that, turning on him. 
“Then you shall see that others can be 
as determined as you. You us¢ your per- 
nal dvantages, your money, your position 
5a lever, through my parents’ ambition, 

end me to your will, just as you do your 
ity in the havy to browbeat those 
fath you. But remember this, engaged 
ay be by my father’s decr e, yet until 
* 4M actually forced into marriage With 
regard myself as free.” 
i sazed at her while she Was speaking 
Curious min 


ent and adm; sling of surprise, amuse- 
Ot an admiration in his eyes. But at 
concludj 
con uding sentence his expression 
“atdened, 

I pledge y 
YOu My word you 
! teed Into marriage with 
lared wis 

Ted with a short laugh. 
Cept Vile 


shall never 
me,” he de- 


“I would not 
on those terms.” 
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“Then why——” Rosamund broke off 
bewildered. 

“You shall come to me willingly when 
you do come,” he supplemented quietly. 

It was the girl’s turn to laugh, 

“You are very certain of yourself, Captain 
Pettifer.” 

The contempt in her eyes as they swept 
him from head to foot would have discon- 
certed a less assured suitor, 

“As certain as it is possible for a man to 
be of anything under Providenc e,” he re- 
torted in the same low, unprovoked tone. 
There was not a trace of boasting in his 
manner, but a calm, inflexible determination 
that incensed Rosamund almost beyond 
endurance. 

“You think you can browbeat me as you 
do your prisoners,” she cried, her temporary 
self-control vanishing, “or perhaps you 
would go greater lengths, as you do with 
your victims of the press-gang.” 

The words were out almost before she 
Was aware, and for an instant she shrank 
from the cold, steady anger that the taunt 
had evoked in his eyes. The next moment 
he had controlled himself. 

“It may interest you to know that the 
fellow Silas Brothers who was killed in the 
scuffle the other night did not die by my 
hand,” he remarked quietly, “though, if 
he had——” He broke off with a shrug. 

“Your press warrant would have 
exonerated you,” supplemented Rosamund, 
urged by a still further desire to make him 
suffer, to goad him to retort, but her en- 
deavour failed of its effect. 

He smiled. 

“ Assuredly.” 

A few minutes later he took his leave. 

“Your parents have invited me to dine 
here on this day week,” he added. ~ Other 
duties and engagements will prevent me 
from seeing you before then—and. by the 
Way, your betrothal ring: [ will bring it 
with me then. What stone do you prefer 
The calm assumption of the last words 
staggered Rosamund for a moment. Afte1 
all that had passed between them. her 
taunts and insults, to be still as doggedly 
set as ever on his purpose, it was amazing 
incredible. Was it lack of pride or over 
weening self-confidence that inspired him: 

she asked herself. At all events, resistance 
had proved useless. She would meet him 
with his own weapons. 


“Yellow’s forsaken, green’s forsworn,” 
she quoted lightly; “let it be emeralds.” 
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He bowed. 

= My favourite 
abrupt he 
towards the house. 

As his stalwart figure disappeared the 
girl sank into a chair. The interview had 
left her in a half-dazed condition; her 
vitality was literally used up by the contest, 
and to think of state of things 
becoming permanent, of passing her life in 
open hostility with that unyielding adaman- 
tine personality—she laughed at the mere 
idea, then shuddered. He had shown her 
only one side of his character as yet, but 
there would of necessity be another. The 
day would come when he would exert his 
the bare idea seemed 


an 


back 


And _ with 


and _ strode 


stone.” 


salute turned 


such a 


lover’s prerogatives ; 
a desecration of those memories sacred still 
of her first acquaintance with romance. The 
dark, dreamy eyes of her young French 
lover gazed into hers again, his voice, low 
and tender, sounded in her ears. 

She started up. Never, never would she 
be the wife of Richard Pettifer. Then she 
remembered his pledge: he had vowed she 
should not be forced into marriage with 
him, and, hate him as she might, she some- 
felt that she could trust him, Again 
Why distress herself in the 


face of such a security? Life smiled once 


how 
she laughed. 
more. 

She was about to turn back to the house, 
something 


A 


ht by 
her. 


Was C: 
bav 


eve tut 


the 


when her 


in beneath boat 


moving 


had shot out suddenly from the shore, and 
was gliding swiftly across the shining waters 
of the estuary—a naval cutter manned by 


She could see the rhythmic 
as they pulled towards 
the was a cloaked 


bluejackets. 
stroke of 
the harbour. 
Commander 


oars 


In 


} 
the 


stern 


Honourable Richard 


the 


Pettifer—her betrothed, she laughed—never 
to be her husband. 
CHAPTER II 
THE PRISONERS OF PORTCHESTER 

ISTRESS CAREW had a kind and 
4 motherly heart towards all distress 
From the first her sympathies had been 
evoked for the victims of war enduring 
exile and imprisonment so close to her own 
doors, and she had sought in various wa 
to alleviate the har hip of their lot, 
nemies of her cou y though they were. 

The adoption of the fortre of Port 
chester as a denot for prisoners had revolu 


tionised those once peaceful environs of 
Portsmouth. The mere consciousness of the 
life pent behind its 


disturbing effect 


teeming grim walls 
had a the minds oj 


the dwellers in the neighbourhood, while 


on 


more definite 


lf 
militia had been stationed 


in a hundred their 
occupation made 


A regiment of 


Ways 
known. 


at the castle to guard the prisoners, and 
all day long, from reveille to “lights out, 
the sounds of military activity floated to the 
quiet garden of the Manor. Other sounds, 
less ordered and regular, could be heard 
at times the hoarse singing and shouting 


of the captives as they joined hands and 
danced defiance to their enemies to the tune 


of “Ca Ira” or “La Carmagnole.” 


* Dansons la Carmagnole. 


Vive le son! 
Vive le son! 
Dansons la Carmagnole. 
Vive le son 
Du canon!” 
But that was generally when a fresh 


batch of prisoners had been landed at the 
castle. It was wonderful with what stoicism 
and philosophy those who had been in 
carcerated for some time resigned then- 
selves to the tedium and hardships of their 
lot, displaying a remarkable ingenuity in 
devising occupations to while away th 
weary hours. Among these 
facture of knick-knacks, models of ships and 


chessmen carved from beef bones, the braid- 


was the 


ing of work-boxes and dinner mats out ot 
the straw of their beds, and the making 

thread lace, all of found a read 
ale among the felicity hunters of the neigh 


which 
bourhood. 

Once a week the cleverly made ware 
were exhibited on stalls in the great central 
quadrature and the castle 
to the public, the villagers of Portcheste! 


was thrown oper 


and Cosham mingling freely with 
country ladies and gentlemen and the na\ 
and military oftice: and their wives W 
had driven out the five miles from Ports 
mouth to be pre ent at the sale. 

The day followin 4 Rosamund’s betrot 
was the occasion of such a rathering, 4 
Mistress Carew and het daughter ! 
usual repaired to the scene. Alreaa\ 
kindly tact and graciousness had won? 
hearts among the prisoners, the 
especially by her beauty and secrets} 
pathy with the nationality of the captive 
arousing their devotion. She could speds 
their lanwuage, too, with ease and flue! 
an advantage which her m ther lack 
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and many were the ardent glances of 
admiration that followed her dainty figure 
as shy passed from stall to stall. 

On this occasion they were attended as 

usual by the Captain of the Guard, Denis 
O’Leary, whose susceptible Irish affection 
had fallen an easy prey to the young 
beauty’s seductions. The pair had become 
separated from Mistress Carew in the 
throng, and were wandering on heedless 
and absorbed by the shifting kaleidoscope 
figures around them. 
Rosamund had paused for an instant at 
a stall on which was displayed some of the 
exquisite thread lace whose large output 
was already arousing the jealousy of 
manufacturers. 

“T must learn how to make it,” she cried 
as she passed the cobwebby texture en- 
viously through her fingers. 

“Sure and certain one of the rascals here 
would be only too proud to show you,” 
replied the captain gallantly. He was 
rapidly forecasting in his mind the increased 
opportunities for mecting his lady-love that 
would result from the tuition. “If you 
wait here a moment I’! go and find Jacques 
Sere,” he added; “he is the finest worker 
we have.” And without more ado he turned 
and vanished in the crowd. 

Left alone, the girl’s glance wandered 
curiously over the motley gathering around 


Ot 


her. It was, indeed, a strange and varied 
scene that the old grey walls of Portchester 
looked down upon that day—the groups of 
prisoners in their canary-coloured habits, 
Sansculotte and secret Royalist, veteran 

rs and young aristocratic victims of 
Re public an tyranny, the scarlet tunics of the 

sh soldiery interspersed among them, 
and, more numerous still, the heterogencous 
throng of sightseers. 

A voice at her elbow made her start. A 
country woman, with a flat, open basket 
of fruit and vegetables strapped before her, 
id pushed against her accidentally and 


was soliciting pardon. 

The settled sadness of the woman’s face 
ind the deep black of her clothing, relieved 
only by the white apron, aroused Rosa- 


interest. She addr ed her with 
“What beautiful, fresh fruit!” 
They ; all rown in mv ister’s 
in Portche ter, my lady. But I am 
new to this kind of work; I have not learned 
how to push my wares.” 
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“You are a widow?” queried Rosamu 


sympathetically. 
The woman’s face hardened. ; 
“My husband was killed in Portsmouth I 


three weeks ago in the impress,” she 
turned in a low voice. 


Rosamund’s colour faded at the words * 
she clutched at the stall for support. the 
“Then you—you are Mrs. Brothers,” she “i 
faltered. “I—I think I heard of , lea 


husband’s death.” 
“Yes, my lady. He had gone to sce his | 4 
sister who has a tavern at Point, and 


returning home late, when he was oye - 
come by the impre $s. He tried to escay 
knowing it would mean five years’ f : 
service if he were taken, and starvation for * . 
his wife and children, but they shot him rs 


dead.” see 
“And you--you are left penniless” fort 
furthered Rosamund. A sick sense of revu- 


sion was surging within her against tl i be. 
perpetrators ol the deed, and especially t Mis 
one who, whether he had fired the shot preve 
no, was directly responsible for it. OF 

“Yes, my lady,” Mrs. Brothers assented everrn 
“At first I could think of no means of ful to: 
livelihood. ‘Then my sister at Portchester has b 
suggested I and my little ones should li Jesires 
with her, and that I should become : Ros; 
hawker for the prisoners here and on the the ne 
prison ships.” second 


“Oh, I am glad,” cried Rosamund } retreat 
pulsively. “Then you will be near us 
live at Wymerling Manor. I will 


and see you olten, and_ here ”—taking 

gold piece from her purse and offering ‘er 

but Mrs. Brothers drew back. But the 
“T am in no immediate necd, my lady, their w 

she explained; “thanks to an unknot recover 

friend from whom I received a gut f ST y 


money shortly after my husband’s death. 


was a handsome sum, and will keep me @ 
my children for some time.” reserve 
At this moment the return of Capt | this sol 


O’Leary interrupted their altercation. + | But bei: 
Was accompanied by a tall, cadaverous nature, 
in prison garb, with a sallow, whims! USpicior 
face and bright, restless eyes. i Rosam 
“Dufresne sit your service, meanwh; 
moiselle,” said the new-comer  withott interchay 
\ tiny fo i int luction, t est 
] et ‘ poke. } 
the secret of the lac well as my ¢ i 
Jacques Sere, and will sell it to yé 
for the price of he broke off, cast; ; ee, 
black eyes audaciously round 0 soo 
price of Pale droy 
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ind | “For no price at all, you ras al; you 
uld be ashamed of driving bargains with 
lady,” interrupted O'Leary hotly. 
smouth But Rosamund only laughed. 

«] will gladly pay Monsieur Dufresne, 
on. 


” 


che returned, “anything in rea 
“T have a desire for a trip to London,” 
the Frenchman continued, no whit abashed 

officer’s “?Twould be 


reproof, 
. nieasanter to travel by chaise than on 


the 


“4 shout of laughter greeted the sally 
vas rom some of the bystanders who had 
over- paused, attracted by the colloquy. Dufresne 
escape, had already made himself notorious by his 

attempts to escape, Thrice had the 
ll at the castle clanged out the 
for his disappearance, awakening the 
r villagers, and carrying the news 
nty miles up and down the country, 


eq rine 


+ 


though his efforts had so far only resulted 
st tl in recapture. 

Mistress Carew’s arrival at this juncture 
prevented Rosamund from replying. 

“La! child, I have been searc hing for you 


ented she exclaimed in a reproach- 
eans 0 iltone. “Here is Monsieur Armand. who 
tchester has but lately arrived at the castle and 
ld | services as interpreter.” 
cor turned her laughing eyes to 
on the the new-comer, and as she did so for the 
nd time that day the fugitive colour 
ind im: retreated from her face. Monsicur Armand, 
rus, } a prison garb, Armand de Montmoren Y, 
ll col the frend, the lover of her youth, whose 
aking tonality had been so forcibly pre ented 


magination only the previous day! 
It the dark eyes opposite had te legraphed 
Ady, their Warning, and with a mighty effort she 


nknov recovered herself, 


“I was taken aback—I once knew a 
eur Armand,” she falters d. 
ess Carew accepted the explanation 
. jsetvedly, She was not quite satisfied with 
is solution of her daughter's agitation. 
on. 4 t eing of a trustful and unimaginative 
wat ture, she spe edily forgot her n mentary 
nl 
_ Nosamund and the young Frenchman 
| while were launched on a_ voluble 
Wl of ¢ vilities which cony: ved no 
of the emotional undercurrents 
re expe ng, and, deceived by 
nature of the r intercourse, 
a Carew moved aWay to accost a 
tor ‘0 sooner 


rd was her back turned than the 
Cropped 


d the; 
pped their conventional address 


‘I must see you alone—let us walk on,” 
murmured Armand in a low 

Mechanically Rosamund assented, and in 
as casual a manner as possible they com- 
menced to wander forward. 

As they walked he detailed in rapid 
French the history of the events that had 
led to his capture. The corvette in which 
he was sailing to Ireland with other troops 
had been waylaid in the Channel by two 
English frigates and after a short resistance 
overcome and made captive. 

“My only consolation was that I should 
be near you, mademoiselle,” 
“IT remembered your descriptions of the 
great English fortress near your home when 
you were at St. Cyr.” 

The reference broucht a deep flush into 
All her old feelings had 
revived at the sight of her lover, or so she 
But before resuming their former 
an explana- 


tone, 


he con luded. 


Rosamund’s face. 


believed. 
intimacy her pride demanded 
tion of his silence. 

“Your memory is longer than I should 
have supposed, monsieur,” she replied in a 
little reticent, haughty voice. 

It was Armand’s turn to flush—he bit his 
lip—casting a furtive, half-guilty glance 
at the pale, exquisitely modelled protile by 
his side, The next instant he had mastered 
his agitation. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, if you knew all,” he 
sighed, “all I have suffered you would not 
reproach me thus. I was wounded in 
Egypt, for long my life was despaired of ; 
when I my chances of 
and promotion were vanished, I was just 
a poor soldier of fortune. What right had 
I to aspire to one so richly favoured as 
you? I longed to write to you, to crave at 
least your sympathy and understanding, but 
my pride forbade me; I told myself that 


recovered honout 


doubtless even then you were afhanced to 
another—perhaps wed.” 
He cast a covert glance as he finished 


at the girl’s left hand, which rested lightly 


on the beribboned handle ot her ebony 
walking-stick, 

Rosamund felt the glance, and a half- 
ruilty, halt triumphant pang shot through 
her—a week later and the tell tale green 
circlet would have encompassed her finger 
Was she justitied in reserving the ne Ws of 
her betrothal he asked herself: surely at 
least for the present, surely it wa fate that 
had brought her lover bic k into her lite 
just at this crisis 

To avoid further decision she hee n to 


words; 
\ 
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question him eagerly about his life at Port- 
chester, the conditions of his imprisonment. 
He made no effort to conceal his abhor 
rence for his present surroundings: the 
coarse, scant fare, the noisome dungeon in 
which he was lodged, the ribald company of 
his associates. 

I could not survive it for long,” he con- 
cluded. “I am not of the same clay as some 
of these others, and who knows how many 
years——” He broke off with an eloquent 
gesture, 

Rosamund was silent for a moment. 
situation 


The 
centrast between her lover’s and 
her own luxurious surroundings made her 
heart ache and the tears smart in her eyes. 
A passionate desire to succour him 
in her. 

“But you can escape,” she exclaimed at 
low voice, lifting her inspired 
“Others have succeeded, 


rose 


last in a 
gaze to his face. 
why not you? I will help you.” 

Already a hundred schemes for his libera- 
tion teemed within her brain. 

He caught eagerly at the suggestion. It 
was the very development for which he had 
longed though hardly dared to hope, con 
sidering his treatment of her. 

“There is the Priests’ Hole at the 
Manor,” the girl ran on in the same low, 
fervent tones, “it is a sort of cave in the 
hill-side, the entrance is in the garden. I 
will tell you how to find it, and you could 
lie hid there till I had arranged 
means of getting you out of the country.” 

The memory of the lace-making lessons 


some 


so carelessly projected earlier in the after- 

had flashed into her 
How fruitful a means of communi- 

cation with her lover they might prove if 
nly he could rain her 

to the plan, but for the present she reserved 

the mention of them. 


mind as she 


mother’s consent 


The caution of the 
ractised con pirate r had descended on her. 
At that moment Armand’s warning voice 
interrupted her cogitations. 

‘Madame, your mother,” he said, “she is 
ing towards us.” 


CHAPTER Ill 


D URI NG the day that 
samund lived 


In a 


undertaking, of 


followed Ro 
world of 

plotting and 
intrigue, of hairbreadth risks and the thrill 
ible discovery 


new 
haz dous 


The idea of Armand’s liberation obsessed ¢ 
her to the exclusion of every other cop. 
sideration. It was the most cloriously | fi 
romantic sequel to her love affaiy that ¢ D 
have been imagined, and she brouy “Hin | h 
all the pent-up emotions and energies ve 
those three years of silence and repressi Si 

Even the fact of her betrothal fad d i : 
nothingness, the week that had been ran 5] 
to elapse between her first seco: 
meeting with Richard Pettifer seemed spec. | m 
ally designed to favour her plans, s 
refused to think beyond it; Armand’s rety I 
into her life had metamorphosed her wh 
outlook, anything now was_possible—s 
was prepared, ready at every point, ace 

Mistress Carew’s consent to the lace-mai anc 
ing lessons had been obtained only by ; Ma 
exercise of this new found talent fo 
trigue on her daughter’s part. At first rt 


had resolutely refused to countenance t 
idea, but Rosamund’s artful innuen 
trousseau the s 


advantages of home-made trimmings 


regard to her and 
embroideries so gratified her that she yield 
without another demur. 

The venture had proved 
fruitful of result than the girl dared | 
on each of her visits to the castle she 
contrived to few words with be 
lover and, better still, had slipped 


even 2 


have a 


served into his hand various aids to 
escape—at one time it was a packa a 
cold pieces, at another a small — 
chisel or sharp-bladed knife, or merelj a 
scrap of paper containing instruction 
he was to proceed in the event of es¢aj e. 
with maps of the surrounding count 
irc 


landmarks to guide his course whic! 
had painstakingly compiled. 

From Dufresne, while he was imuitial 
her into the mysteries of the lace, 
learned much incidentally of that 
of “French leave ” in which the ureprt> = 


sible foreigner was such an adept. ” 
was never tired of expatiating on % 
methods of escape, and had even - 

the very nose of Captain O'Leary, 

was always in close attendance at ar 
times, and her old nurse Martha, demo "ehky 
strated how, on one occasion, the ¢ ri if 
of night, by the removal of a large ™ ‘Ah, 
stone from under his prison door, 
crawled out, passing within a few 
of the sentry’s feet and thus gamed! he 
little staircase which led to the s h 


the castle wall From thence by 0 


his hammock—previously converted 
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thumb line—he had let himself down and 


scaped into the open country. 


obsessed But whereas Dufresne was forced to prowl 
whers friendless and penniless and in the neigh- 
lorie pouring forests until retaken, Armand would 
ht have a friend outside to co-operate in his 


venture and assist him to ultimate victory. 


So the girl argued, stifling those pangs of 
er inscience which assailed her at times, de- 
ae spite all her reckless assurance, for thus 

conniving at the escape of an enemy of 
| I | her country. Nor had she forgotten in the 
| ST 


tress and anxiety of the undertaking her 


is. § 
» to Mrs. Brothers. 
hi Already the humble household at Port- 
a chester had had a taste of the benefits that 
“Ont accrue from the patronage of a wealthy 
and influential family such as that at the 
a Manor. Mistress Carew’s motherly sym- 
hgh td pathies had been easily evoked for the un- 
Pas : fortunate victim of the impress, and many 
bes hamper of good things as well as clothes 
ee d money found their way to the quaint 
nes tle dwelling on the waterside. One only 
- lation she had made, that her philan- 
ty y should be kept secret from her hus- 
and Richard Pettifer, and to this con- 
. tion Rosamund had readily agreed. In 
ed | some Mysterious Way the trage dy seemed 
che j to be linked with the web of circumstance 
il which she was involved, and had she 
ol wih t known it was destined to play a yet 
a fe important part in the development of 
ckage 
1 tile she had called at the cottage one after- 
with a message from her mother, and 
ons | found her protégée in a strange ly agitated 
rf es —_ It was Mary Brothers’ day for visit- 


ing the prison ships in the harbour, and 
had Rosamund appeared than she 


rth tempestuously : 


lad me searched, It was the’ first 
man commanded it, he stood by 
Was Gone, and I heard him give 
custom was to be repeated.” 
. What man? ” queried the girl, 
pa hused and yet mystified by the outburst 
a Commander Richard Pettifer, of H.M.S 
‘sttant, returned the other 
“I did not know it Was 
never 
“nged to often enough,” 


antly 


4 A hot flush had mounted int 


ace 


lers that the 


contemptu- 
his ship. I 


seen him before, though I have 


h 
broke off 


she 


Rosamund’s 

‘had of her betrothed’s 

IMpe ssible, of course, 
ners could know of the 


he sty 
n 1 0d to h 


at mentioy 
hame: 
that Mrs. 
relations in 


r did she see the 
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necessity of enlightening her, but something 
in the woman's of 
speaking required elucidation. 

“Why—why were you so curious about 
him?” she faltered. 


words and manner 


Mrs. 
usually gentle countenance at 


A stony expression had converted 
Brothers’s 
her interrogation. 

“He was in command of the impress that 
night,” she said in a lower yet more bittet 
tone, her eyes staring before her. 

“Did he 
mund continued in the same faltering tone. 

Mrs. Brothers laughed harshly. 

“T think not; all he was concerned with 
that I should be properly 
He does not mean to risk another scandal 
like the escape of the three captives from 
the Swiftsure last week; it would be a dis- 
grace to with his reputation 
caught napping.” 

Rosamund shuddered at the bitterness of 
her tone. The incident, too, had brought 
home to her with sudden force the serious 
ness of her own action in regard to Armand 
de Montmorency, and the light in which 


realise your identity?” Rosa- 


was searched. 


one to be 


her betrothed would regard it. Instine- 
tively her eyes turned to the frowning 
walls of the fortress prison dominating 


the straggling village at their foot--were 
Richard Pettifer in command at Portchestet 


her se hemes 


would have secant chance of 
success, she told herself, then her hands 
clenched—the realisation seemed like a 


challenve, making her more 


set on her venture. 


And now the week of tension and excite- 
ment 


de sperately 


Was over. 

The dreaded evening had at last arrived 
which was to bring Richard Pettifer back 
to the Manor and with him the pledge of 
Rosamund’s_ betrothal. She had 
fully banished the thought of the ordeal 


-ucCess- 


during the week, being concerned with 
other more engrossing matters. But now 
the full realisation of what his visit por 
tended swept ovet her in lorce lf the 


thought of his love-making had repelled 
her a week ago it was doubly obnoxious to 


day. How could she submit to his ove 
tures with her whole heart and = mind 
centred on another?) No, by some ruse she 
must trustrate his intentions for this one 


Who could tell what th 
would bring forth? 
By the 


occasion, Morrow 


the time evening arrived the 


al 
ed 
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train of her anticipations was clearly \ portentous ilence followed her de- js 
visible in her face. Her parents attributed — claration. 
her unusual pallor to a natural excitement Ihe dusky flush that had mounted th 
at the prospect before her. But as she — guest's embarrassed face at her words faded 4% 
looked in the f lass before descending to slowly, leaving it ashen pale. As for Rosa : 
the drawing-room, a sudden fear assailed mund, her heart seemed to have st pp : 2 
the girl for the interpretation a certain beating. A wild longing to start up and j 
pair of grey, observant eyes might place — refute the allegation surged within her, t i 
upon he r alte red looks. declare that not one stitch of her trousse: 

As it turned out her anxiety proved would she make; in fact, that no trousseay 
groundless; in the first moments of his would ever be required for her marria 
arrival Pettifer hardly glanced at her, bow with the man opposite. But the impract 
ing stiffly over her hand and immediately bility of such a step constrained her, \ 
averting his gaze. He, too, seemed to have it not her own deceit that was responsibl 
been passing through matriculating experi for the contretemps? Was she not con 
ences during the week that was gone, to demned out of her own mouth? A s 
judge by the look of strain about his eyes shame for the interpretation her betroth 
and the curious mottled hue of his usually must be placing on the admission po 
bronzed face. He was in uniform, the mess’ her. After all her vows of defiance on th : 
dress of those days, and even to Rosa- last meeting to have capitulated th = 
mund’s eyes the severe blue and gold and — readily—how could she ever face the int : 
immaculately powdered hair lent an unusual view that inevitably lay before them, whe : 
distinction to his appearance, dinner should be « ver, how defend herself 

She had ample leisure to indulge her against any advantage he might choose t 
curiosity regarding his altered looks during take of her supposed surrender. / 
the opening courses of dinner, as he con- With a desperate effort she forced herseli 
fined his remarks exclusively to her parents, to raise her eyes to his face, as if clair 
telling in his brusque sailor fashion of his  antly impelled at the same ‘nstant his g : 
doings in the past week, or commenting on sought hers. } 3 
the war and the latest tactics of the all- What she read in that moment sent 3 
conquering Bonaparte. curious thrill of realisation through | 

Later Mistress Carew took up the thread — there was no mistaking the betraying s : 

i 


and enlarged innocently on their recent he loved her with the passion and i 
Visit to Portchester and the lace-making that such men bring to their first ron 
le ssons of Rosamund. here was the secret of his altered looks, t 

An instant change was observable in the new constraint and self-consciousness 1 Ds 
ruest’s demeanour as he listened. The old demeanour. 


steel-like gleam appeared in his eyes, mouth But before she had time to grasp thef 
and jaw became doggedly set. significance of her discovery the silence \ E 
“Hardly a politic proceeding I should divided by a sudden clamour. A! : 
think,” he commented harshly, turning from imperative sound, distant yet seem 3 
his hostess to the squire, red and perturbed if it had its origin within the four w 
t the foot of the table. ‘There was no mis- the room, res« unded through and tl 
taking the displeasure in his tone. the night, intermittent yet with continue | 
Husband and Wile exchanged glances of echoes that dinned upon the ears, the 
consternation, discordant clanvinge of a bell, the 
\Ve saw no harm in it,” exclaimed Peter bell at the « tle tellin r ol the ¢ cape j 
Carew hastily. “The girl was set on learn- — prisoner. 
ing the secret of the lace, and on each of It was a dramatic moment fot 
her visits to the castle was attended cerned. Keach of the four pre ent Was 
her maid; of course, if you disapprove Wwe ferently affected by the interruptto . 
put a Lop to them.” Mistre \ h hand on hi 
\ led expr crossed nav indy const th 
Lace list rd purpled and for justice; R 
leaning with a little mean- fear at her heart; Richard Pettl 
t child desire to make tl prey red, em : 
her ow eau.” He ] ed only tf a moment, : 


her de. 


inted th 


rds faded 


lor Ros; 
stopp 


up and 


n her, t 


lrousse; 


practi 


er, Was 


sponsib] 


not con- 
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By SPEciat APpointMENT | 
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a1 
pl 
son 
: 
Mustard 


rose trom U 
The embarrassed self-con 
1 moment betore 
action, cold, re olute, implac 
place. 
“If you will excuse me, I w 


had Vani hed 
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ven 


lent 


ur 
ver ¢ 
man of 
is in 
ind « itl 


up my boat’s crew trom the aid, 
sdéressing his host We mav be of 
some service in tracking down the run- 
away.” 
A gasp from Ro 1 eeted the pro- 
position, quickly stifled 
“Dufresne at his trick Vil 
ound,” cried the squiré Bolts and bat 
ill never hold the fell 
fresne ? Was it Dutresine or 
mother?” the girl asked lhe if dui 
Pettifer had strode from room tol 
ec by ] IS ] O> 
Por fellow! what « ] he? 
1 involun 
W two men 
echoed 
CHAPTER IV 
THE PRIESTS’ HOLE 
hunt! 
That what it ie 
WoO he 1 tracki 
WN OF el tre R 
lund told he we ore 
Tom a fev mer Leite 
il 
WeAKNE 
affair, a chief 
su little 
dit 
t \ ld | en 
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cesses and which contained, beside a suit of 
clothin rch NecessanMes as matches, bis- 
cuits and mall flask of spiri The suit 

‘ a lony-discarded one ot the ~quire’s, 
purloined trom the lumber-room where Mis 
tress Carew hoarded up such cast-off ap- 
parel for the use ot her pout It had titted 
Peter Carew in his slenderer davs, so tha 
there was a hope ot at becomin het lover, 


in an\ case it Was the best shy could offer. 


Next she crossed to her ca 
threw it open, a silver moun w flood 
Hts radiance on to the lawn beneath het 
so bright and clear as to reveal the very 
petals of the flowers in the beds. Farther 


the dark silhouette 


Port 


ol heste! rose inte 
the sky, with the moonlit waters of the 
harbour bathing its walls: mad night to 


2 
te mpt an escape, she toi 1 herse lf, drawin 


hack with a shudder as the bell which had 
ceased for a moment commenced to peal 
onorously again. 


Slipping a dark cloak over her filn 
draperies she seized her parcel, and in 
another moment was maki he 

lently down a tl les 


st the servant 


ilated, the whe le tuft ] ad hed out 
at the tirst sound of the alat 1, SO that she 
uned the door at the foot unobserved 
h Ve stl t into the kitchen aer 
ere there cle ie lo be no cyt 
that late h 
Che tall hollyh 1 cover for 
her pr ‘ the ‘ eon 
il \ ‘ whe 
thet’ the rough 
hd covered 4 i rw hawtheor 


it Cc yh eare] ctwee 
\ dase eenery to t 
il on ¢ Manor lawn t would 
ec her the «¢ ( to the clit ‘ \ 
» tol that ‘ ] 
lat t round 
\ 
‘ a ( 
\\ hh 
tt 
Tae eX 
te 
‘ Can hill le, 


thourht, then with an abrupt mo 
back | 
the 
le, W 
“te 
small 
‘Ore her, but his vi lant. +7 
vie the ot the 
( th Priests’ 
Mole. It; | 
Montr rer ‘ 
+] 
Were it | 
ments, ‘ 
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almost double with the tangled vegetation 


meeting over her head and the thorns and 
the briars catching her cloak, she scrambled 
upwards 

Once she paused, holding her breath; the 
snapping of a twig behind her seemed to 
her excited fancy like the footstep of some- 
track, 


peated and she continued impulsively. 


one on her but the sound was not 


She must be nearing the entrance now; a 
screen of roots and branches mingled with 
earth blocked het She 
she distinctly heard a voice 
whispering her name. 


loose Ppassape. 


halte d, a vol e 


* Rosamund.” 
The barrier before her was pushed aside 
quickly, and a pair of hands 
seized 


am here,” she murmured. 


rer 


chilly eag 


hers. 

‘Rosamund! ” 

“Armand! 

Even in the blackness of 
opening before her she 
of his yellow robe. 


the cavernous 
could catch a gleam 


His 
here 
than 


‘I thought you would never come.” 
teeth were chattering. “] 
dark—such a hole, it is 
my cell there, and rats,” 

‘But why 
said the 
the 


have been 


since worse 
he shuddered. 
why did you choose to-night? ” 
girl. “Did you not that 
moon was full? ” 
“The moon! ” 
He muttered 
tary. 


‘I cannot 


know 


something uncomplimen 


Wait for ever on the moon, 


l was de 
“And 


was 


sperate.” 
Pettifer, he is 


with us; he and his 


( aptain he re, he 


aining men are 
Rosamund 
Armand ground his teeth. 


“Pettifer! 


searching,” continued, 


Why did you not warn me?” 
The girl was silent; what answer could 
she make, what excuse offer for her guilty 
secretiveness in the matter of her engage- 
ment 
‘T shall be frozen by morning,” the fret 
ful voice went on. 


Rosamund gave a little cry. 


I have brought 
clothes ’ she 


vou a flask and 


SOME 
answered e; erly, preparing 
to undo het parcel 

But a w Hist 
Arn 
dragging her down 


id 


liste ned: yes 


arping the other 


seized 


from 


made her her 


pause ind had 
irm, beside him 
breathless 


were 


on 


damp earth. In silence 


they there unmistakable 


ol footsteps aporo 


ihing their re 


omeone breaking a way im- 
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patiently through the overhanging branches 


that impeded the ascent. Louder ang 
ang 

louder grew the sounds, while the pait 
all 
within crouched together, sick fear 


numbing their hearts; at last a glimmer of 


light among the trees, and the next inst 


the beams of a lantern were flashed ful f 
upon them. 

Dazzled by the sudden illumination. th, 
started concealme nt, coming 
face to face with the intruder as they did 


up from then 
SO. 

Pettifer. 

Parole and Mis 


“The babes in th 


It was Richard 

‘Egad, Mr. 
Rosamund,” he 


Broken 
cried. 
wood ! 

Something in his tone and the low la 
that followed the 
like a flail. 

“Spy that you are,” 
have followed 


words stung Rosamund 
she cried, “you mus 
me 
Again the low mocking laugh from whi 
all humanity seemed to have departe 
I confess I something that | 
saw moving among the trees,” he 
But | 


l was 


followed 
admitted 
can assure you I had no notion that 
tracking the daughter of my hon- 


oured host and hostess.” 


The 


words and the insinuation they conveyed 


very acme of contempt Was int 


and again Rosamund felt her spirit quiy 
as beneath a flail But 
control herself to reply, Pettifer had tur 
to her 


before she coul 


companion 


‘You, sir, I arrest in the King’s nam 
then again addressing himself to the ] 
fied girl: “Will it please you to rema 
here until I have given your—your “—t 
hesitation was deliberate—* your compani 
into the custody of my men and am 
liberty to return and conduct you t th 
house, or would you prefer your re-ent 


your exit 


more scathing t 


clandestine as was 
If possible his 


betore 


to be as 


tone Wal 


There was an instant’s pause 


‘Your escort is the Jast thing I des 


how or at any time, flashed Rosamund 


last in a low, passionate voce. 


For answer he put his finyers to fils 


} im 
emitting a shrill call It was echoed 1 
mediately Irom below, then drawing 
pistol from his belt he signed peremptom™ 


to Armand to go before him, and with 


another word or glance at the girl prepat , 


to follow his captive 
As the darkness of the plantat on 
lowed up their two figures she sank dov 
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sain on the damp earth, covering her face 
vith her hands; despair possessed her soul, 


witl 

the impotent conviction of failure she had 
read the reproac h of it only too plainiy m 
her lover’s face at parting. Instead of the 


championship, the encouragement she had 
looked for, his expression was cloquent of 
condemnation, he regarded her as the in- 
srument of his undoing that was plain; 
she had already sacrificed so much for 


and might have to sacrifice how much 


it was not likely that her betrothed would 
spare her, the whole story of her conspiracy 
sould be revealed to her parents, and she 
new what that would mean and the un- 
ppeasable wrath of her father that 
2 used by her conduct. 

had reached her own room again in 


would 


safety and was striving to smooth out the 
reases in her disordered apparel, when het 
her sent a quick 
apprehension through her heart. 
“Rosamund! Rosamund! 

“Yes, 1 am coming.” 

She ran lightly down the stairs. 


mother’s voice calling 


shetll af 


thi Ol 


“Where have you been, child? I searched 


you everywhere,” cried Mistress Carew 


suspiciously, 


And I have been searching for some- 


one else,” replied the girl with sudden 
idacity, 

“For Richard, I suppose "—her mother’s 
tone was slightly mollified. “But what 
ild he think of a woman running aftet 
min that dress? I am thankful vour 


ther didn’t see 


you, he has taken all the 
male servants and is beating the hill for 
he runaway,” 
At that very moment the squire himself 
ppeared, 
Not 


a sign of the fellow anywhere,” he 
exclaimed irascibly, passing his handker- 
thet over his heated brow. 


“He has prob- 
gone Wickhamwards and is lurking 
M the forest, Ah, here is the captain,” he 


roxe Off as Ric hard Pettifer entered quietly 
behind him 


disappointing seare h, eh: 


to his guest, 

A “tad smile hovered round the other’s 
ey He appeared calm and unperturbed 
> When he left the house, | 


sh, his boat 
back over one shoulder 


ering blue and gold of his 


loak 


reve aled the 


“For unilorm. 
Principal actor certainly,” he 

“onceded, ‘but for the rest of us, no.” 
“What do you mean?” 


pluttered the 
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safe in the 
returned Pettifer 


fellow is 
men,” 


that the 


my 


mean 
custody of 
calmly. 

“You found him 
exploded the squire. 


you—but where, how?” 

There was a pause, dramatic in its inten. 
sity. Rosamund, standing at the foot of the 
stairs, realised that it was deliberately in- 
tended and put out her hand to clutch the 
oaken balustrade for support, her face was 
ashen pale but her head was held high. 

“In the plantation above the lawn,” came 
the answer at last. “He 
among the bushes.” 


was skulking 
The girl drew a long breath. So he did 
her, at least for the 
present; what the conditions of ker escape 
were remained to be seen. 

“But he—is it 
Mistress Carew eagerly. 

A little unpleasant laugh broke from 
Pettifer’s lips at 


not mean to betray 


” 


who is Dufresne?” cried 


the question. 

“No, a fellow of a very different kidney,” 
he remarked. “Dufresne one can respect, 
put He broke off with a 
-hrug, his eyes travelling deliberately to the 
face of the girl standing 


this—this— 


pale and rigid at 
the foot of the stairs; she read the scorn, the 
contempt, implied in the interrupted sen- 
tence. But though she longed to flame out 
in defence of her lover she was tongue-tied, 
unable to say a word. 

‘I shall recommend to the captain of 
Portchester that he should transfer this 
this runaway to my charge on the Iigilant,” 
Pettifer continued in the same 
will not 


contemptu- 


ous find it so 


tones, “where he 
easy to escape.” 

A cleam of malice crossed the eyes now 
that were still dwelling on the girl’s face, 
and involuntarily there flashed into” her 


mind the memory of those eyes as she had 


seen them a few hours before instinct with 
love and devotion. How deeply she must 
have erred to have thus fallen from her 


high place in his regard. The next instant 


she had smothered the realisation. What 
mattered it to her the opinion of one for 
Whom her only sensation was that. of 
hatred? <So 

Chis defiant mood remained uppermost 
with Rosamund during the days that fol- 
lowed. It sustained her even in the 


prospect ot het parents’ ang 
Pettifer should make known his changed 
intentions in regard to their marriave 
that he would 


er when Richard 


or 
the 


desire now to carry out 
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betrothal seemed incredible, only the 
manner and motive of the severance Te- 
mained to be seen. And in this she was 


at his mercy. Circumstances forbade het 


from takine the initiative, fol her lover's 
sake she dare not risk the exposure of her 
share in his attempted escape. 

Already Pettifer had made good his threat 
Armand’s removal from Port- 


Frenchman was 


in regard to 
chester, and the 
now safely ensconced in his floating prison 
in the harbour; was it likely he would be 
Rosa 


young 


in his treatment of 
Yet day alter day passed 
sent word to the 


less consistent 


mund’s offence? 
and he neither came not 


Manor. 
The squire and his wile were beginning 


to show signs of uneasiness. It was one 


thing for a man to be zealous for his pro 


fession, but there were other claims as 


well. Owing to the untortunate contre- 
temps of the previous evening he had not 
vet had an cpportunity of intimate con 
versation with his betrothed; or of pre- 
senting the pledge of their engagement was 


Rosamund’s unspoken commentary on the 


situation Well, the ring he was to have 
br ht with him that night would never 
now be required—green was of a_ truth 
forsaken in her case. 

But she had rec koned too soon. 

A few davs later, as she was seated at 


her embroidery frame in the morning-room, 


taving refused to accompany her mother 
ym her customal arive, Petuter was an 
J yunced 
She rose wy t h entrance, a deep 
flush suffusing her tact 
mother is out 
He bowed, smiling. 
My visit is to you. IT trust you felt no 
effects from your outing the other night,’ 
Zz at her with amused solicitude as he 
ok 


Her face paled 
None, t! ink iit 
little frigid tone 


glad 


returned in a 


He had crossed over to the mantelpiec 
s he poke reyect the chan he pro 
ered, while Rosamund resumed her place 
ol 

The anxiety for the tate of your—yout 
protégé must have been excessive »” he 
went on in the same half-amused, halt 
satiric tone By the way, may | inquir 
what he is to vou, this kKrenchman: 


to sustain the banter 


Despite hi 


ing tone a deeper note had crept into his 
voice at the question. 
Rosamund’s spirit responded to it. 
*You may ask, he returned very low 


“in vain.” 

Hle bit. his lip. 

A silence fell on the room. 

Pettifer had his place on th 
hearth and was pacing 
clasped tightly behind him. 


deserted 


“It is unthinkable, incredible that 
Englishwoman should so soil her 
he began at last in a low voice as if 


ing his thoughts aloud, “play th 


to her country for the sake of a worthless 


alien, with whom she has scraped ana 
quaintance in his prison——” 

But his monologue got no farther. 
had started to her leet, € 


heaving 


Rosamund 
ablaze, breast 
‘I—I didn’t 
him, and he—he is not a 
known him for th 


scrape acquaintance Wit 
worthless al 

she stormed. *T have 
years, and he is the person L care n 


in the world,” she broke off. 


Pettifer had ceased his perambu 
at her first words and was standing 
urveving her. Hist 


transfixed attitude 
had 
concluded he 
lau rh 


excellent, 


yrone rathe! pale, but as her 


gave short triumpl! 


the very informati 


sired, and voluntarily contributed to 
have not asked in vain, you see, alter 
and he laughed avaln, 

Rosamund stamped. 


entleman’s trick to ta 


“It was no 


into betrayal of my 

“AIL is fair in love and war,” he re 
dryly. “if ina due! of wits yout 
prove superiot Ile broke of 
shruy. 

“kor once it may he cried the yet! 


infuriated wirl, but in 


shall see 


In the long run, yes,’ he answ 
“and that reminds me. [ was pr 
from tultillin ple ant duty t 

ivht, but haste now to make OOK 
OMIsston 

He wa fumblu the breast pocs 
hi cout hie ke, ind t last proe 
«t mill leather Cam which he ope 
veal to Rosamund eves a halt 
of emeralds, ot a pul and m VHTICE 
exceeding, she though nything sh 
cvecl beheld 

Shall we see how it fit 2” he 
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4 movement to possess himself of her 


hand. 
f But the girl shrank back. 

“You—you can’t surely mean to keep me 
to it after what happened the other night.” 
“Qn the contrary,” he returned. 
€You—you would marry a woman—dis- 


j loval—treacherous to her country—risk——” 
She broke off. 

I ‘There will be no risk,” he replied 


almly. “The future Lady Bracefield will 
have neither opportunity nor desire to so 
fend.” 

t was the first allusion he had made to 
the rank and worldly advantages with which 
e had power to endow her, and coming at 
his crisis the reference possessed an addi- 
ional sting. 

After what I have confessed to you 

ut my—my feelings for another then?’ 
he continued passionately. 

He averted his head at her words, but not 
before she had noted the sudden pallor that 
pread his face. 

“Did I not pledge you my word? = That 
was enough,” he said at last, and his tone 
curiously weary, almost lifeless. 


T 
terrupted their colloquy and the family 
hase drew up at the door. An instant 
ter Mistress Carew hastened into the 


e rumble of wheels at this moment 


m. She made no feint of concealing 
ef gratification at sight of her visitor. 
‘The squire was about to write and in- 
lire the cause of your desertion,” she 
tted him lightly. 

Duty, madam,” he returned. “But I 


‘tole a few moments to-day bring 
Mistress Rosamund the pledge of out 
thal,” displaying the flashing green 


irclet in its case. 


“La! Captain, how beautiful!” « ried the 
lighted matron, starting back as if dazzled 
¢ brilliance of the vems: then, in a 
allen tone, “But why em« ralds? They 


rine had 


id Jortune, I am told 


1 caught her breath; here was a 
tempting on 


's Opportunity for her betrothed to 
her. But she had misjudved him. 


The y are my favourite stone,” re- 
piled nd Mistress Rosam ind kindly con- 
€ded her choice to Mme._ Phere is a neck- 

ot still riper gems that will belon 

Wwite on her marri e, unequalled, 

in the kingdam: the 7; is the 

ch I could procure As tor the 
fstition,” he d, “I defy all such 
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Something in the sound of the laugh sent 
a shudder of realisation through Rosa- 
mund’s heart, yet she submitted the next 
moment to have the ring slipped on to 
her finger. 

Circumstances were conspiring ta 
strengthen her faith in her  betrothed’s 
chivalrous intentions, however her detesta- 
tion of him might have increased. 


CHAPTER V 
THE BALL 


HE result of the interview was to make 

Rosamund more resolutely set than 
ever on effecting the release of her lover 
from the prison ship. It was not alone 
Richard Pettifer’s taunt concerning his vic- 
tory in the duel of wits between them that 
inspired her, but a sense of growing re- 
sponsibility in regard to Armand’s fate. 
Day and night the thought of what he was 
enduring haunted her, exaggerated no doubt 
far beyond his actual sufferings. Her 
centre of interest had shifted from the grim 
interior of Portchester to the grimmer, 
darker conditions of the I hold; 
at last, in desperation, she bethought her 
of one who could give her certainty for 
her doubts, Mrs. Brothers, whose right of 
entry to those floating penitentiaries en- 
dowed her with the authority of an eye- 
vitness, 

The idea of actually confiding in her 
protéegée had not taken definite shape in the 
yirl’s mind, when under a pretext of a day’s 
needlework she sent for her to the Manor. 
But something in the woman's gentle sym- 
pathy and understanding as she responded 
to her questions tempted Rosamund, and 
almost before she knew she had confided 
to her the whole tragic story of her 
lover and his late unsuccessful attempt to 
escape, 

As it happened, the fruit vendor had 
already had transactions with the latest 
addition to the Vigilant’s captives, and 
was able to describe to the girl his looks 
and the very words that passed between 
them. 

“Oh, Tam vlad you have told me,” she 
cried impulsively at the end of her narra- 
tion, “It gives me a chance of doing 
omething In return for all your kindness.” 

Rosamund drew back, tlushine a little, 

“What do you mean? I have done 


n thing. 
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on the 
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before 


he other glanced round furtively 


reply 
if vou will trust me with a letter,” she 
said, lowering her voice, “I will do my 
es it to hin 
But how You are searched always, you 
told me,” cried the girl hast 
Mrs. Brothers pda ised in some contusion. 
I \ ve bee less careful of late,” she 
expl ed Phe new q iartermaster ot the 
y nt is a friend of my brother-in-law, 
I nas Nines, the wherrvman with whom I 
he he is very considerate 
Was O Muistak the siynificant 
flush tl accompanied the words : so already 
he murdered victim of the impress had 


w’s heart— were 


il } 1) affections as fieeting, as capabl 
f transferred Rosamund = = asked 
herself bitterly, then stifled the considera 
t She sl icing rather in the 
romance offered 
i i i p! = 
[ lowing evening Mrs. Brothers 
call n at the M r with the com 
pleted needlework, under cover of which 
he passed into Rosamund’s hand a tiny 
i f paper, dirt 1 discoloured; it 
was Armand’s answer to the communicatio! 
the girl had entrusted to her the previous 
day, and contained three words only, * File 
1 saw 
] practical, signincanc 
es e had I r distllusionin 
eff pon its recipient til she brought 
‘ mon se to | d remembered 
ency r tne t Oo! 
pe me t il 
ent in such a crisis as_ he lover was 
¢ ly bus es Like ind prac 
| must be her response to his demand 
Now he had embarked on the under 
takiz ere was no hesitancy in her mind 
timacy or ot consequences 
he flashing reel 
rel on her finger d ot deter her het 
for danger in which 
1¢ king would involve the innocent 
rty he But Mrs 
J he refused to near a word otf ucl 
to Ke CV¢ I iN 
rT their | pose, ind so 
\ mund bega 
t alone a 
I ed ner, but i 
Richard Pettifer 
1 to whom, 1 or wrongly, she 
traced her mistortunes 


The latest article of contraband that 


been smuggled into the prisoner's keepip 


was a pistol Rosamund had purchased 
his request from a second-hand dealer's jy 


Portsmouth, and a few charges of 


tion. Even now no thought of the 


que nees assailed 


tion in theory worked out 


exactitude 


Following the example of the 


tives, whose 
weeks 
town, 
in the port, drop thence into the s¢ 
swim to the Gosport 


Fhomas N 


ve ready with his boat and a disguis 
him to the Isle of Wi 


would have 


convey 
after he 
initiative to reach France, 
Rosamund told 
thankfulness, she would be 


ever-present burden of responsibility 


too, 


self-incrimination 


her since his first reca] 


this ti 
Duke ot York, Com 


me the 


tine 


a flutter of excitem¢ the Varrisol i 
Prince was to pect the forely 
cantoned in the neighb hood, i 
his two days’ stay would be the g 
the Governor 

Amony other testivities in his 


ball ait 


planned, to which the housel 
iing were bidden 

Mistress Carew hailed the event 
jubilation, regarding it as a God-s 
tunity for her ivhter’s début as th 
Lady Braceteld Since the presenu ent 
the betrothal rin he had lost not 


making thi en iyvement 


By what wiles and 
vated the reserved lent sailor \ 
notoriou disre d 1 feminine 
tion 
R mund smiled to her 
supplied the answer—pe 


her. The plan of | Ta- 
with such simp] 


d 
three ca ef 
| 
where Hines the wherryman, » al 
PC had be to the conspiracy. wou 
on Dis ow 
and_ thereafte 
with a sig 
reed from t 
1 weighed uy 
sje 
Visit of mmand 
Chief ot th caus 
+} 
virl had had her first taste of | 
creased social Importance that would 
to her prospective rank, Congratul 
poured in trom every side She found 4 
elf the wonder and envy of her conte 3 
porariecs 
i 
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1 defiance had worked the miracle if in- 
j his affections were truly won, but about 


aeea 
chic point she was mystified 


strangely 
There was nothing in Pettifer’s manner to 
ive her a Clue to his feelings; scrupulously 
lite and conventional, thei 


micht have been overheard by the 


conversa- 
whole household, and gradually as the days 
i the girl’s sense of unreality deep- 
What was she after all but an 
ly rehearsing for a part she would 


[he pending Royal visit had created a 
fyrore of another description among the 
sands of Gallic captives at Portchester 
and in the prison ships. 
From Mrs. Brothers Rosamund heard of 


e ebullitions of ironic frenzy with which 


prospect of the Duke's arrival was 
ted. Ribald jests and songs at his ex- 


late failure 


nse and 


vfore Dunkirk were rife. 


especiaily for his 


Le duc de Yorck avait promis 
Que Dunkerque lui serait soumis, 
Mais il a mal cont 
Grace 4 nos canoniers,” etc. 


would be 
lover, the girl knew, while she 
fessed loyalty to 
te of the festivities ordained in honour 


her 


pro- 


Chief among the scoffers 
who 


him was enjoying her 


itry’s enemy. It was truly a 


ited web of circumstances in which 


s involved. 
id a final touch to her perplexities, 


very day of the ball she received 


fet intimation from Mary Brothers that 
th ght had been selected by Armand for 
nter plated atten pt to escape- the 

nat Government House would attract 
jority of the naval and military 
mcers in the garrison, he reckoned, leav 


clear for his venture. 
enjovment at the 
entertainment had vanished 


apprehension per- 


lain 


visible on 
illiant ball- 
he wake of her father and mi 


} 
i 


she entered the |] 


ther 


ly on their 
ho letac hed 
he was the 
Was seve ral 


scen him-— 


his preoccupation with them had 
the reverse of 
A leok of compunction stole into his eves 


proved 
tedious. 


as they lighted on his betrothed’s pale, 
anxious face, etherealised into greater 
beauty by her inward emotions, but he 
offered no comment, and Rosamund was 


grateful for the omission 

She was thankful, too, for the light super- 
ficial conversation he as they 
made a tour of the rooms, passing between 
the brilliant groups of uniformed men and 
women all aflutter with lace and jewels and 
fans. 


maintained 


waving It was only to keep up ap- 
pearances, she knew, and because he realised 
how strangely tongue-tied and constrained 
she was. 

Of a truth she felt a very impostor; if he 
but knew her secret, the story of the 
treacherous attempt that was to be made 
that night, that her co-operation had alone 
rendered feasible, how different his manner 
would be, how he would have scorned her, 
spurned her from him, instead of thus com- 
miserating with her plight. 

A block in had brought 


face to face with a couple advancin 


the crowd them 


from 
the opposite direction, no less a personage 
than the Lord 
tall, beautiful woman 
Pettifer in the 
while his 


Governor of 
with a 
arm He 
friendliest way, 


Portsmouth, 
Rendlesham, 
on his accosted 
companion’s 
greeting and 
pet sonal. 


“Why, Dick!” she 


were on Rosamund as she spoke 


was vet more Intimate 


said, but her eves 
Pettifer hastened to present his betrothed 
“Captain Pettifer’s news 


Mrs 


was great 


surprise to us,” said Bellew languidly 


to the girl, her dark eyes searching her 
pale beauty as she spoke. “He had 
kept his betrothal a secret from all his 
friends.” 


Pettifer bit his lips, reddening a little at 
the admission. 

‘You know I am 
my affairs,” he 


“besides, I 


never one to talk about 
said in an 
only respecting my be 
trothed’s wishes in keeping silence.” 
Rosamund felt a flow of 
chivalrous 


annoved tone 
was 


vratitude at his 
From the first 
onscious of instinctive 
antipathy towards the haughty beauty which 
her words intensified 

My deat Dick, ot 


interpretation, 


it had been ( 


course we knew the 


staying at arrangement must be mutual.” Mrs. Bellew 
= stivities, and threw back over her shoulder with a light 
se D gay and smiling ai nicl ugh her companion drew her on 
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“Who is that? ” Rosamund inquired care- 
lesslvy when they were out ol 


An old playmate of hi 


earshot, 


vouth, Pettifer 


informed her a indifferenth hei father, 
Lord Se rane lived near them in Buck 
inghan he had known her date husband, 
John Bellew, too, all his lite 

Phen she is a widow,” remarked the 
irl—it seemed strange that she had some- 


how been conscious of the fact from the first 


moment, strange, too, that it should have 
exercised a disturbing effect upon her. 

Pettifer assented carelessly. 

I am afraid I don’t dance,” he said 
a moment later as their peregrinations 
broucht them to the dais at the head of the 
room But just for appearance’s sake I 
must ask you to sacrifice a little of youl 
time.” 

For answer Rosamund placed her pro 


gramme in his hands—if only he had known 


how disinclined she felt for dancing with 
He seemed slightly surprised by her sub- 
I ivenes and after deliberating a mo- 
ment he hastily wrete something on it and 


her; 
that his initials 


nly, 


glancing down she saw 


were inscribed against two 
the eleventh and sixteenth. 
By this time 


dance 5 


a crowd of anxious aspirants 


to her favours had gathered round, and 
with a smile Pettifer withdrew, leaving 
the girl to be besieged by her future 
partner 

It was not till much later in the evening 
hat she saw him again. She had been 
dancin with a new acquaintance, Lieu 
te nt Hyde of H.M.S. Swiftsure, and the 


were resting in a shady alcove of the ball- 


om when Pettifer passed with Mrs. Bellew 


on his arm. Her beautiful face was turned 
him, and something in its expression sent 
i b of unreasonabl pain through the 
irl’s he iTt 
The or the smartest officer and the 


vest fellow in the King’s Navy,” murmured 
her companion enthusiastically, his eves 
lowing Pettifer’s stalwart figure as he 
poke 

Rosamund felt the colour surge into her 


face at the words, but controlled herselt 


to answer indifferently. 


1 thought Captain Pettifer had a reputa 


for severity Kvidently her partnet 
Knew no hin ot the relation between 
hen 
Severity ! he echoed rnfully 
f mean re lutene nd i-tence 
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upon duty. But beneat 


heart in the world | have just eal 
another example of his goodne It seer 
Dick Pettiter men accidentally killed ; 
civilian am the pre me raid the othe 
might, and ever nee he has been anor 
mously supporting the and childre 


A stifled exclamation from the 


side made him glance round. 


irl at h 


“What is it, are you ill?” he cried at 
sight of her white face 

But Rosamund disclaimed the idea: sh 
had been dancing too much, she was t 
she said. 

In reality she was overcome with shar 
end humiliation So Pettiter’s was the 
known hand that had been stretched « 
support the widow and her family in the 
affliction. Pettifer, the man whom she h 


accused ot 


whom Mary 


openly cruelty and injustice, 


against Brothers had nourished 
thoughts 


miusconcep- 


» many bitter and revengeful 


Oh, but he must be told of the 


tion, that very night reparation must 
made, she herself would speak to hi 
acknowledge her mistake. She glan 
down at the card in her hand; this was tl 


ninth dance, ly one more and her opp 


o1 
tunity would have come, that elevent 
dance with her betrothed that seemed 


long delayed. 

Captain O'Leary, who was her next 
partner, found her strangely silent and 
preoccupied. But the gallant Irishmar 
having accepted his defeat in the matter o! 
his love affair in true sportsmantlike spint 


at her hands 
an to talk of Port 


expected no bette eatment 


It was only when he be 


oh 


chester and his latest experiences with u 
prisoners that her interest qui kened. 
Inevitably Armand’s was Into 


aduce¢ d, 


we were thankful to be n¢ 


rf the llow, the Cay tain s comme 


on the Frenchman removal t the prisol 


hip. “Even Dutresne wouldn't risk bem 
hanged hi compal He laughed 
obliviously as he concluded, little dreamin 
how the disparaging criticism was like « 
knife turnu n Rosamund’s wounded 
heart 

Strance that in the one evening sh 
hould have had to listen to unconscim™ 
verdicts on the two men with whom Nh 
lite Wa most mext ibly beund up, 
from such diveryent crit Licutel 
Hyde and her present partnel 
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and with a sigh manfully suppressed 
O'Leary offered her his arm to conduct her 
back to her mother. 

“And who is the Mistress 
Carew, archly tapping her daughter’s cheek 
with her fan. 

For her, at least, the evening was yield 
ing its full meed of triumph and gratifica- 
tion. 

“Richard,” returned the girl—* Dick ” 
that other woman had called him. Her 
eyes were travelling over the quickly empty- 
ing ballroom as she spoke in search of her 


next?” said 


betrothed. 

‘I saw him two dances ago with an 
astonishingly handsome woman,” her 
mother ran on, “One of the friends he 
spoke of, I suppose.” 

“Yes, the Hon. Mrs. Bellew,” 
the girl abstractedly. He 
still, perhaps—that accounted for his non- 
appearance. Doubtless he had forgotten 
his tryst with her in the charm of the other’s 


murmured 


was with her 


society. 
Yes, there 
dance 


of the 


would 


next 
come 


was the music 


beginning; surely he 


now. A quadrille it was—the sets formed 
quickly. Still her eyes in vain sought the 
entrance through which the returning 


couples were streaming. 
“What can him?” Her 
mother’s voice sounded sharply in her ear. 
The first figure of the quadrille was near- 


have detained 


ing an end, Already curious glances were 
being turned towards the slight, white-clad 
The beauty of the even- 


whole 


firure on the dais. 
ing to stand neglected through a 
dance! 

Every moment added to Mistress Carew’ 
vexation, 

“You are the talk of the room, girl,” she 
whispered behind her fan. 

But Rosamund 
She 


entrance. 


seemed not to hear her. 


was staring—staring towards the 
At that instant an aspirant whom she had 
refused earlier in the evening, emboldened 
by her deserted condition, came forward 
and again pressed his claim. 
“Yes, dance with him: I will explain to 
Richard said Mistress 


Carew 


when he comes,” 
in a relieved aside. 
gut with head held high and a face wan 
as death the girl declined. She had passed 
the stage of appearance. <A 
and humiliation con- 


caring for 
sick ferment of anger 
had done it on 
deliberately 


sumed her; he 
herself 


pul pose, 


she told slighted and 


humiliated her for the old friend of his 
youth, It was his revenge for all the 
insults she had heaped upon him. 

The last bars of the music were sounding 
when a voice behind her made her tury 
quickly, coming with her 
former partner, Lieutenant Hyde, as she 
did so. 


face to face 


“[ have been searching for you every- 
where among cried. 
“Captain Pettifer was recalled to his ship 
He asked me to make his apologies. There 


the dancers,” he 


Was no time— 
“Recalled! ” 
Rosamund’s blanched lips echoed the 

words. 

‘I told you something had happened,” 
cried Mistress Carew triumphantly. 

“But why—how?” the girl persisted in 
the same blind, stupid tone. 

Before Hyde could reply a familiar voice 
sounded in their ears. 

four 

from the Vigilant, and the captain’s giving 

Denis O'Leary. 


Begorra, froggies have escaped 


them chase,” cried 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CHASE 


HE white mists of early dawn en- 
veloped the sea—a_ thin ribbon of 


coastline faintly visible through the haze 
denoted the Isle of Wight. From the 
harbour mouth to the right a darker spur 
of land jutted seawards—Point Gilkicker, 
with the roofs of Haslar clustering on it. 
At that hour all good citizens were abed; 
Portsmouth slumbered 
the chill miracle 
Only in 


the inhabitants of 
peacefully regardless of 
of the dawn proceeding outside. 
house in the High Street 
the windows were a blaze of light for the 
ball that was still in progress, and on th 
beneath the semaphore tower 


ihe Governor's 


ramparts 
little proup of people had vathered, their 
eyes straining seawards. 

Gradually the pearly lifted; 
pink streak illumined the eastern horizon. 
the mist will soon 


vapour 


“There is the sunrise 
clear now,” ejaculated Denis O'Leary. 
“The fellows had a good start—they 
must have nearly reached the Isle ol 
Wight,” fumed the squire, Peter Carew. 
“Pll wager the jolly boat makes up ® 
Lieutenant John Hyde laughed con- 
fidently as he spoke. 
Rosamund drew her cloak more closely 
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bout her at the words. The chill of the 


morning seemed to have crept into her very 


bones. 

It was at her desire that they had come 
out to watch the development of the drama, 
leaving the warmly lighted ballroom for 
this desolate vigil on the shore. But her 
anxiety had seemed natural enough to all 
; Was not her betrothed one of 


concerned. 
the principal actors in the affair? 

“They can’t offer much resistance,” the 
squire ‘continued cheerfully; “unarmed 
men.” 

Rosamund clutched the folds of her cloak 
more tightly. “Unarmed!” One at least 
was armed, the most desperate of the four, 
and by her contrivance. What if he used 
the weapon she had provided him with 
against his pursuers? A little agonised ex- 
clamation burst from her lips, making the 
others turn instinctively in her direction. 

“There, there, child, it will be all right,” 
Carew, slipping her arm 
protectingly round girl's shoulders. 
“Richard’s more than a match for any half- 
dozen Frenchmen. You'll have him out at 
the Manor this afternoon making light of 
the adventure.” 

But there was no response from the girl’s 
rigid figure. 

If only the mist would clear and they 
could follow the course of events. But the 
shrouded Solent held its secret. Spithead 
lay veiled in mystery before them, its his- 
toric waters realisable only by an act of 
faith. 

What was that? 

A muffled sound, reverberating from out 
the misty pall, distant and broken, had 
teached their ears. 

“Egad, a shot!” exclaimed the squire. 
Another and another followed. 
“They’re showing fight——” He 
iff. 
_ With a muttered exclamation O’Leary 
had pushed past him just in time to catch 
Rosamund’s inanimate firure as she swayed 
and fell forward into his arms, i 


<fo 


— the stern of the wherry Armand de 
“ontmorency crouched, one hand on the 
tiller, the other clutching 
W 


said Mistress 


broke 


something that 
as concealed among the loose folds of his 
Prisoner’s habit He had just relinquished 
Mis place at the oars to Francois Retif, 
one of his fellow refugees rhe exertion 


of , 
I pulling for so long had exhausted him. 
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that and the smouldering fire of fear and 
hatred that burned in his breast—fear that 
his escape even at this eleventh hour should 
be frustrated, hatred of the pursuers who 
were on his track. 

It was the wherryman’s quick ears that 
had first distinguished the distant echo of 
pursuit over the silent, shrouded expanse 
that lay between them and the shore—the 
rhythmic beat of oars, the faint splash as 
they left the water. 

The sound had been increasing in volume 
steadily, and now was so unmistakable as 
to make it only a matter of moments before 
the pursuers came into sight. 

A distant hail! 

Armand’s grasp on his hidden treasure 
tightened. 

With frenzied vigour the four oarsmen 
in the wherry bent to their task, the haggard 
faces of the fugitives reflecting their inward 
despair ; Thomas Nines’s stolid 
features appeared curiously downcast. 

Another hail, louder, more imperative 
this time, and turning his head over his 
shoulder Armand saw the long, pointed 
bow of a man-of-war’s boat grow out of 
the mist, its eight oars cleaving the water 
with steady, swinging strokes. 

Closer and closer. He could almost dis- 
tinguish the features of the officer at the 
tiller now, sitting huddled in his boat cloak. 

“Cease rowing or I fire!” 

Clear and imperative the command rang 
out across the narrowing belt of sea between 
pursuer and pursued in a voice Armand 
remembered only too well, 

A volley of curses from the Frenchmen 
was the only answer as they redoubled their 
exertions, 

Bang! A shot whistled harmlessly over 
their heads. 

Pettifer, for he it was, had started up in 
the stern of the jolly boat, his smoking 
pistol still in his hand, and as a few more 
powerful strokes brought her alongside the 
sprang into the bow, prepared 
to board the other craft. 

But ere he could put his purpose into 
execution Armand’s hand flashed out, there 
was a sharp report, a stifled groan, and 
the huddled figure of the officer fell forward 
across the gunwale. 


<So 


In her darkened room at the Manor Rosa- 
mund lay heedless of all that was passing. 
thought mind 


even 


wherry he 


One only possessed her 
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would he die? Would the treacherous bullet 
that had been aimed at her betrothed cost 
him his life, or would he recover to revile 
her as the instigator and contriver of the 
assault? 

They had done their best to keep the 
news of his serious hurt from her on her 
return to consciousness, but her agitation 
and determination to know the worst had 
prevailed, and Mistress Carew had at last 
gently broken the news of his injury. 

All day bulletins had been arriving at 
the Manor from Haslar, the great naval 
hospital to which the wounded man had 
been conveyed early that morning, though 
little of a reassuring nature was reported. 
The bullet had entered the shoulder, in- 
flicting serious damage. It was feared that 
amputation of the left arm might be neces- 
sary. 

Meanwhile the would-be 
his fellow refugees had been removed again 
to Portchester, the former under close 
arrest pending the development of events. 
Should his victim’s wound prove fatal, 
capital punishment would be his lot. 

But though this dread contingency was 
present to Rosamund’s mind, even it paled 
before the knowledge of the one lying sore, 
wounded and sick to death in his hospital 
bed across the shining waters of the har- 
bour—the man who by a strange perversion 
of all her former vows she had to acknow- 
ledge she loved as she would never love 
again. The conviction had come to her the 
previous evening as she stood sick with 
suspense and jealousy in the glare of the 
ballroom waiting for him to appear, though 
in reality she had been subconsciously 
aware of it for long before. Pride alone 
had prevented her from acknowledging the 
truth even to herself—that miserable fetish 
that she had set up and worshipped, and to 
which she had sacrificed the most precious 
ind sacred thing in life. 

She turned restlessly on her pillow, her 
eyes falling on a letter that had _ been 
brought to her earlier in the morning as 
she did so, and that she had not troubled 
to open. 

It bore a foreign postmark, and the fine, 
pointed inscription was in the hand of her 
Months had passed 


correspondence, the 


assassin with 


cousin Aimée Talvande 
ince last 
arrival of the letter at this crisis seemed 
an almost sinister coincidence to Rosamund. 

With reluctant fingers she undid the seal. 


Ihe fine, close writing announced Aimée’s 


engagement to the owner of a neighbouring 
estate, and was concerned with eulogies of 
her prospective husband; but Rosamund’s 
eyes passed on rapidly, as if clairvoyantly 
inspired to seek for other matter, Yes, 
here it was in the postscript. 

“You remember Armand de _  Mont- 
morency, whom you met at St. Cyr,” wrote 
her cousin; “he is imprisoned somewhere in 
England. His wife came to see us the 
other day to solicit my father’s help in 
effecting an exchange. She was an Austrian 
tavern keeper’s daughter who nursed him 
when wounded.” 

“ Wife—Armand’s wife! ” 

The letter fell from the girl’s nerveless 
This was surely the culminating 
blow of Fate. Armand married, and she— 
she risking happiness to 
succour him, boasting of her feelings for 
him to the man whom she had defied and 
insulted for his sake! Here was the ex- 
planation of those three years of silence, 
while she had cherished his memory in the 
How base 


fingers. 


honour, love, 


innermost shrine of her heart. 
now seemed his insinuations of constancy, 
all the devices whereby he had sought to 
make use of her, to gain the utmost in the 
way of help to escape, only to disappeat 
again out of her life. 

Well, it would make her final interview 
with Richard Pettifer yet harder—this con- 
fession of humiliation when it did come, if 
that were possible—if the prospect was not 
already bitter beyond endurance. 

sje 

A fortnight, three weeks, had gone 
During that time Rosamund had not once 
visited her where he lay ™ 
hospital, offering first one excuse and the! 
another, and, strange to say, her parents 
had made no effort to overcome her re 


But now that he was sufficiently 
dow 


b 


betrothed 


huctance. 
recovered to get up and sit by the win 
of the little private ward overlooking 
sparkling waters of the Solent, he had sud- 


the 


denly expressed a desire to see her. 
With a sick heart she prepared to ode 
1d 
The interview before her would 


his behest. 


mean the end of all things, she knew, ‘ 
far as her engagement was concerned. He 

laim 


had only to hear her confession to ( 


instant liberation. But his scorn and com 


1¢m- 
would remain to her fot 


tumely 
brance of all that was left of the Joy 
happiness that micht have been hers. 

At the door of the ward Mistress Care™s 
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who had accompanied her so far, turned 
back, leaving Rosamund to knock and enter 
alone. 

She did so timidly, but at sight of the 
aunt spectre who rose up from an invalid 
chair in the window to greet her all thought 
of self vanished. 

“Your arm!” she cried in an agonised 
voice. 

His left sleeve was empty, pinned across 
his breast. 

He smiled. 

“T have my sword arm still.” 

But Rosamund had sunk down on a chair, 
sobbing passionately, her face covered with 
her hands. 

He remained watching her for a moment 
in silence, a strange medley of emotions 
chasing themselves across his haggard face. 
It seemed almost as if the sight of her 
distress brought him a certain gratification. 
At last, with a sigh, he broke the silence. 

“I didn’t allow them to tell you,” he 
said; “perhaps I was wrong, but I wanted 
to make my own explanation—for it to be 
clear from the first how I understood that 
this would alter everything. I don’t often 
zo back on my word, but circumstances 
have proved too strong for me in this case. 
I couldn’t expect any woman to hold to a 
bargain with a maimed creature like myself. 
So—you are free again.” He turned away 
abruptly as he finished, his voice strangely 
husky, 

Rosamund’s sobs had ceased. She had 
taised her head and was gazing at him with 
a mingling of joyous incredulity and in- 
spired reproach in her eyes. 

You—you believed that would make a 
difference,” she cried. 

Chen a sudden flood of shamed realisa- 
tion rushed over her, and again she covered 
her face with her hands. 

“Oh, but you don’t know, you don't 
inderstand,” she moaned. 

“I understand what you are capable of— 
your quixotic generosity,” he answered in 

tow, restrained voice. “But I am not 
song to put it to the test.” 

A wild laugh from the girl was his 
answer, She had started up from her chair, 


* Was confronting him with flushed face 
and eyes of misery, 


and 


she cried. “Listen, you 
sna 
. | hear, then. It was I who arranged 
Armand 


de Montmorency’s ape from 
rtchester, and again, this last time, it was 
1 Wh 

Provided him with the weapon—that 


—that wounded you. You have to thank 
me for that "—pointing to his vacant sleeve. 
*[—I-—am to blame for it all.” She broke 
off, her head sinking forward on her chest. 

Pettifer had turned and walked over to 
the window while she was speaking. Fora 
seemingly interminable time he remained 
standing with his back to her. At last, 
slowly, he faced round once more. 

“How you must have loved him,” was all 
he said, and there was neither anger nor 
reproach in his voice, though his face 
seemed to have aged in those few minutes. 
“Well, he may yet get off,” in a lighter 
tone. “I will use my influence at the trial.” 

But a passionate ejaculation from the girl 
checked him. 

‘I never loved him. I believed I did 
when he was in sorrow and distress, just as 
| imagined that I hated you.” 

A grim smile flickered across his lips at 
her last words. 

“There wasn’t much make-believe about 
the latter conviction,” he remarked dryly; 
“if only your affections are of the same 
desirable quality your lover is to be con- 
gratulated.” 

“But he isn’t my lover,” persisted Rosa- 
mund, and then broke off. Here was the 
moment she had dreaded arrived at last; 
there was no escape from the humiliating 
confession before her. “He was married all 
the time,” she added in a low, shamed 
voice, 

“The scoundrel!” cried Pettifer, his eyes 
agleam; then his anger evaporated. He 
gave a short, scornful laugh. “Oh, of 
course, this explains your sudden change of 
feeling. It would be immodest to profess 
affection for a married man.” 

The scorn in his tone was like a flail to 
the girl. But Rosamund felt that it was 
deserved. 

“It is natural for you to come to that 
conclusion,” she averred in a low, lifeless 
voice, “but you are wrong; I found out my 
mistake long before. I think it was that 
night at the Priests’ Hole.” 

Again he laughed. 

“You continued to take great risks on his 
behalf nevertheless.” 

“Oh, I was mad, and you had taunted 
me with my failure,” cried the girl. “I— 
I wanted to show you that I had got the 
better of you.” 


” 


“As you undoubtedly have done,” he 
admitted bitterly, glancing instinctively at 
his empty sleeve as he spoke 
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With a little shuddering sigh she turned 
away. In an instant he was beside her. 

“No, that was not generous,” he said in 
a low, compunctious voice: “the fault was 
all mine from the beginning. I should not 
have forced my unwelcome attentions upon 
you. It was only my absurd infatuation for 
you that urged me on, and the hope that 
some day my love would beget a like feel- 
ing in you. I actually imagined before all 
this happened—that—that my dream was 
voing to be realised—that my society was 
not so distasteful to you as it had been——” 

He broke off as Rosamund turned her face 


slowly towards him. 


“Your dream was realised long, long 
ago,” she said in a low, vibrant whisper. 
“T—I wouldn’t acknowledge it even to 
myself—I had made a fetish of my pride.” 

Sut his arm around her checked her 
contession. 

“Nay, love, it was your pride that first 
conquered me, so that I resolved to conquer 
it in turn.” 

“Well, are you not contented with your 
work ? ” she murmured against his shoulder, 
‘You vowed I should come to you willingly, 
and—and I am your suppliant.” 

“My wife,” said Richard Pettifer. 

[THE END.] 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR YULETIDE GIFTS 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


CHRISTMAS without presents is 
quite unthinkable, for at this season 

of the vear our affections must find some 
outward and visible means of expression. 
\ dainty trifle made by the hands of the 
donor is far more precious and acceptable 
than the most costly gift bought at a shop, 
and the woman who takes the trouble to 
find out and satisfy some long-felt want is 
ure of her present being received with 
The Christmas gifts 


pages 


appreciative gratitude, 
suggested and illustrated on 
are just those everyday necessities that 


these 


everyone needs, but they are expressed in 
new ways, and novelty is always attractive. 
In each case the materials used are quite 
inexpensive, and another agreeable feature 
in these busy days is that most of them can 
be made in a single evening. 


A Novel Biscuit Box 

No. 1.—The bedside biscuit-box is now 
an institution in most homes, and it is a 
pretty idea to make boxes 
that carry out the colour 
scheme of the 
The biscuits are contained 
in a salt-jar fitted with a 
stoneware lid, the outer 
Case being of cardboard 
covered with cretonne, 
chintz, or other suitable 
material. A strip of card- 
board of the required size 
's converted into a cylin- 
der by joining the edges 
with gummed tape. 
This is covered and 
lined. Two circles of 
cardboard, one for the 
base and the second for 
the lid, are also covered 
and lined, and the base 
‘Wn to the cylinder. 
= coo at the centre of the back. 
heal with gimp, and a 
to the lid. Plain 
roidered with a conven- 
onal design or 


bedrox m. 


@ handsome monogram, are 


No. 1.—A Novel Biscuit Box. 


always in good taste, the amount of orna- 
mentation depending, of course, on the 


time at the disposal of the maker. 


An Up-to-Date Tray 

2.—Glass-covered trays are becoming 
very popular. Old-fashioned picture frames, 
which can often be picked up for a few pence 
at a second-hand shop, can be converted into 
very handsome tea and coffee trays, es- 
pecially when old-world needlework or 
modern copies of the same are used for the 
lining. If no old frames or the services of 
the home carpenter are not available, any 
working picture-frame dealer will make the 
frames out of mahogany 
moulding and supply the glass and thin 
The ornamental base of 


strong oak or 


wooden back too. 
the tray can be made from any suitable 
material, and decorated with pen-painting, 
poker-work, oil or waterecolour painting, or 
one of the many forms of hand-stitchery. 
This is mounted on to firm cardboard and 
placed under glass 
before the back 
and handles are screwed 
on, 


wooden 


A Simple Waste- 

Paper Basket 

3.—A waste-paper basket 
is a daily necessity, but its 
form and appearance vary 
according to the room for 
which it is designed. This 
waste-paper holder is for 
a drawing-room or bed- 
room, and 
the latest 
using the 
black and 


nishing 


illustrates 
method of 
fashionable 
white fur- 
fabrics. The 
foundation is very firm 
cardboard, This is 
covered with striped chintz and lined with 
A border of 
from cretonne and appliquéd to the chintz 
The base of 


made of a circle of cardbx ard 


rose-pink sateen. roses cut 


provides a handsome finish. 
the holder is 
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Practical Edging 
for Towels 
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—An Up-to-Date Tray. 


A Simple 


Waste-Paper 


New 


Design for a 
Tray Cloth 


No woman can ever 


have too many tray-cloths 
and considering the hundreds 
of designs which are already 
well known it would seem 
almost impossible to invent 
anything new. The seemingly 
imp ible has, however, been 
whieved, for this tray-cloth 
is quite a novelty, and 
warranted to stand any 
umount of hard wear and 
laundering The edge of the 
material is turned over once 
on to the wrong side, and 
the double thickness of linen 
encased in a kind of blanket 
t h worked with a crochet 
hook The edging is 
crocheted to this m the u 
\\ Phe centre of the cloth 
tC away, the raw edges 
tu lL ove and encased in 
tl ime way as the border 
‘ul { initialed square 
t d to the crochet 
Particulars this 
blanket stitch and th 
initial squares ¢ 
btained by application 
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LETTER OR SPIRIT? 


A Plea for an Unconventional Christmas 


By Mrs. RAYMOND LEB 
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the relations-in-law, if accessible. Again 
I say, beautiful in theory, but in practice 

. .! Jet us consider for a moment. 
In some families such a party is, of course, 
it may even be completely suc- 


possible 
but in many cases does not such 


cessful 
a combination suggest some hopeless in- 
congruities ? Aunt Eleanor never has 
got on well with Jane and her husband ; 
father is a staunch Conservative, Uncle 
Andrew a Socialist; Hilda’s husband is 
a Roman Catholic, the rest are either 
Wesleyans or Church people ; while Flsic 
always declares that last year her children 
caught measles from their cousins Jack 
and May! 

Ah! but it is Christmas, and at Christ- 
mas all differences are forgotten ; we are 
to feel kindly disposed to all mankind. 
True ; but surely we are much more likely 
to feel our hearts glow with the warmth 
of affection to our kith and kin when they 
are not thrown together into one hope- 
less conglomeration, as must needs ever 
accentuate their differences and eccen- 
tricities ! 

When arranging for other gatherings at 
our house we use a certain amount of dis- 
crimination. If we meditate inviting our 
friend with the vegetarian tendencies, we 
do not ask our neighbour the butcher ; if 
the girl whose conversation chiefly consists 
of social and theatre gossip, we pass over 
the woman who is noted for her strongly 
pronounced views on the immorality of 
the stage. 


Christmas—and Common Sense 

At such times we exercise our good taste, 
or, if not that, at least our common sense. 
If we are to have a successful gathering 
which is only another way of saying one 
in which all our friends are individually 
happy—we know that we must first select 
our party with great care. It is fatal to 
bring into such close proximity people 
whose views are diametrically opposed. 

But at Christmas time, just because it 
is Christmas, we invite our relations, just 
because they are relations—though both 
these reasons we give for our action should 
be those urged against it. 

Let us state it in simple terms. 

Christmas is first and foremost a time 
for happiness and rejoicing—upon that 
point we are all agreed—and because of 


that we eall together a collection of people 
whose opinions are often as divergent is 
the poles. Presumably, then, we thint 
that makes for happiness and rejoicing. 
It it does so, well and good ; but if er 


and the second reason only is true, y 
have defeated the very object of Christ. 
mas—or, rather, we have no Christmas at 
all, seeing that the very spirit of th 
festival has passed from our midst, 
The truth is just this: that we hold t 
the customs which have ceased to contai 
meaning for us because we are afraid that 
to put in their place. ‘The reason is under. 
standable, but the logic deploratle. W 
do our utmost to kill the spirit of Chris- 
mis because we are so fearful of losing it 
which, as you will see, only brings us b 
another way round to an expression whic 
has long since become a proverb, 


A Dreaded Festival 

Why should we do our utmost to make 
things difficult, not only for ourselves but 
for everyone concerned ? I know, and 
you know, many mothers who dread this 
yearly festival, and prepare for it, figure 
tively speaking, with fasting and prayer 
because they know how many discordzt 
elements they will have to face. Its 
estimable, of course, to make up j 
mind to take no notice of Uncle Jame 
bored expression or sister Jane’s insinu 
tions. If it is unavoidable to meet the 
people in conclave, and you do so wit 
graciousness and tact, with a smiling fa 


that hides your wounded feelings, youat | 
indeed worthy to rank with the heroes 
but if you deliberately, and for no othe f 
reason than force of habit, put yours if j 
the line of trouble, surely you are no 
greatly to be pitied if you retum i n 
the fray a trifle undignified and a litte 
rufiled ill spirit ! 
It seems to be forgotten that thouga 
Christmas can do much that makes {of 
kindliness of feeling, it is not gomg * 
alter in any fundamental sense yout ch 
racter and mine. If you are anu at 
lover of the beautiful in Nature and 3" 
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any real joy in your intercourse. If you 
are bored and John 1s plainly ill at ease, 
, in the name ol all that’s sensible, 
isn't he talking stocks and shares to 
someone who knows a little but not too 
much—more than he does, while you are 
comparing notes with your bosom friend 
on Bach’s Christmas music ? 

I should like to go a little farther, if I 
jared, and apply my remarks not only to 
the more distant relationships, but even 
to those closer ones which exist between 
the parents and children of one family. 

Let no one think I desire wantonly to 
destroy the homeliness which is the great 
charm of the Christmas festival. Where 
narents are wise and young enough, and 
children understanding enough, to make 
common interests one with the other—or 
if even without these things the family 
meets together for one day only out of 
(sno one could imagine any more 
ddightful way of keeping Christmas than 
to sit round the fire as an unbroken 
family, 


why, 


Illusionary Harmony 

Tam thinking now rather of the grown- 
up family who see each other at least 
twice every day the whole year round. 
Those whose interests are entirely diver- 
gt, whose opinions, though differing 
vastly from each other, are even more 
lifferent from those held by their parents. 
In the natural order of things they should, 
{ course, have homes of their own—so 
tinks the mother a trifle sadly as she 
y comes into contact with clashing 
wils and opposing sympathies. She 
cannot but recognise that harmony is im- 
possible while so many strongly marked 
idividualities are living in such close 
proximity under one small roof. 

Why not let us be honest enough to 
admit to ourselves that in many such 
cases the best way of showing the 
Lanstmas spirit is not by selfishly in- 
sisting that Christmas must be religiously 
Sestival, but rather 
which recognises that we are all part of 
God's great family, in which the most 


SPIRIT 


nearly related are those whose souls are 
akin ? 

We who are parents are jealous of our 
children. It grieves us cfttimes to see 
them finding greater happiness with 
strangers than among their own people. 
We would keep them united to us by 
every means that lies in our power; but 
let us see to it that the power we use is 
a legitimate one. We can never compel 
either affection or happiness, and if on 
our one great festival day we deliberately 
drive away the Christmas spirit from the 
heart of any one of our family by a selfish 
insistence of a gathering that is united 
only in outward appearance, we shall be 
guilty of an offence against the Christ 
Child Himself. 


Letter or Spirit ? 

This year, shadowed as it is by a world- 
calamity, our Christmas must necessarily 
be a sadly incomplete one. There are 
vacant places that will never be filled; 
familiar voices that come to us now only 
across the long, dim path of memory ; 
missing faces we know not whether we 
shall see again this side of heaven. War 
has come and shattered our family festival. 
We cannot this year “ keep things nor- 
mal.”’” Then why should we not have the 
courage, Where it is necessary, to break 
from convention ? Why not try the ex- 
periment of giving the members of our 
houschold freedom to spend their Christ- 
mas Day in such a way as shall bring 
them the most happiness? And if it 
means that some of your family are absent 
from your Christmas board—well, what 
about inviting in their place a few 
wounded soldiers, a war-made widow, or 
a few lonely souls to whom your hos- 
pitality would bring a glow of real joy 
and happiness, and with whom you your- 
selves might find in the celebration of 
Christ’s coming a deeper meaning than 
you had ever known before ? 

The spirit is the essential, the con- 
ventional a thing of convenience only. 
Have I been too daring, or is there some- 
thing in my plea for an Unconventional 
Christmas ? 


(What do my readers think of Mrs. Lee's article? I shall be pleased to send 
@ handsome volume for the best letter, of not more than 400 words, on the 
subject. Latest date, December 31st.) 
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CHRISTMAS ECONOMY IN THE KITCHEN 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


this vear of ro15, when we are all ind participate in the making of the pu 
living more or less from day to day, dings, mincemeat, and = other recognise 
and planning ahead often turns out to be Christmas dainties, in the knowl 


just so much time wasted, it is impossible to these are to be shared with others les 


anticipate in October what will be taking fortunate than themselves. The shoppir 
zt 


place at Christimas. expedition will afford them great pleasur 
One thing, however, is certain, that we especially if they actually pay their mone 
who are grown-up must, if only for one day, over the counter in exchange for the currants 


throw aside our personal cares and sorrows candied peel, et and they will be 
and try to make the blessed Feast as happy — willing to give up the gifts they are int 


as circumstances permit for the children, habit of receiving if they are allowed t 


for of all holidays, religious or secular, expend small sums in purchasing coml 
Christmas belongs first and foremost to for others. 


Christmas comes but once a yvear,”’ 


New Sort of Christmas 
of all days in the year it is the Christmas« Children adore being important, 
of our childhood that stand out as landmark love anything that savours of novell 


and milestones, so that if one Christmas is and to be permitted to take an 
allowed to pass unheeded, or, worse still, part in the purchases and _ preparat 
made sad by the shadow of sorrow and dis- will be both a 1 
tress, that opportunity out of the very few distinct sense of importance to t 
vouchsafed to us will have been irrevocably minds and bodies. One must re! 
lost. that hitherto the P ddings and cakes 


appeared as a matter of course, n 


Let the Children Help the children have not wi hed to hel 
Now there are more wavs than one of because their help lias been ruthles 


making children happy, and not the least fused. So instead of trying to make Chns' 
ot these 1s to let them pl y the delight mas this year @ poor copy of thos 
ful game of being o1 wh-up and assist mn have precede 1 it, would it not ln 
diffusir the pirit of Christmas as gener plan to make it as totally unlike form 
ously funds will permit ven quite festivals a possibl Instead of t 
young children realise that thir In general mystery and secrecy that have pl 
are different from what th were two during the month of December, let thet 
veal igo, and the n familiar phrase full and open discussion of plans and \ 
Do my bit Is thoro hly understood and anc means, I can assure my Ir ulers | 
ppreciated by many of them Po take one tlic priate ti of plum puddings will . 
inst e of how this plan can be worked, let most delicious if little fingers have hej 


the children help buy some of the ingredients stalk the sultanas and cut up the candice 
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| and happy prattle of the ultimate 
-tinations of some of the results of their 


expenditure and labour will be far more 


tin 


than speculations as to what pre- 


But I am wandering from my own par- 


cular province, which consists in sugges- 


for the most advantageous outlay of 


Is pennies and how to make the most 


of the means at our command. 


Turkey—or Substitutes 


Whether the “ good cheer” always as- 
ed with the feast of Christmas can be 


ije to include the customary roast beef or 
ey remains to be seen. Christmas Day 
s year on Saturday, which entails a 
in of provisions for three days, and 
srt of joint will be required. One of 
t profitable pieces of meat is a good- 
cut of round of beef, for, though a 
re expensive than some other cuts, 


this joint is solid meat without any bone 
nd with just as much or as little fat as is 


The best way to cook the meat is 


ther to braise it on a bed of vegetables, 


bake it in a casserole, for by both these 
s the goodness and full flavour of the 

it are retained. If it can be spared, a 
k slice of meat can be cut from the joint 


is cooked, and this will provide a 
ner for Sunday in the form of a pie, 


beef-roll (stuffed with forcemeat 


nd baked), or stew. Braised or cooked en 


’ meat, besides being both tendet 

lent, loses none of its weight in 

and “ does up’ much better than 

i \ 6 to 7 Ib. 
tr being served once hot and once 

!,can be judiciously eked out and made 

eral appetising and satisfying dishes 


urther cost. 


Beef Fritters, etc. 


\ few slices dippe lin batter and fried in 
t tat will provide a large dish of beef 


the siices ana battet can be bake | 


together In a tin for a toad-in-the-hole. 


either ot these dinners WKolcannon 
Vy cooked cabba or sprouts with 


mashed potatos warined 


sfeased irying-p goes par- 
well Rissole ot equal parts ol 

ut 1 breadcrumbs, or cooked rice ol 
Cut into small pic: do not take 
de till is reds 


beef-roll made on the principle of a jam 
roly-poly, the minced and highly seasoned 
meat taking the place of the jam. (Whilst 
on the subject of meat roly-poly I may 
mention that two or three slices of bacon 
cut into small pieces and sprinkled with 
parsley make a delicious filling for a rolled 
suet crust.) The rice served with a curry, 
especially if any left-overs of potatoes, 
carrots or other vegetables are minced 
with the meat, makes this seasonable dish 
very economicil; and be sure to include 
plenty of boiled macaroni or spaghetti in 
stews and minces. 

A correspondent recently wrote to me 
asking for some recipes for puddings and 
cakes which contained no eggs—as these were 
already scarce and expensive, and would be 
more so when the cold weather set in. 

This was a very sensible suggestion, for I 
am sure many ot my readers will appreciate 
recipes in which this costly ingredient is 
absent. 


SOME RECIPES FOR EGGLESS 
CHRISTMAS FARE 


Plum Pudding 

Quarter Ib. each of shredded suet, flour, 
brown sugar, mashed potatoes and grated 
carrots, 3} Ib, stoned raisins, } Ib. each of 
currants and chopped candied peel. Spice 
as liked. 

Mix all these ingredients together with- 
out any moisture, and put into greased 
basins. Cover with buttered paper and 
floured cloths, and steam or boil for six 
hours, Serve with any approved sauce. 


Sago Pudding 

There will be many invalids who are for- 
bidden to eat ordinary Christmas puddings 
this year, but this recipe provides a de- 
heious pudding both light and nourishing, 
and particularly suited to invalid diet : 

Qne large breakfastcuptul tine bread- 
crumbs, 6 level tablespoontuls small sago, 
jy tablespoontuls brown sugar, 1 oz. butter, 
teaspoontul bicarbonate of soda, 1 break- 


fast-cuptul stoned raisins, 2 oz. mixed 


camhed peel, pint milk. 
Put the sago into a basin with half the 


mnulk and leave it to soak overnight Next 
morning mix all the ingredients together, 
turn imto a greased basin, and steam for 
thire | il 
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Date Christmas Pudding 

One Ib. stoned and chopped dates, } Ib. 
flour or breadcrumbs, } lb. sugar, } Ib. 
chopped suet, and a little water. 

Mix the dry ingredients together, and 
moisten with water. Putinto a basin and 
steam for three hours. ‘This is an excellent 
substitute for a pudding which contains more 
expensive ingredients and is particularly 
nice when eaten with hot custard sauce, 


Spiced Plum Pudding 

Four oz. each of flour, breadcrumbs, 
brown sugar, suet, stoned raisins, and 
currants, 1 level teaspoonful baking powder, 
} teaspoonful each of mace and nutmeg, a 
little milk. 

Mix the ingredients together with sufficient 
milk to make a stiff paste. Steam for seven 
to eight hours in well-greased basins. 


An Inexpensive Plum Pudding 

One lb. breadcrumbs, 3 tablespoonfuls 
flour, 4 lb. chopped suet, 1 1b. stoned raisins, 
4 grated nutmeg, pinch of salt, 1 oz. candied 
peel, milk. 

Mix all the ingredients together, moisten- 
ing with the milk. This pudding is so rich 
and light that it is hardly possible to believe 
that it contains no eggs, but the secret lies in 
the long steady cooking. It should boil or 
steam for at least eight hours. 

Here is a recipe for a very good mince- 
meat. As this contains no suet it is suited 
to vegetarian cookery : 

Put 1 1b. stoned raisins, 1 lb. well washed 
and dried currants, 1 lb. brown sugar, 1 Ib. 
peeled, cored, and chopped apples, the 
grated rind and juice of 6 lemons, a small 
teaspoonful of both mace and cinnamon, 
Ib, blanched and chopped almonds, and 
oz. shredded candied peel, into a mixing 
bowl, stir well, adding 4 lb. butter which 
has been previously melted but not allowed 
to oil. 


1 
4 


Another Mincemeat Recipe 
Half lb. chopped suet, 3 Ib. brown sugar, 


1 lb. peeled, cored, and che pped apple 
1 Ib. washed and dried currants, } Ib. 
stoned raisins, the juice and grated rind of 


2 lemons, I grated nutmeg. 
Both these mincemeats will } cep for some 


weeks if stored in air-tight jars and put in 


a con l, dry plac 


An Eggless Christmas Cake 

One Ib, flour, 4 pint milk, 4 oz. drip 
4 sugar, 8 Oz. 
peel, 1 tablespoonful vinegar, a level ¢, 
poonful bicarbonate of soda. 


Ping, 
currants, 2 oz. candie:| 


Rub the dripping into the flour, add the 
sugar, currants and shredded candied 


Des 
peri, 


ar, and moisten the dry jp. 
gredients with the liquor, 


stir in the vinee 
Bake in a well- 
greased cake tin in a not too hot oven {o; 
This cake ¢ 
using 6 oz. of butter 
instead of the dripping and adding mor 
fruit. It is, however, very good if made 
from the original recipe, and any kind 
icing could be added to make it more festive. 
Parkins and gingerbreads are always ac- 
ceptable in cold weather, and good cakes of 


this description can be made without eggs, 


one and half to two hours. 
be made richer by 


Coco-nut Ginger-Nuts 

Ten oz. flour, 6 oz. rice flour, grated rind 
of a lemon, } oz. powdered ginger, 1 | 
treacle, 5 oz. butter, 5 oz. brown sugar, 
5 oz. grated coco-nut. 

Mix the flour, lemon rind, and _ ginger 
together. IIeat the treacle until nea 
boiling, then stir in the butter and sugar 
and pour over the dry ingredients. Bat 


with a wooden poon till a smooth batter 
then set aside till cold. Stir in the grate 
o-nut, place in small heaps 


sheet, and cook in 


or desiccated c 
on a buttered baking 


of an hour, 


Plum Cake without Eggs 

One 1b, flour, 4 Ib. butter, 4 Ib. brow 
sugar, 6 oz. currants, 6 oz, sultanas, 2 
candied peel, teaspoon 
bicarbonate of 

Mix all the dry ingredients  togethel 
Dissolve the soda in the milk. Beat the 
butter to a cream and mix with the ay 
ingredients. Add the milk, and bake m4 
moderate oven for one and a half to W 


pint milk, 
xla, a pinch of salt. 


éhor 


When well made this is an excellent 
depends on the propet 


hours. 
cake, but its sucet 
and sufficient mixing of the ingredients. 
vary the flavour onsiderably reduce 


cost) substitute 2 tablespoontuls of g! 
caraway seeds tor the fruit, and inerease ™ 
shredded 
quantity of cand peel, u Ing 402. hred 
citron peel instead of 2 oz, mINe | peel. 
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AUNT JANE 


By 


JEANETTE LEE 


This is one of the sweetest and most wholesome stories I have read for a long time. 

A nursing home is about the fast place one would choose for the background of 

romance: the winsome personality of “Aunt Jane,” however, almost makes us want 
to be iff for the pleasure of convalescing under her charge. 


“xUNT JANE, what are you thinking 
A about?” The young man turned his 
head a little on the pillow to look in- 
quiringly toward the door. 

It was the door of Room 24, leading into 
the men’s ward. Aunt Jane had been stand- 
ing there for five minutes, gazing intently 
efore her into space. The serene face 
framed in the white muslin cap had a rapt, 
waiting look. It reminded the young man 
of an Italian Madonna that he had run 
across last summer in an old gallery corner 
whose face had haunted him. “Aunt Jane, 
what are you thinking about?” he repeated 


She turned slowly toward him, the placid 

look breaking into twinkles, “I was think- 
ing I'd better turn Mr. Ketchell’s mattress 
the other end up, and put a bolster under 
the upper end. It seems to sag.” 

Fora moment the young man on the pil- 
low looked a little bewildered. Then he lay 
back and laughed till the iron bedstead 
rang, and the men in the ward pricked up 

“ir ears and smiled in sympathy. 

Aunt Jane smiled too, stepping leisurely 
toward him, 

“There, there,” she said as she adjusted 
the sheet and lowered his pillow a trifle, 
4 don’t know that I’d laugh any more 
about that. 'Tisn’t so very funny, to change 
4 mattress round,” 

, le raised a hand and wiped the laughter 
nce either eye. “But you looked as if you 
vere thinking of angels and cherubims and 
‘ngs, Aunt Jane.” 

She nodded placidly, 


she 


“TI generally do,” 
‘sponded; “but that doesn’t hinder 
oe about mattresses and bolsters. I 
Wouldn’t laugh any more for a day or two 
tT were you, 


The bandages might get 


She «li 
She slipped a careless hand along 
Torehe ad 


» gathered up a cup and plate 


from the stand beside him, and slid plumply 
from the room. 

His eyes followed her through the door, 
down the long ward as she stopped here 
and there for a word or a question. Once 
she raised her hand sternly at a bed and 
sniffed. The cap-strings bristled fiercely. 

“He’s catching it,” muttered the young 
man from the private room. “I knew he 
would. You can’t keep a baccy pouch in 
the same room with Aunt Jane.” 

Out in the ward the men were laughing 
and talking. Sanderson, robbed of his 
baccy pouch, was sullen and resentful, and 
the men were chaffing him. Aunt Jane 
drifted through the swing door at the end 
of the ward. She placed the cup and plate 
on a dumb waiter and crossed the hall to 
the women’s ward. A nurse met her as 
she came to the door. “Mrs. Crosby is 
worse. Temperature a hundred and four,” 
she said in a low voice. 

Aunt Jane nodded. She went slowly 
down the ward. White faces on the pillows 
greeted her and followed her. Aunt Jane 
beamed on them. A _ nurse coming in 
handed her a slip of paper. She glanced 
at it and tucked it into her dress. It was 
a telephone message from Dr. Carmon, say- 
ing he was calling round. 

Aunt Jane looked peacefully around. She 
gave one or two instructions to the ward 
nurse, talked a moment with one of the 
patients, smiled a kind of general benedic- 
tion on the beds and faces and sunlit room, 
and went quietly out. 


was a current belief that the Berkeley 
House of Mercy belonged to Aunt Jane; 


ig 


and I am not at all sure that Aunt 
at times. 


Jane 
did not think so herself 
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THE QUIVER 


The hospital had been endowed by a rich But she sometimes protested, with a shroya 
patient in gratitude for recovery from a_ twinkle in her eye, “Oh, I can’t have thy: 
painful disease. She had wished to reward Miss Enderby here; she’s always wantins 
the surgeon who had cured her; and when to have her own way about things.” Ther 
Dr. Carmon had refused to accept anything Dr. Carmon would laugh and bring th 
beyond the very generous fee he had _ patient. Perhaps he gave her a hint beter 
charged for the operation, she had built the hand; perhaps the fame of Aunt Jan 
hospital, over which he was to have abso- might have reached her; perhaps it wes 


lute control. There was a nominal board _ the cool, firm fingers. Whatever the reaso; 
of directors, and other physicians might it is safe to say that Miss Enderby did no» 


I 


bring their patients there, but Dr. Carmon’ once have her own way from the day thy | 
was to be in control. she was carried through the wide doors 


The surgeon had not cared for a fortune. the House of Mercy, a sick and querul 
Dr. Carmon was not married; he had no woman, to the day when she left it wit 
wife and children to tie him down to a for- firm, quick step, and turning back att 
tune. But a hospital equipped to his fingers’ door to fall with a sob on Aunt Jane’s neck 
ends was a different matter; he had accepted was met with a gentle little push nda | ? 
it gratefully. quick flash from the white-capped face, | ; 
Dr. Carmon had not always found it “There, there, Miss Enderby, you r 
easy to get on with the surgical staff of his along. There’s nothing upsets folk |i 
old hospital; partly, perhaps, as Aunt Jane’ saying good-bye. Come back some 
always maintained, because he was “too and say it when you're feeling pret I 
fond of having his own way,” and partly well.” 
because he was of the type that must break 


ground. There were things that Dr, Car- A nurse coming down the corridor stopped 
mon saw and wanted to do, and there was __ respectfully. 
always a flock of malcontents at hand to “Dr. Carmon has finished his visits,” : | 
peck at them if he did them. said. “He asks me to say he is in \ 

He accepted the Berkeley House of Mercy office when you are ready.” 
with a sense of relief, and with the under- Aunt Jane nodded absently. She w 
standing that he was to be in absolute con- on to Room 15 and looked in at the d 
trol. And he in turn had installed Aunt The patient lay with closed eyes, a |! 
Jane as matron of the hospital—not with querulous expression on the high brows, 


the understanding that she was to be in the corners of her lips sharply drawn. A 


absolute control, but as being, on the whole, Jane crossed the floor lightly and 


the most sensible woman of his acquaint- to listen to the breathing trom the tet Me 
ance. lips. 

Che result had not been altogether what The eyes opened slowly. “It's } 
Dr. Carmon had foreseen. Gradually he = said the woman. 
had awakened to the fact that the hospital “Comfortable?” asked Aunt Jane. S 
and eve rything connected with it was under ran her hand along the querulous forel 4 
the absolute control not of Dr. Frederic and straight ned the clothes a ittle. ' Y Y 
Carmon, but of Jane Holbrook, popularly feel better pretty soon now.” 
known as Aunt Jane. Each member of the “Stay with me,” said the woman shar} D 
white-capped corps of nurses looked to her Aunt Jane shook her head. “TI be ba 
for directions; and the cook and the man by and by. You lie still and be go0 
who ran the furnace refused to take orders That’s the way to get well.” ; H 
from anyone else. It was no unusual sight She drifted from the room, and ti Wh 
for the serene, white-framed face, with its voman’s eyes closed slowly. Somethi m 
crisp strings, to appear among the pipes the fretted look had left her face. r’ 
ind elbows of the furnace-room and leave Aunt Jane tepped out into the wie td 
behind it a whiff-of common sense and a __ sunlit corridor and moved serenel} retu 
series of hints on the running of the hot- tall figure and plump back had a ; 
water boiler. Even Dr. Carmon himself able look as she went. hag 
never brought a patient to the House of She was not hurrying now. She stopp : 
Mercy without asking humble and solic tou at one or two door for a glan F 
permission of Aunt Jane It was not known directions to a nurse who passed “I 
that she had ever refused him point blank trav. and went leisurely on to the off 
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2 shrewd 


She west 


the d 


AUNT 


Over by the window, Dr. Carmon, his 
loves in his hand, was standing with his 
loves il 
hack to the room, waiting. 

Aunt Tane glanced at the back and 
‘Did you want to see me?” she 


sat 


inquired pleasantly. 
He wheeled about. “I have been waiting 
ive minutes to see you,” said Dr, Carmon 


he man in No, 20 is coming along 


frst rate,” replied Aunt Jane. “I never 
a better first intention.” 
The doctor glared at her. His face 


eared a little. “He 2s doing well.” 
‘L want you to put Miss Wildman on the 
” he added. 


She’s put down to go on at eleven,” 
responded Aunt Jane. 
Humph!” He drew out his notebook 


ooked at it. “I suppose you knew I’d 


“T thought she’d bette 
Jane serenely, 
1 Miss Canfield needs to go off—for 
I shall need her on Tuesday. 
two He consulted his 
te. “A Mrs. Pelton. She'll go into the 
td—after a few days.” 
“Poor,” said Aunt Jane 


“Yes, And Mr. Horace Medfield.” 
“He’s not poor,” interposed Aunt Jane. 


ro on,” said Aunt 


good rest. 


inere are cases, 


He could give us a new wing for con- 
tugion when he gets well.” 

Perhaps it 
Perhaps he 
s thinking that the Right Hon. Horace 
Medfield, M.P., had scant « hance to give the 


The doctor scowled a little 
was the unconscious “ys.” 


§ for contagion. And a sudden sense 


Mata great deal depended on him and 
Was very tired had perhaps come 
the surgeon. 


Aunt Jane touched 
1 sit down, Dr. 


Dr 


the bell by her table. 


Carmon,” she said 


Carmon picked up his hat. 
he 


“T have 
replied brusquely. 

You sit down,” said Aunt Jane 

He seated himself with a_half-smile. 
len Aunt Jane chose to make you like 
Was doing 


The whit 


coated boy whe came took an 


sandwiches, and 

promptly, 

. out,” said Aunt Jane, as 

fanged the dishes 

“Up ali night, suppose?” 
The doctor nibbled at a 


Then he broke off a 


‘or meat-broth and 
ned With the m 
uTe tired 


on the swing leaf 


sand- 
renerous piec 


JANE 


and swallowed it, and drank a little of the 
hot broth. 

She watched him placidly. 

He was a short, dark man, with a dark 
moustache that managed, somehow, at once 
to bristle and to droop. His clothes were 
shabby and creased with little folds and 
wrinkles across the ample front, and he sat 
well forward in his chair to eat the sand- 
wiches. 

There was something a little grotesque 
about him, perhaps. 

But to Aunt Jane’s absent-minded gaze, 
it may be, there was nothing grotesque in 
the short, stout figure eating its sandwiches. 
She had seen it too many times roused to 
fierce struggle, holding death at arm’s 
length and fighting, inch by inch, for a 
life that was slipping away. To her Dr. 
Carmon was not so much a man as a mighty, 
gtipping force that did things when you 
needed him. 

“I suppose I was hungry,” he said. 

He picked up the last crumb of sandwich, 
and was smiling at her. 

Aunt Jane nodded. “You needed some- 
thing to eat.” 

“And someone to tell me to eat it,’’ he 
replied. And with the words he was gone. 

The next minute Aunt Jane, sitting in the 
office, heard the warning toot of his motor 
as it turned the corner of the next street 
and was off for the day’s work. 


was late Monday afternoon that a card 

was brought to Aunt Jane—a thin, slim 
bit of card, with correct English lettering 
in plain type on it. 

Aunt Jane read it and glanced up at 
Miss Murray, who was on door duty for the 
afternoon, 

“He’s in the front room,” said the nurse. 
“There’s a woman, came the 
time. TI put her in the back room.” 

“Tell Miss Crosby and Miss Canfield to 
be ready to go on duty in No. 5 and Suite 


too; same 


A,” said Aunt Jane. 
She said the last words almost with a 
sniff. If Aunt Jane had had her way. 


there would have been no Suite A in the 
tiouse of Mercy. 

Suite A big, sunny, 
room, With a sitting-room on one 
a bath on the other 


Was a south-east 
side and 
a roval bathroom, with 
and all 
latest words in plumbing and fitting, 


overhead shower and side Sprays, 
the 
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THE QUIVER 


all the most luxurious and costly appoint- 
ments of brass and marble and tile. 

Aunt Jane always went by Suite A with 
her head a little in the air and her 
a trifle raised. And woe to the man 
woman who occupied Suite A. For a week 
or ten days he was left severely to the care 
of nurses and doctors; it was only after he 
had experienced to the full what a desolate 
a hospital may be that Aunt Jane 
condescended to look in and thaw the atmo- 
sphere a little. 

It was perhaps her feeling 


nose 
oO! 


] iace 


+ for Suite A 
that led her to attend to ward patients and 
of humble before those 

“ They’ll be comfortable enough 
n they get to their suite,” she had been 
known to Say. 

So it was the back room that she entered 
first, with the card in her hand. 

A little woman at the of the room 
ot up quickly. “I came alone,” she said. 
She fluttered a little and held out her hand 
nervously, as if uncertain what might hap- 
pen to her in a hospital. 

Aunt Jane took it in her plump one and 
held it a minute. “Sit down.” 

The woman sat down and looked at her. 


upants 
oO; Suite A, 
whe 


rooms 


side 


John wanted to come, but I told him to 
Stay at home,” she sald. 
Miuc h better,” replied Aunt Jane, 


“ 


[ told him he'd better get supper for the 


children. So if they should miss me a 
The look was wistful. 

Aunt Jane regarded it comfortably. 

“All the happier when you get back 
home.” She had seated herself in a large 


chair, and she rocked a little. 


The woman’s face relaxed. 

She looked about her more happily. “It 
scems kind of like home, don’t it? I didn’t 
think a hospital vould be like this —not 


just like this. I don’t seem to mind being 
re he said, 
You won't mind it,” said Aunt Jane. 
You'll like it. Ive rybody likes it. Maybe 
1 won’t want to go awa 
woman smiled faintly “T expect I 
hall be ready to ) when the time comes,” 
she added slowly. “'There’s one thing I 
vanted to ask somebody about. It’s about 
" I How much it will be, you know. 
| asked the doctor once, when he said I'd 
to ne, but he didn’t tell me-—not 
cally.” 
Dr, Carmon doesn’t think so mu h about 
hi pay There was something almost like 


pride in Aunt Jane’s voice. “Vou needn' 
be afraid he'll overcharge for it.” 

“It isn’t that; only maybe we couldn't 
pay,” said the woman. Her forehead hel4 
little wrinkled lines and her face smiled, 
“And it don’t seem quite right to be done 
if we can’t pay for it.” 

Aunt Jane rocked a minute. 
travelled to the door leading to 


Her eye 
the front 
room. The door was ajar, and through the 
crack there was a glimpse of a light over. 
coat lying carelessly across the chair. It 
had a silk lining. 

Aunt Jane nodded towards it. 
man in there——” 

“Yes, I know. I saw him. 
the same time I did 

“In his motor-car! That’s it! Well’— 
Aunt Jane smiled—*he’s going to pay D: 
Carmon for your operation.” 


“There's a 


He got here 


in his motor-car.” 


“Why?” The little woman gasped 
“He don’t have any reason to pay for 
me!” 


“Well——” Aunt Jane rocked, turin; 
it over and making it up as she went along 
“Well, he’s rich: he has plenty; and he 
won’t be comfortable without.” She spoke 
with conviction. 

“But he don’t know me,” 
“unless maybe he knows John,” she add 
thoughtfully. 

“That’s it,’ Aunt Jane 
“Maybe he John. Anyway, b 
going to pay.” She touched a bell. 


said the won 


respond 
kn WS 


“Well——” The woman looked down # 
the hands in her lap; the fingers w 
working in and out. “I’m sure I dont 
know how to thank him,” she said. Sh 
looked up. Her eyes were full of tears. J ; 


She brushed a quick hand across them. 
con't know how,” she said softly. 
“You don’t need to thank him,” repiit ' 


Aunt Jane. “He won't expect any thank: 


I guess.” 
A nurse stood in the doorway. Aunt 
Jane’s head motioned to the woman. “Thr 
is Mrs. Pelton. She's going to be ! 
Room 5. Take f ood care of her.” j 
The nurse held out her hand witha sm, | 
and the litthe woman got up. “I've 
bag here somewhere. That's it—yes. Tha 
you. I seem all kind of upset, semen 
I didn’t know a hospital would be ! Y 
this.” j 
Aunt Jane watched her with a i 
shit Went frome the room There 
gentle look in her eves Then ae 
up, with the card in her hand, and 2 


needn't 
couldn't 
ead held 
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be done 


Her eye 
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THE QUIVER 


towards the front room. She had become 
serene and austere, 

A tall, thin man rose courteously. “I 
am Dr, Carmon’s patient. I understand a 
room has been reserved for me.” He 
looked up. 

“ There’s 
Jane. 

The man’s face waited. There was 
astonishment and a little amusement under 
its polite gaze. 

Aunt Jane rang the bell. 

“Won’t you sit down?” She 
a chair. 

“Thank you. I prefer to keep standing 
—while I can.” He said it smilingly. 

If there was an undertone of appeal for 
sympathy in the words, Aunt Jane’s face 
ignored it. She turned to the nurse who 
entered, 

“Show Mr.——” She consulted the card 
in her hand with elaborate care. “Mr.— 
Medfield—yes, that’s it. Show Mr. Med- 
field to Suite A.” 

The man bowed and took his coat on 
his arm. The nurse led the way; and Aunt 
Jane watched them from the room, hold- 
ing the little card in her hand. 

A little later, when she entered the name 
on the card in the hospital register, she 
added something after it in tiny hiero- 
glyphics that made her smile as she closed 
the book and put it away on its shelf. 


a room—yes,” admitted Aunt 


indicated 


IV 


ORACE MEDFIELD sat in the spacious 

sitting-room of Suite A, his paper 
spread out before him and his breakfast 
on the invalid table that had been wheeled 
up to the window. He had found the table, 
with its tray of coffee and eggs and toast, 
an easy chair drawn up beside it, and the 
morning paper by his plate, ready for him 
when he came from his comfortable bath. 

Ife had opened the paper, but not the 
He read a few lines in the paper, 
and glanced down at the table with a little 

owl and pushed it from him. 

Dr. Carmon had insisted on his being at 
the hospital for three or four days before 
the operation. He wanted to watch him 
and control conditions, he had said. It 
would make his decision easier, 

The millionaire sitting in the 
frowned a little and 
fingers on the 


window 
drummed with his 


arm of the chair. 


He took up the paper and glanced at jt 


again and threw it down, I 


One of the conditions had been that hy 
should have no cigars. He 
stood and agreed to it. 

But this morning he was impatient wit! 
himself and annoyed with Dr. Carmo: 
These doctors had no end of theories—yse. 
less theories—that did harm thar 
good. He should be in no Shape for ar 


had under 


more 


operation if he could not keep his nerve 
better than this. He really needed a cigar, | 

He pressed the knob of the electric coy 
that reached to his chair and took up the 
paper again. 

When the nurse came in he glanced y 
and motioned courteously to the table. 

“You may take it away, please.” 

She looked at the untouched food anj 
lifted the tray without comment. At ¢ 
door she paused at a word from the windoy 

The man had turned over his paper, ar 
he glanced down another column as he said 
carelessly : 

“And—ah—would you be kind enou 
to telephone to my house for a box of | 
cigars? I seem to have forgotten to bring | 
any.” 

The nurse waited the merest fraction 
a second, “TI will sce if they are on j 
order,” she said quietly, and went out. 

He lifted his eyes a trifle and retum 
to his paper. 

The nurse closed the two doors 
Suite A noiselessly behind her. She went 
down the corridor, reject 
tray. 

Half-way down the corridor she ¢ 
countered a plump figure. 

Aunt Jane’s mild glance rested on t! 


bearing the 


tray. “Anything the matter with it?” 3 
asked. 
“He doesn’t want it,” said the nurs 


“He said ‘ Take it away.’ ” Her lips smiled 
little as she watched the r 
face in its cap. 

The cap-strings did not exactly bristl 
but there was a look of firmness in th 
plump chin. ; 

“Take it back,” said Aunt Jane. Te 
him it is what was ordered for him. H 
is to eat it—eat all of it.” 

She spoke back over her shoulder, 
many thil 


ever so 


“T’ve gota 
this morning. I can 


folk,” she said. 9 


turned away. 
on my hands 
bothered with fussy 
passed on and di appeared through the ¢ 


of Room 18. 


3 no 
3 
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return 


doors 


She went 


rejected 


she 


1 on th 


AUNT 


The nurse, with her tray, returned to 


Suite A. She opened the door softly and 
went in. 
[wo minutes later she emerged, still with 
her tray, and a high, clear colour in her 
face. 

Aunt Jane, coming out of Room 18, 
aught a glimpse of ber and stopped. 

The nurse shook her head, the colour in 
her cheeks mounting. “He doesn’t want 
’ a little, in spite 


Her eyes twinkled 
the colour that flooded up. 
Aunt Jane reached out her hands fur 


ray. She gave a little half-impatient 
More bother than they’re worth! ” 
sid, “Always are in that room! ” 
before her like a 
Suite without 


She bore the 


ser, and entered 


tray 


pariey 

Horace Medfield looked up and saw her 
| rose instinctively, 

Aunt Jane set the tray on the table and 

he table gently towards him. “Sit 


wn, she said. 

He sat down in his chair by the window, 
king up at her inquiringly. 

; there,” said Aunt Jane. 
the tray. “You're to 
tit all—all there is on the trav.” 


elanced 


over 


in laid down his paper and smiled 
t quizzically. 


But, mi 


dam, I have no appetite,” he 
1 courte yusly. 
Aunt Jane regarded him mildly over her 
les. “People who come here don’t 
rally have appetites,” she said; “they 
me here to get them.” 
Somethi crossed in the air between 
ind the millionaire’s eves dropped 
hrs, He drew his chair towards the 
ible 
A half-smile hovered on Aunt Jane’s lips, 
€ took up the coffee pot and reached 
war, “How many lumps?” she 
pleasantly, 
I WO, please,” responded Mr. Medfield, 
5 placed them in the cup and poured 
: ree and filled the cup with coffee. 
-O0KS like good coffee this morning,” she 


“You have everything you 


I think so—yes ” He looked at the trav 


little more interest 


and pee ked at 

runt Jan nodded shrewdly and kindly 
Was only 

nly atter she had gone that 


ace Medfield 


remembered 


had 


that he 


JANE 


not spoken of the cigars. 


the whole, 


On 


he decided to wait until to-morrow for 
them. 
Vv 

a Room 5 Mrs. John Pelton lay staring 

at the wall with quiet face. From a 
clock-tower came the sound of the hour 
striking. She counted the strokes—nine 
o’clock. She wished it were ten and Dr. 
Carmon had come. After he came and 


things began—she thought of the operation 
only as “things,” even in the background 
of her mind—after Dr. Carmon got there 
it would not be so hard, she thought. It 
was the waiting part that was hard. 

She had had a restless night. There had 
seemed so many hours; and she had thought 
of things that she ought to have done 
before she left home. She had forgotten 
to tell anyone about Tommie’s milk. He 
always got upset so easy. She had wondered 
if Mrs. Colby would know. It had been 
good of Mrs. Colby to say she would come 
in and look after the children a little. But 
Mamie was really old enough to cook for 
them. And she did hope John would be all 
right and not worry about her. He would 
be at work at ten—when “things” were 
going on. That was good! Mrs. John 
Pelton knew that it was work that would 
carry John over the hard place—work that 
would take every nerve and thought for 
itself. He would have his hands full, 
enough to think about and not worry, till 
things were over. He would come after 
work hours to see how she had got through. 

Then she had fallen asleep and dreamed 
she was slipping down a steep place—down, 
down, and couldn’t stop; and someone had 
caught her arm—it was the nurse waking 
her gently for something. And then she 
had dozed a little and wakened and won- 
dered about the children again. 

And no one had brought her any break- 
fast—not even a cup of coffee. “Nothing 
to eat this morning,” the nurse had said, 
smiling, when she had plucked up courage 
to ask for something. The nurse was a 
nice girl—a good girl, Mrs. Pelton thought 
—but hardly older than Mamie, it secmed. 

That older woman was so good yesterday. 
Aunt Jane’s look and cap came floating 
hazily to her, and she slipped a hand under 
her cheek and fell asleep thinking of it. 

The thin face on the pillow, with the 
hair drawn tightly back and braided in 
its two small braids, had somehow a heroic 
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THE 


look. There were lines of suffering on the 
forehead, but the mouth had a touch of 
something like courage even in its sleep— 
as if it would smile when the next hard 
thing was over. 

Aunt Jane came in silently and stood 
looking down at her. 

The woman opened her eyes and smiled 
faintly. “I didn’t know as you came to 
see us in the rooms,” she said. 

Aunt Jane nodded. She seated herself 
comfortably and looked about the room. 
“You've got a good day for your operation,” 
she said. “It’s a good, sunny day.” 

The woman’s startled eyes sought her 
face. She had been living so alone in the 
hours of the night that it seemed strange 
to her that anyone should speak out loud 
of “the operation.” 

Her lips half opened to speak, and closed 
again. 

Aunt Jane’s glance rested on them and 
she smiled. “Dreading it?” she asked. 

The lips moistened themselves and smiled 
back. “A little,” said the woman. 

Aunt Jane’s face grew kinder and rounder 
and beamed on her; and the woman’s eyes 
rested on it. 

“You've never had one, have you?” said 
Aunt Jane. 

The woman shook her head. 

“] thought possibly not. People don’t 
generally dread things that they’ve had— 
not so much as they do those they don’t 
know anything about. You won’t dread it 
next time.” She said the words with a slow, 
encouraging smile. 

The woman’s face lighted. “I hope there 
won’t be any next time,” she replied softly. 

“More than likely not. Dr. Carmon does 


his work pretty thoroughly.” Aunt Jane 
made a little gesture of approval. “He 
does the best he knows how. You won't 


mind it a bit, I expect; not half so much 
as you mind thinking about minding it.” 

“Do they carry me out?” asked the 
woman quickly. All the troubled lines of 
her face relaxed as she asked the question. 

It was the look Aunt Jane had been wait- 
ing for. The blessedness of talking-out was 
a therapeutic discovery all Aunt Jane’s own. 

She watched the light break in on the 
look with a little smile, and bent 
towards the bed. 


tense 


“No, you don’t have to be carried—not 
unless you want to.” 

“I'd rather walk,” said the woman 
quickly. 


QUIVER 


“Yes, I know.” Aunt Jane nodded. «yy 
go with you when the time comes. We 
just go down the hall here a little way 
to the lift. The operating-room’s on th, 
top floor. It’s a nice, sunny, big roon 
And you'll have the ether in the room ney 
to it. There’s a lounge there for yoy 
lie on, and a nice, comfortable chair for 
me.” 


“Shall vou go with me?” It was q 
quick word. 
“Yes, I’m going up with you. I go, 


good many times with people that way 
me.” 

“Yes, I want you.” 

The small face had grown relaxed: |} 
eyes were and waiting. The w- 
bleached nightgown, with a bit of coars 
edging at neck and wrists, seemed a come! 
garment. 

Something had taken place in Room: 
for which scientists have not yet found: | 
name. At ten o’clock Dr. Carmon pe. | 
formed his difficult operation on the fr 
body of Mrs. John Pelton; but the spir: 
that went under the knife was the spir 
of Aunt Jane. 


clear 


VI 


HEN the door of the operating 

closed upon her, Aunt Jane stood 
minute in the sunny room, then went! 
way. 

In the corridor nurses were coming : 
going with long, light boxes or tall vs 
and great handfuls of fragrant blossom 
The florist's wagon had just come; | 
corridor was filled with light and mo 
ment and the fresh scent of flowers. Au" | 
Jane beamed on it all and passed on. | 

It was one of the pleasantest hours of t 
day for Aunt Jane. She knew that scr i 
bing and sweeping and dusting 
every inch of the hard floors 
carbolic and soap, every patient 
fed, and the beds freshly made; everytl’: 
in order for the doctor’s visits and isp 


clean wit 


were do! | 


bathed 


tion. Through an open door here ana th 
as she went, she caught a glimpse 0 
black-coated shoulder or arm by the si! 


Aunt Jane had no leat 
r 


bed. 
adverse criticism on her hospital, ( 
complaint of her way of doing things. 

She moved 

Then at a door she stopped. 
the far end of the corridor, and tht 
the half-curtained glass of the door * 
looked into a great sunny room that 
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of some 


ly on. 
It 


ded. 
mes. We 
little way 
on the 
big Toor 
TOOM Next 
for you t 
chair for 


Tt was 


I goa 
that want 


laxed: th 
The w- | 
of coars 
J a comel 


n Room : 
found 
rmon per § 
» the fr 
the s 
the 


3 


ating-1 
1e@ stood 
went! 


yming 
tall vas 
blossom: 
come; t 
and mot 
ers, Aur 
d on. 


ours of t 
that scr 
vere done: 


Jean wit 
vathed 


everyu 


AUNT 


eon | across the width ol the house and 
ned on one side to the sky and all out- 
Ir was filled with small cots and beds 


Aunt Jane stood in the doorway a minute, 


nd looking down the lon room. 
Presently from som where came a piping 


Jane com 
“Aunt 


has come 


n another crv, an ] al other 


Jane has ¢ me! Aunt Jane 


Xo one knew who had started the custom 
B me child, some sunt morning, had 

ken out with it when Aunt Jane appeared 
4nd the others had taken it up, as children 
will: and now it had become a happy part 

t day’s routine, a reeular as the 
doctors Visit O1 the night-nurse’s rounds, 


Aunt Jane has come ' Aunt Jane has 


They broke off picture-books or 
to look up and call out and pass 
Then they chanted it to 
the new-comer in. the 


ing with bandaged face 


along 


ward, 


and eves 


losed, turned a first Curious, question 
g k, to find the white-capped face 
«smiling down at him 
Aunt Jane beamed down the ward 
A dozen hands reach 1 out to her, and 
smiled to them and nodded and scolded 
little and fussed, and drew them all into 


ppy sense that th \ ] me, ) id 


loritied 


childre All the sick and 
d the brui band 
fed were Aunt ] child It 
seem like ] { me looked 
( the s I room 1 ch as } place 
children were ithe ed mn ched 
up—for the first tir dite 
With round hire I, ] 
t la ( ] ‘ face 
0OKEd Out at el t | ] } 
happily 
. 0 ro ) t ed to het 
I were no om there 
nd a t | 
\ 
Aunt 
I t 
\ 
ne { the he 
1a little at 1 ‘ 
at ’ 
} 
t kK almost 
\ ‘ 
th ca 
the s \ 
‘ ered int 
hole 
le ward terested 
£83 


JANE 


new leg. It 
the 


ing in Jimmie Sullivan Was 


a frame-leg that got in when he 


and 


Way 


walked tripped him up. He was a 
littke proud of it, but more annoyed, as he 
came hurrying down the ward to mect her. 


Aunt 


1 


Jane adjusted het spectac les and 
“Well, she 
Jimmie glanced down at it, 
It can’t 

“Want me to 
Jane 
He slipped a proud hand 


hers and stumbled happily and awkwardly 


said. 
a little proud 
walk,” he 
asked 


well ! = 


admitted. 


Aunt 


and abashed. 
carry you! 


into 


along 


Aunt Jane moved towards a bed where 


a child lay strapped on his back, hands and 
feet and head held fast, onty his eyes iree 
to turn to her with a smile. 


Alec 


right,” 


“Tlow’s said Aunt Jane. 
“All plied the child. 
to tell a story?” 
Well, mavbe. TI don’t know that T know 
new stories,” she said slowly. She 
sidered it 
“Tell an 
old 
undet 
face 
“Tell the little 
a voice from the next bed. 


“ You 


any con- 


old one said 
he added, 


the cri=s-cross bandages of the stift 


bov. 


the 


with a 


“Any 


tory,” rim smile 


about red h 


piped 


‘No; about billy-goat,” from across th 
room 

Pell about the old lady that runned 
iwa 


Aunt Ta « 


*‘T can’t hear anything,” she announced. 


put her hands over her ears. 


Their faces rrew still and alert till she 
hould move her hands a tinv crack and 
they could shout) again ‘Billy-goat! ” 

Phe litth red hen!” ©The boy that was 
bad!” 

limmic Sullivan, half leant a her, 
looked at them treproachtfulls ‘She can't 
tell nuthin’ while you make such a racket,’ 
he said 

She lik it! She likes it! She don't 

care!” they returned 

Aunt Ja ‘ looked at them and miled 
She took down her I | 

Let me ee.” She oly eal Tradl one bed 

the othe od m in 1 
‘ ‘ She can whispe t to om She 
de her, and bent to the Theos 

Phe il ditted a th ind) threw 
i bout Aunt Jane’s neck lray er eat 
cl se. 


cry: 
A 
- 
A ] 
| 
nd inspé 
and tl 
npse ol ¢ 
y the sid 
) fear 
al, or oO 
hings 
Tt was at 
d throug 
door 
that 
2 > 


TRE QUIVER 


listened and lifted her head 
“All right,” she announced, 

was so still you could 
the lower end of 


Aunt Jane 
and smiled. 

The room 
pin drop. A nurse, passing 
the ward with a dish in her hand, paused 
and looked down the quiet room. Every 
fastened expectantly on the 
motherly figure serenely about. It 
side of the room and adjusted 
vii ht shade, and brou ht a big roc ker 
and placed it in the middle of the 
skylight, and put a low 
for Jimmie Sullivan, and beside it another 
for the child that was limping slowly 
across. A girl in a 
herself swiftly down the ward and 
to a stop as close to the big rocker as 
she could get. 


hear a 


eve Was 


moving 


room 


under the chair 


wheeled chair pro- 


Aunt Jane glanced slowly about the ward 
at the expectant faces looking at her from 
every bed 

“Now, the rest of 
are!” she said severely. 

They laughed and 
and then they were quiet again, watching 
her intently. ; 

She sat down in the big chdir and rocked 
a little. 

“Let 


you stay where you 


adjusted themselves, 


me see.” She sat smiling thouvht 


the smile ran along the pillows 
waiting 
“Once, when I was little girl 4 
The children nestled little and sighed 
h ip} ] and settled dow! and Aunt Jane’ 


voice went on with the tale, and the nurse 
at the end of 
The 

The great sunny room was left to happi- 
ness and to Aunt 
and “Once, when I was a little girl.” 


the ward passed out with her 
] 


dish. door swung-to behind 


eT 


} t ] 
Jane, a to he children 


Vil 


= Suite A Horace Medfield had eaten 
the last of hi breakf t It might 
t be id that, In the window 
t papel pre ( ( I asthe 


I t It was a lo til ( }] race Mi | 
| i eaten a ¢ ] t eal t sery 
in the ordinatr \ The road to the 
LHe ol Me \ Will 
\ ecl ce of f hoy break 
last 1 Phere ‘ \ | 
1 t ox ‘ 

of \ \ 
h id path | Cle Wer 
wide negative desert idden f it n 


starche and sweet together, nO sweets an 
acids, no potato 1d meat, no proteids ay 


carbons A lo Wea;ry 


hopeless watching 
and coaxihny oft 


gastric Juices, and j 
patience and cunning towards the ya 
of indigestion. Ile had “rolled the ; 
and he had lain With 4 
under his back and head down.” 


gently 


become a finical, peripatetic 
] 


amphitheatr 
of constant, cautiou experiment and investi. 
gation. And it had brought him at last 
Suite A and the sunn 

And now in a breath, it 
Berkeley Ilo Ol 


had broken thi 


window. 
d, in ti 
Aunt Jane's 


habit of years. H 


very small boy who has be 


gently 


seem 
Mercy, 
touch 
felt like a 
taken up and set down 
told to eat his 


in his chai 
and breakfast and kee 
still. 


He had 


had eaten like a hut 


thrown caution to the winds ; 
ry human being. 
the delicious 
cream and sugar in it, 
of diluted 
fads, or fermentati He felt almost w 


as he ate the last of his toast and read! 


had drunk brown coffee, w 
without a th 
juice, or 


gastri secretions, 


paper 
behind it all was a ( e of security 
No tel 
no clicking of the t could reach his e 
and set his tired brain at work. 

So he had finished his breakfast andr 
his paper, and had been almost happy 


and basked in the ubny quiet A 


protection, phone could get at hin, 


But now he had read the paper thr 
three times, gleaning last scanty bits 
news; he had opened the elaborate wnt 
desk across the room and investigated t 
neat assortment of pens and _ blotters 
paper and ink, each sheet with its 1 
tamped heading of the House of Me 
and he was feeli a little bored. 

He stood looki down at the desk 3 
fins ering the key in hi po ket Then I 
went over and stood by the window 
looked out, and turned away a | 
room once or twice, 1 ring 
the keys in hi | et Ile won 
whether perhaps | kiast to 
a litth heavy It | two eggs Ie 
man who had be 

And all the time 1] restle f 
whethe dees the pockets 
black velvet coat twist a little as! 

Iked roll i inary cigar 
‘ thie wiltls 

ich rant ind! 
breath of sinoke 


It had not occurred to him, whe! 


Weecls 
pen ( in had told him that he would prob 
5 to under: yan operation, ind that 
| 1a\ 


House of Mercy 
it had not 


ist have him at the 


Ww days to wate h the case 


ral 

| ecurred to Horace Medfield that he would 
| a prisoner in the House of Mercy. Ile 
foesay that for the next three or four weeks 
ti was not going to do what he chose, but 
meee shat the person in charge of the House 

at last t ‘ 
Mercy thought best for him. He re- 


lled the cap strings and smiled. 

sport, matching 
cap-strings. But 
to get through 


he cuch bad 

nt lane's It wuld not be uch Dad 

e’s wits 
cars. H 


against the 
was still the morning 


He wandered across and stopped again by 
laborate and looked at 
He might write to Ile sat 

towards 


writing-desk 


someone. 


sheet of paper 


nd drew a 


1 looked at the neatly cut inscrip- 


1 across the top ©The ley House 
tie f Me Hlis prison cell, he thought 
tv grimly, His fingers reached out for a half- 
ene oked cigar—and drew back and smoothed 
hose the paper thoughtfully; he took up the 
oles nand dij ped it in the ink and waited. 
t at bit He w yuld write to Julian. He had not 


written to Julian in his own handwriting, 


t since the | Was a pupil at Exeter; 


oy 
boy 


ind that was ten years ago. He was his own 
appy secretary those day 

» the He wrote: “My dear Julian.” ‘Then he 

» fle waited. He was seeing Ju 1 as he used 

eer to look when he was at Exeter— he had been 

ated ich a fresh, clear-faced boy: had been 
‘ters 3 proud of him. And Julian’s mother 

see oes The millionaire was living over those first 

f Mer lays of life torethe r, and the time when 

, Julian was born. He had not thought of it 

desk : or All his wife’s pretty ways in the 

Then | house, and the garden he had made fot 

e et, and her coming to meet him when 

ced tl he came from the office at nivht: and then 

> days when she had seemed to fade like 

eae an er and they had carried her out of the 

t be houses; and there had been no one but 

s fe suian to come running to meet him when 

' Came home. But the boy had hurt him, 

f nd he had sent him away And the loneli 

ts of | ness since—the empty house at night, and 

Lie ao! ihe great void Space of life that open d 

cigarett every side. He had thrown old into 

tly-st ved, nd he had reached out for more 

t ind! heaped-up masses of cold and 

and thrifty investment and the 

when Dr ;, had mounted higher every veat till 

rs _— to shut him off from everyone. No 

"€ came to him now exci pt for money or 


AUNT JANE 


about money. Even Julian hardly wrote, 
except to ask for a cheque or to acknow- 
And he only knew the boy’s 
address through his bankers—it was some- 
the Riviera the last time. He 
dipped the pen again in the ink, 

There was a knock at the door, and he 
turned. It was Miss Canficld—the nurse 
who had been assigned to him—with a long, 
light box. She held it out. 

“Some flowers for you.”’ 

He reached up his hand, half-pleased. 
He had not expected anyone would send 
flowers to him. 

She undid the outer wrapper and handed 
him the box. On the top lay a card edged 
in black. He put on his eyeglasses and took 


ledge one, 


where on 


it up. 

“Mrs. Cawein—— ” 

Hlis face fell a little. She his 
partner’s wife-—his late partner’s widow, 


that is—she had a right to send flowers to 
him, of course, if she chose. 

He set the box down on the desk and 
took up his pen. The nurse brought a 


large vase and placed it beside him and 
arranged the flowers. They were huge yel- 
low roses, with long stems and crisp leaves 

a kind of salmon-pink yellow. Horace 


Medfield glanced at them grudgingly. It 
seemed to him they were a_ singularly 


displeasing colour. He had not supposed 


there were any roses of that shade of 
yellow! He grew roses himself, and he 
knew something about them. He shrugged 
his shoulders a little as he looked toward 


them 
“Put them somewhere else,” he said irrit- 
ably 


A little clear colour flushed up in her 
face. “Would you like them on_ the 
table?” she aske d. 


” 


please 
She removed the vase and pliced it on 
the table 
He 


across the room and went out. 


tared at the heading on the paper. 


deat 


My Julian.’’ After all, what was 
there he could say to the boy? He could 
tell him he was in the hospital. But that 


might seem weak—as if he wanted sympathy 
was down. Horace Medfield 
never asked for sympathy; his heart was 
The 
were always the devils who were down and 
out that asked for sympathy, and hoped to 
eet 


because he 


especially hard toward men who did. 


some of his money to waste as they had 
wasted their own. He would give hundreds 


to a man who stood up to him, when he 


his chai 
vinds ¢ 
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“ You'll 


would not give half-a-crown to the men 
that whined. 
He dipped the pen again and wrot 
pidly—a mere note, telling the boy that 
he was away from home for a while, undet 
the doctor’s orders; nothing serious to worry 
yne; he should be around again in a few 

days He signed it grimly and hunted up 
the bankers’ address, and directed and sealed 
if That was done! He pushed the letter 
from him. He was tired. He wanted a 
cival 

The re WaS a quic k kno k 
Carmon had 
made his round of visits in the 
was doing Suite A. 

Horace Medfield grected him with relief. 


‘Come mn,” he said. “ Come in and sit 


at the door. Dr. 
finished his operation, and 
hospital, and 


down. I am sorry I cannot offer you a 
cigar,’ he added with a little humorous 
} 


[he doctor sat down. “* Hard work, is 


Vill 


1, I ith 
his elbows on his knee 
\ 1 find it hard, d he iskex 
pleasantl 


I’ve known easier things,’? replied 
Horace Medfield dryly. 

rhe doctor regarded him without com 
ment, He reached out a hand to his pulse 
and took out his watch and sat with bent 


ute. Then he slipped the watch 


k into his pocket and stood up. 
I’d like to have you on that couch a few 
inutes,’’ he ud. ‘“ That’s right ver 
there.” He rolled up the window shades 
little nearer to the 
dow. “Now if you will relax and 
breathe easily——"’ His face had grown 
Horace 


Ti lfield, but something that might have 


scemed not to see 


OF spirit, 
Id. While he gazed at this Med 


hands were 


y th imped the liver and sounded 
the heart and pounded Horace Medfield’s 
bac with quick absorbed movements that 


day 


b 


round, succee 


\ 


fal 


sful-diagnosis smile. 


ou won't 
fir Id’s face had li rhter 
' 


h—operate 


| he doc tor 


the t 


occur 


It’s fine! 


sp ike 


one ol 


not 


Setter 


‘| he 


t 


” 


all ric 
responded Ii 


have 


one to 


than 
field doubtfull 


dor tor’ 


absent-minded 


rht 


wh m it cor 


yperate. 


10 op rate? 


in three or four 


Carmon, 


ed, 


shall 


absent minded] 


with 


” 


aze TOKe, 


his 


Med 


) 
He smiled. Worse than I thought—r 
worse You could not live three 
is you are.” 

Tl man sat up. 

Dy Carmon urveved him proudl; 
* And in three months you'll b new man 

made top to toe!’ 

When do you operate?” ked M 
field a little dryl) 

‘Um —this is Tuesday, yes—-about Fr 
ther He got up Phere is some 
I want you to do meantime HH 
for the nurse d called for a roll 
bandag 

When she brought it he ked her to 
end Aunt Jane t Suite A, 

“Do you know where she ts he 

“In the childre ward, I ink, 
Miss Canfield. 

Very well Ack her to come. I w 
her to have special charge of this brace 

39 

Ife turned back to the window. “N 
I may have you here. 1 want to t 
measurements, ple 

The man t ad traight as a tal 
dummy while the geon’s hands fl 
over and bout hin The tall figure ou 
lined against the window had a singular 
yrace and charm: and the short, square ¢ 
moving quickly ind it, taking n 
ments and jotting them down, had an added 
absurdity from the contrast. Now Dr 
Carmon was on his hands and knees on tm 
floor, and now stretching tip-toe to pass 
tape measure over the tall, thin should 
ol the aristocratic hgure, 

It was thus that Aunt Jane saw the two 
men as she opened the door She st q 10 
i moment looki at them. Then she closed 
the door and came in ‘ 

But betwee the « pe ning of the door and 
the closing it she had seen for the hrst 
time that Dr. Carmon was a homely “ 

tesque and brusque little man 


3 
3 operate.” 
| 
shall operate | 
: 
2 
3 | ; drew his chair in front of [Horace 
= bee « 
: of Medfie 
field ab 
Um—m!” he said at last And 
3 ‘“ Ah!” He straightened his back and 
beamed down on Horac Medfield) from 
behind the spectack 
oe All right, am | 1 Medtield 


AUNT 


led, perhaps, a touch of severity to the 
, = four | expression Of the round face in Its cap 

with his 
Dr. Carmon looked up quickly frem his 
thumb, marking place on the tape 
re, and glanced from one to the 

operate.” 

It wa You know Mr. Medfield?” he said. 
wld never | “] met Mr. Medfield when he came 
| operate | vesterday,” said Aunt Jane sately. 

Yes, we have become acquainted, 
Med. Horace Medfield, with little 


ite gesture of his hand, 
{unt Jane’s face was non-ce mmittal. 


Dr. Carmon turned to it. want a 
mont made ha he said, “ for te mporary use. 
Here are the measurements. Be sure to 

plenty of room here and here.’’ He 


pl jew a few lines and jotted down the figures 
new man and hi ded the papel to her. 
She received it in silence 
ked Me | millionaire stood at his ease, emtl- 
sat her. He did not look like a man 
Frid emned to die in three month His 
some ke and was litth 
He of firmne beneath th mile of hi 
l roll 
I ll y tto see n lawye he said 
d her to [ will go t my office in the mora 
are things to arrange.’”’ 
ne Dr. Carmon paused abruptly. “ T thought 
nk, Na tte ed to all hat before vou 
His tone w al e brusque | 
Iu l 
brace [ did not understand,” said the 
aire quietly, “ IT did not think you 
to {tah “Well—of course—if you have to——’’ 
Dr. Carmon’s gaze was re int and his 
tailors DIOW | ickered itself. Sti beside the 
si e and looki p at him with the 
gure forehead, he may have seemed 
s } KWard and fussy and ineffectual. 
juare one He can't go!” It was Aunt Jane’s 
measult- vorce—prompt and decisive—and the two 
an « ned to her 
Now D t go,” repeated calmly 
68 sede “Hes got to have this on.” She motioned 
eee to the paper she held in her hand. “ He’s 
shoulders } eit on and ¢ 
But said Horace Me ld 
the tw can’t go to hed 
stood ft too,” replied Aunt Jane firml 
‘he millionaire looked at her. His glance: 
ed to Dr. Carm There w. 
door ane erect 
hint of twinkle ind tl 
It ded it 


Do LT uncerstand that this 1 Vet 
order?’ he asked litely. 
It’s better for you not—to Wait,”’ 


admitted Dr. Carmen slowly. 

The millionaire’s glance fell. “ Very well. 
| shall do as you \ 
moved a little from them and sat down. 

\unt Jane’s glance followed him, and the 
look in it changed subtly. Something that 
had been in it up in the 


say, of course.’’ He 


children’s ward 
bac k. 

You can have your lawye1 here,”’ 

she said almost kindly. “ We've got plenty 

of pens and paper and ink here. And you 

Now I'll go 


and you be ready 


come 


can tell him all you want to. 


to get this made for you; 


to have it on when I come back.”’ 
She opened the door and went out. 
The other 
two boys 


two men looked at each like 


and smiled. 


IX 


N Horace Medfietd’s room the nightlight 
Through the dim- 
rather 
straight on 


Wa caretully shaded. 
hess one than saw the 
the hich bed, 
motionless under the blanket, and the night 
standing beside it. Ths 
a little toward the and 
Through the half-opened window a 


gue ssed 


ny 


nurse bent 
listened. 


hurse 
figure 
breeze 
came in, swayed the curtain, and the night 


light cast reac hing, moving shacows across 
the ceiling and along the bed. 


moaned, and the nurse spoke 


little and 
he 


late sigh, 


ficure on the bed stirred a 
was no response—only an inarti 
and 


touched the 


and quickened breath for a 
The 


moment, 


rigid silence again. nurse 


clothes gently, straightening them, and 
returned to her chair by the table. The 
light fell on her face, a fresh face with 


clear features and half-reddish hair vathered 


She 


p under the white sat bending 
The 
id mixed 
through the 


Cap. 
forward, her hands relaxed in her lap. 
m the window came in at 


breeze 


with the shadows and crept 


room toward the bed. 
\ thoroughly successful) operation, Di 


had said. But he had been in twice 


ince to look at the motionless figure, and 
the nu sitting by the table had careful 
instructiol to call him at any moment 
Phe operation had been a success, but who 
hnew hat subtle forces had been ttacked, 
pethaps overthrown, in those sharp, fierce 
in the operating-room while thy 


wotk! Dr. Carmon knew that 


was at 


_ 
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he could cut clean and quick and sure; he distance a rooster crowed a shrill, clear 
knew that he could follow a nerve almost call, lik light Something ran through 
as a dog follows a scent, without fear or the figure on the bed—the man stirred : 
flinching; but it was the something withi little. Half way through the lifeless fingers 
the nerves, the unse uncuessed something something crept toward warmth, and |a, 
that was life itself that would undo his work chill—and went. sh wly back and cam 
ind leave him he Iple ss Hie could only look again and Aunt Jan S hand Closed On it 
at the silent figure and repeat again his clean and_ soft. The nan stirred ; j 
are ful instructions, and vo away and leave opened his cye and tared vaguely out. 
it to the power that no man understands, o1 The shadows in the room were clear 
i man can he Ip or hinder, —the east light had to iched the m 7 
The curtains moved in the breeze, and th eyes looked out on the light. 1 seel 
nurse rose now and then as the night wor fell shut A hall-sigh fluttered tg 
on, and went to the bed and waited a parched lips and « aped, and the nr 
minute and returned to her chair. Then irned his head. Aunt Jane bent forway 
some movement in the room, something un- Waiting lhe eyes opened and saw her ap 
een, drew her, and s] went over to the closed, and an even breath Came thr 
bed. She moved the light so that it fell, the lips. Then a decp groan broke fro 
half-shaded, on the pillow, and bent for them and Aunt Jane smiled. It was 
ward and looked. Her hand sought the quiet, brooding smile like the light of th 
Wrist under the blanket and held it a morning that w: flooding in through t 
minute, and she lifted her face and turned room. The man groaned again. 
the light quickly away. Aunt Jane nodded happily and got yw { 
She was moving toward the door, but she She « pened the windows wide and let in | 
stopped and looked at it—it had swune the. freshness, and stood for a moma 
softly back into the shadowy room, and breathing it in. Then she went back tot 
\unt Jane was nodding to her and smiling bed 
vith subdued half-gesture toward the bed. The man’s eyes regarded her dully, 
“T’ll take him now,” she said in her low “You feeling all right now?” she sa 
voice cheerfully, over him, 


“Shall I call Dr. Carmon? ” : Ile turned his head with a groan ¢ 
“Not yet.” She went « toward the bed, Aunt Jane touched the bell. 


and the nurse passed out It was the nurse with the reddish | 
In the dimness of the room nothing had who re ponded, fresh from her nap 
happened. The curtai still swayed a “Tlow is hes she asked. She ] 
little in the breeze, the motionless figure on toward the drawn face on the pillow, 
the bed lay rigid as before under its blanket, “Hle’s all right,” said Aunt Jane. “He 
ud the shadows crept toward it and back. just begun to suffer. He'll get along 3 


But in the turning of a minute forces had right now. 
ranged themselves in the quiet room, “You don’t think we need to send for D 
int Jane turned off the light and pushed Carmon: she asked doubtin 


back the curtains from the window and “No, we don’t need Dr, Carmon 
brought a chair to the side of the bed and \unt qa ic “Tle did As work 
sat down with the forces. She had moved It’s our turh now It’s Mr. Meet 
with the quiet certainty of one who sees turn.” She nodded toward the bed a 
what is to be done. She knew that presently miled and went out. 
there would steal out from the shadows 
I ing that had neith me nor shapx 
S] lipped her h 1 along inside t x 
blanket and found the lifeless one and HROUGH the open door of Room 
it a little and touched the wrist wit Aunt Jane heard voices and stopped 
firm, quick fingers, and clasped the hand listen. Then she went in. 
c] “This is my husband,” said the lit 
The t with head bent, ; woman en. th bed. “Ife says they"! 
t as the figu beside hes ting a r quit 
moment came and = \ t. Outside, th The man by the bed rose awkwardly, tu 
clock-tower boomed the hour softly, and ing his stiff hat in his hands, He wor 
e halt-h ere in high collar with rp points turning 
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over Wesley's tie and smiled at him fondly. 


front and a bright blue ktie. A large 
tick-pin was thrust through the tie, and his 
hair was combed carefully in a wide, fat 
curl on his forehead. He stood with his 
fect close together, and bowed to Aunt Jane 
yer the hat. 

She held out her hand. “ How do you do, 
Mr, Pelton? Your wife is getting along 
rate!? She nodded toward the bed. 
7 The little woman’s face flushed with cleat 

lour. “The doctor says I can go in ten 

3!” she announced. 
\unt Jane considered it. “ We Il, you can 

) as soon as you can go—it may be ten 
days and it may be eleven. I wouldn’t 

sin to say just how many days, if I 
were you. We mean to make you comfort- 
I She looked 


le as long as you stay nere. 
t her benignly over her glasses. “* You're 
mf. ttable, are n't you 


“Oh, I’m comfortable said the woman. 
“Ryervbody’s real good to me, John.” 


don't 


She 


ad turned to him. “Tommie miss 
me, does he? ” 

John tugged at something in his pocket. 
“He kind of misses you, I guess. But we're 
I got these fe 
He put a fat envelope in 

ved it doubtingly. 


getting along fine! r you, so’s 


1 could see.” 


t fingers and she rece 
She held it up and looked ; 
“I don’t know where they put my 


spectacles. I can’t see very well.” 
You don’t need t t for them. 
Here, I'll show you [le took the enve- 


fingers 


turned her 


eto Aunt Jane and held up the card 
her. “That's my oldest girl--that’s 
Var ” 
Mamie!” Her voice had a happy tone— 
th tears somewhere in it. 
"And I've got 


The man smiled broa lly. 
other tor you He to k it 
nvelope and extended it. “And here’s two 
m re! He held the eroun of 

nre id ‘ 
ad like a fan tn hi 


from the 


pre tures 


nd and gazed 


Pelton! You n't mean 
ad ‘em all done! ” 


Why, John 


The whole fami 


ly,” he id proudly. 
took the pl ure from ] m, one hy 
her fingers tre Ned with them 
That's Tommie. He looks nice, don't 


She held it toward Aunt Jane. 
And that’s 


“And that’s Lulie! It’s the whole family. 
Well, I am pleased!” 

She lay back and looked at them, proud 
and content, and Aunt Jane praised the 
children. 

“T’ve got another one here,” said the man. 
He looked half shame-faced as he drew it 
out. 

Aunt Jane took it and smiled, and glanced 
from the picture to his face. 

“Yes, it’s good. Looks like vou,” she 
said, 

The 


woman raised a curious hand to 


it 

“Why, John!” 

Ile stood smiling almost bashfully. 

“T thought you'd better have the whole 

family while you were about it,” he said. 
She gathered her family into her eager 

hands. “I'd have them than any- 

thing in the world!” she said softly. 
“They didn’t cost much,” he volunteered. 

“The kind you send on post cards, you 


rather 


know.” 

“T don’t care what they cost!” said the 
little woman. “The doctor says I’m going 
to be really well, John, when I get up.” 

She was looking at the baby, in his knitted 
sacque. “But there won't be any more 
babies,” she said half wistfully. 

John blew his nose violently and looked 
out of the window. 

“Td better be going,” he announced. 

“Ves. Time for you to go,” said Aunt 
Jane. She moved with him toward the 
door, 

She stepped out into the corridor, and h« 
turned to. her. “Tickled most to death, 
wa'n’t she?” he said. “I was kind o’ 
‘fraid she'd think it was foolish.” 


“If more men were ‘foolish’ the world 
would get along better,” said Aunt Jane 
cryptically. She beamed on him. “ You'd 


better not come again for four or five days 
now, Mr. Pelton. She ought to keep quiet 
and not think about what the children 
are doing and what's going on. She can 
think about her pictures for a while,” she 
added kindly, his fell, * There’s 
times when picture-children help more than 
folk some- 


hace 


real ones—more handy for sick 
Tine 

expect that’s 2,” said the man. 
don’t know as I ever saw her look so 
pleased —not since before we were married,” 
he added th 

\unt 


uehtfully, 


watchs | him happily 


n throug! 
| Surred a f 
less fingers 
ly and ] \ 
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ed on it, | 
irred and § 
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d back to the descended to the office, and entered a fey 

items in her d book, and given directions 

children in a for linen for the dav, and had a conte: 

f the blanket, ence with the cook, she turned toward 
n with hap] Suite A 

Aunt Jane \s she | cked on the outer d 1r, and 

bent her head a little to listen, she had ; 

n! she sald, iden sé e of tl room the other side of 


| 
ACQU, 
le’s 
it’s 


darkness, and 
r, shrill call 


It was sharp 


e tops of the 


lolets on th 


he door le Saw it living in 
nted Aunt Jane she heard the rooster’s clea 
ss things that come through the window, and saw the straight 
form on the bed. It all came before her 
tably by the bed nd vanished as she knocked 
don’t know any Come in! aid a voice. 
hey just go blundet da litle imper 
ed c\ lently at \unt Jane opened the door 
blanket. \ burst of light and colour grected her 
The blinds were rolled to th 
corridor Aunt Jane i wert 
wl iN on t table, a reat bun 
with a word. “Mr. of carnations on the desk, v 
ir u She aised stand at the head of Ho1 ce Medfiel 
sp ke foxgloves and snapdragons fil 


‘Anything dow-sill and spilling over into the roor 
It was a riot of colour; and in the n of 
irritable,” it, propped on his pillows on the high whit 


ved, the mil aire looked 


tle wore an embroidered Chi 


S ot 
vecial? in C4 t ol blue and gold, and h 

lly combed, stood up a littl 
btly. head, and the Van Dyck bear 


ai] ictul 


Hor brow cleared. “I have been w 


| ‘ rood m 
d ina | Hler chau 
\\ it thing im p 


t { tl 1 a ct ( Lhe tul 
nd looked littl t led. Why n 
pose he think i was thinking | 
il? he the he 
| \ lane turne little in | 
Cc, do 
i i 


out with 


ese shoulder 


is hair, care 
on his fe 
was clippt 


pnt 


said Aunt 


ittle, then i 
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anting to set 


y things to 
adjusted It- 
articular you 


been resting 
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them, 


ch 
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d Medfi 


3 down tl! ador, and turn 
rh d spread tl 
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: and sl king at th 
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* Some 
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Half--= | 
Che nur 
Mi field ke 
her cl |_| 
Miss Car 
t J: ood for 
[hat tatall. He 
ind the best 
1S¢ 
1 tell him I’m busy, id Aunt Jane O a pont, 
: me by and by, when I get around ‘You look pretty as = 
Phere Mant with th ew J cheerfully. 
Iw just lool for her! She rhe scowl deepened a 
off broke. © Will you sit down: 
Canfield watched with amused held politel 
, ag : t Jane gatl { baby into her \unt Jane drew up a chair. 
mn and d pI red in Room 15. Ile watched her descend indi! 
he turned back to repr’ 
: | Suite A that Aunt Jane would you.” 
: when she was not so busy. “ Aunt Jane nodded. “I’ve been meaning 
“ME MEDFIELD is asking 
Mise — | 
Aunt la t | away, 4 
and ‘Stes a good d 
admitted M ( fie] 
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a chance to th 


there—they must have cost a pound 
least.” 
“T never saw bigger ones,” assented Any 
My partner’s widow sent them. § 
for business.” 


ent them 
“Did she: \unt Jane looked at # 


rose with mnt t 

‘Mere busine '* said Medfield, “Ay 
he carnations on the desk there—a 
the men in the offic 


miled to him. “What y 
you like me to do with them for you?” 


“Do whatever you like. JZ don’t care! 


r to ve some broth and tl 
ro to leep. It doesn’t do od 
tirred up over folks’ flowers,” she a 


to ti 
I it 1 ] 1 Aunt | 
Now et your f 
di f 1 the 1 
| e Medticl cl 
iin to find ng | 
»> of broth 1 | 
She cave it to mt h the c 
tcl lig aii in t 
nigi ( 
Just a little mite more 
e turned away hi id 11 
Sine the tand. 
Now I’m to take l 
nowel she t the I 2 
her han s shi 
bout it wl \ eating 
tot 
for you I’m r to take ( 
children’s w They 
¢ 
when they see t i! She 
t arm’s k ind looke« 1 at 
pleased ¢ Ile watched her with a 
da lo Imost of inter 
And to tell t t 
VI ld 


3 “I'm tired of them. I want them taken 
away—all of them! ” i 
“Sick folk get notions,’ said Aunt i 
‘ Jane placidly. sade ( 1 I take them 
to; 
; : “Why, take them——” He looked about 
1 my tiently. “Take them where you usually 
ake flowers!” 
: “We generally take them where they’r 
x ent,” returned Aunt Jane. She leaned for 
: ward to the \ lets and touched them wit! 
cool, gentle fingers, at them kind] 
q makes me think of home pla and folk.” a 
“Would you like them said Horace | 
Medfield. He w watching the cool, firm His indiffere { eturned, He x ' 
s fingers with a q t lool ah t ol tired, and he felt Iden! weak, ; 
leasure. She looked at him and leaned forwards | 
“Me? Mercy, no!” The fingers with- little. “I’m going to take out that bead | 
: drew to her lap. “You couldn’t send then rest,” she said, that you can lie down” | 
to me. I’m here.” She removed the frame behind the pill 
; “Yes, you are here, that’s so!” If and shook them a little and let them gent 
| almost smiled at | . His eyes returned to back. “ There-—-now you can lie down ar 
the fingers resting in her lap. “I have not have a | rest; and n now you'r 
had ank you—-for your great 
You are welcome, d Aunt Jane. - 
“Tt wasn’t any great kindness,” she added — quietly. 
Z fter a minute, “I always do for people that “No.” There was a little smile on! 
: need me.” lips. Ife looked up at her almost like 
“TI suppose you know——” [He stopped | his pillow. “But it did me g , 
: a moment, as if he could not quite speak of 
Fe the thing that was in his mind. “I ¢ k 
you made me—come back,” he said 
It makes a difference whether anybod 
admitted Aunt Jane 
: Did you care?” The sharp, ] ted 
i face was turned to her. “Did you care?” I 
4 Yes, I cared,” said Aunt Ja 
© Brit -’ He looked at her, seemingly | 
bewildered. 
\unt Jane regarded him and miled, 
} e didn’t scem to 1 anybody but m 
2 to care.” aid cheerful 
No—there wasn’t.” 
“But I see now that there are a od 
ny of them.’ She motioned to the 
flowers. “I don’t know that I’ve ever se 
nybody have 1 e flowers in a week.” | 
Flower don’t « the people they 
come from don’t ¢ c! 
: The tone was scornful, al t bitter. 
Don’t they!’ She beamed on_ the 
: iow cl ever believe 
I \ don't mean \ t the low She 
lat them with 
( ] “eT } I las } 
4 


me tos 


AUNT 


She turned in surprise. “Don't you Want 


No.” 

He waited a minute 

“You can say a man sent them.’ 

“Yes, I can say it , 

lane’s face cleared. “I see how 


J 
You don’t want them to know—about 


He was lookit almost embar- 
She considered it a minute. “W hat’s 
t me 5 she ked 


cleared his throat like a boy. 


Horace,” he said meekly. “Horace G. 


Auat Jane smiled. “I remember about 
it now. ‘Horace,’” she said it softly, as if 
tpleased her. “ Horace. That’ll do! We 
nt need the G.—just Horace. I'll tell 
vem Mr, Horace sent them.” She smiled 

t him cheerfully. 

“Very well.” 

Aunt Jane went over to the window and 
ered up the foxgloves nany as het 
s could hold—and turned to the door. 
I'll come back for the rest.” 

jut the door had opened and the white- 
ited boy was standing, holding out three 
rge boxes and grinning pleasantly. 

Horace Medfield, from his pillow, 


Aunt Jane glanced toward him with 

ein her look. “I shall take them 
1 don’t need to worry. You won't 
ered. You go and get the wheel- 
ray, Preston, and we'll take them at once.” 
y filled the cart—the three great boxes 
ereath and the loose flowers on top 
ering them and trailing over the sides 
i ends; and Preston wheeled it out of the 


— 


Aunt Jane, still with her hands full of 
, looked back with a smile. “Now 
Test comfortable,” she said. 


XII 
\\ (ie N the wheel tray appeared in the 


door of the children’s ward, and Aunt 
h her arms overflowing with th 
close behind it, there was silence 


ta breat 
, and then a cry: 
Look th re! 
Odness ” 
see the flowers 


teaned forward With eager hand; Or 
ed +} } } 
“ “emscives on a hand ar elbx W, as 


JANE 


she went down between the beds, pushing 
the wheel-tray before her. 

She smiled and nodded and came to a full 
stop by the big table in the centre of the 
ward. She laid her armful of tiowers care- 
fully on the table and turned to the tray. 

“Where did they come from? Look at 
the roses. My!” 

They reached out hands to her. “ Where'd 
they come irom, Aunt Jan “Who sent 
“Look at the vi’lets ! 

“A man by the name of—Horace. Mr. 
Horace sent them!” They waited. 

She lifted the cover and held out the box, 
and a little cry went up from the ward, 
half-repressed and full of awed delight. 
It was a happy thing to see a great trayful 
and it was a 


them to us! 


of blossoms come rolling in; 
still more beautiful thing to have the covet 
lifted from the box, and all that colow 
and fragrance leap out! 

The watched with eager eyes, 

Aunt Jane lifted a card trom the top of 
the flowers and looked at it and tucked it 
away in the pocket of her big apron. The 
card had a Narrow blac k edge. 

There was laughing and chatter and a 
happy stir as Aunt Jane carried the boxes 
from bed to bed. 

She watched the hands reach to the 
choosing—and hesitate—and the eves fill 
with light, and smiles come as the children 
sank back contented. She had a 
glimpse of Horace Medtield in his blue 


and cold Chinese coat wavii 4 them away. 


rid 
sudden 


“Seems a pity he can’t see them,” she 
Phey’re all 


thought, watching the faces. 
different—just as different as the flowers 


are!” 
For some of them held the flowers in both 
hands, and some of them had laid them on 


the pillows, and some were smelling them, 


and some were only lu king 3 and one 
blossom was caught into the iron frame 
work of a bed where the sun fell on it and 


the child was looking at it with wonder- 


filled eyes. It was her own—her flower 


that someone ent a crimson rose with the 

ft dark colour clear to the heart ol it 
where the sun went in. It lded down t 
het 

She went over to the bed where the 
crimson rose Was, and held out her arms 
Phe child climbed into them and laug he ! 
She wa a vay little thu hot hour year 

|. To-morrow she would be sitting up, 
and the next day she would v h 


Aunt Jane knew the home. The father 
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and mother drunk, perhaps. The child had 
broken, between them, and had come 
to the House of Mercy for repairs. She 
held her in her arms and rocked a little, 
and thought. 


been 


Something must be cone to 


protect the child. Dr, Carmon must do 
something. He always did things—if he 


had to, Aunt Jane rocked back and forth, 
thinking. She must take when he 
was in good humour—to-morrow morning, 
perhaps. 

The child raised her hand to Aunt Jane’s 


him 


face. “You don’t smile!” she said im- 
periously, 
Then Aunt Jane looked down at her 


severe ly. 

The child laughed out, and nestled close, 
and presently they were playing a game. 
It was not a 
children 


new game in the ward; othet 


played it sometimes. But you 


were only allowed to play it if you had 
been very ill and wer getting well; or 
perhaps if you wer ing home—day after 
to-morrow—and father and mother might 


be drunk and might break tables and chairs 


ibout you—and perhaps a child’s arm, if it 
vot in the way of their playfulness. The 
game was to catch Aunt Jane off guard and 
take off her spectacles and her 


Sec hi W she 


cap—and 
looked. 

Che child reached up a quick hand and 
laughed. Aunt Jane dodged and shook het 


head, and escaped the hand. And then 

perhaps because Susie was going home day 
after to-morrow—she had caught off the 
spectacles, and Aunt Jane's cap lay on the 
floor, and the hair was escaping from its 
pins and coming down all about her face 
and shoulders—and the child was lying 


back against het 
laughing happily 

rhe door from the corridor swung silently 
in, and Dr. Carmon stood looking in the 


arm, looking at her and 


Phe children in the beds turned merry 


eyes to him 
But his hand made a gesture and they 
held thei breath, laughing as he Came down 


the room and stood lo 
figure in the big chair, 


Aunt Jane’s 


tur bled hair, and he Wal 


king sternly at the 


hand was groping at the 


laughing gently, 


vatcning the child's face 
Then she looked up 
Mere, sake Her | md reached down 
for her cap. 
But Dr. Carmon had bent to the floor 
and picked up the cap. He was holding it 


and looking at her. “How old are 
Aunt Jane? ” he said sternly. 

Aunt Jane, out of the maze of her h; 
looked up. 
said. “Give me my cap!” 

‘Say ‘Please,’ said Dr. Carmon cravel 
holding it at arm’s length. 


‘Il am forty-five years ol 


ic, 


From the beds the children looked 
with shining cyes. 


Aunt Jane looked at the cap—and at t} 
child in’ her and felt th eves 
cire ling her, and smiled a little. 

“Please,” 


reached up. 


arms 


1 


said meekly, and her ha 

Dr. Carmon held it still at arm’s lengt 
“Say ‘Please, he insisted, Not 
even the child in the nearest bed cou! 
have guessed the 


rik 
words that went with ¢ 
laughing gesture of the hand holding 1 
cap. 

But Aunt Jane’s face flushed swiftly, 

She gathered the child in her arms 
her to het bed, 
Then he! ha ds caueht up 
hair and fa tened it in pla 
smoothed it di 
back to Dr. C 


His face was very grave. 


carried and put her 
gently. 
tumbled 
wh, and she came pl 
armon. 
But something 
in behind his eyes laughed, 
He held omt th 
She took It 
dignity 


cap with a low bow 
and put it on 
d fou 
* They're on the table,” said Dr. Can 
Ile handed them to her, and she } 
on and looked at him with her sere! 
petent gaze. send Miss Simpsot 


Re« 


, and look«e 


to you—I suppose you'll want her,” she s 
*“Ves—lease, aid Dr. Carmon, | 
and grave. 
XI 
HE that Aunt Jane had tal 
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touched in the pocket of her apron. 
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uw 


intended 


\Medtield at once. But the days that 
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Lonely Soldier’s Plum Pudding 


THIS MONTH'S RECIPE 
FOR YOU TO TRY— 
“Cytos’’ 
Plum Pudding 


lients—One anda half pounds 


} 
currant 


T wouldn't be Christmas for him 
without a plum pudding, and, see- 
ing that he has no mother to send 
him one, he will be looking for it 

from you. 


He will be jealous of it, for your 
sake. If it should happen to be heavy, 
he will declare that it is light ; if it’s 
plain, he'll pretend that it is as rich as 
wedding cake; if lacking in flavour, 
he would die rather than own it to 
his chums in the trenches. 


Live up to Tommy’s beliefs and send 
him a “Cytos” plum pudding, perfect 
of its kind, the richest, daintiest, home- 
liest pudding that heart could desire. 


Why a “CYTOS” 
Plum Pudding? 


Well, it’s just this way! Every 
Christmas pudding has a foundation of fine breadcrumbs 
and flour; and if you see to it that your pudding founda- 
tion is of the very lightest, richest, and most nutritious 
breadcrumbs and flour obtainable, you go a very long 
way towards getting the very best results in the finished 
pudding. SEE ? 


“Cytos” flour contains the rich germ of the wheat- 
berry, the real life of the grain, that which gives to 
bread its sustaining and strengthening properties, and 
makes :: worthy to be called the Staff of Life. That's 
the reason why you should give it first place in the 
Christmas pudding. 


A 3-lb. trial bag of 


66 


will be sent direct to your door if you forward a 
shilling’s-worth of stamps or a postal order for the 
same amount to “Cytos” Flour Mills, Great Grimsby. 


When you send a shilling for a 3-Ib. bag of * Cytos” 
you will receive, together with the flour, the Little 
“Cytos” Book of Simple Recipes, which will help you 
with the making of many delicious cakes, scones, and 
puddings. 
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BRANDAUER & Go, Do you really low 
Belgians and French) 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scretch 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


it cures without painful operations, lancing or 
cutting, in all cases of Uicers, Abscesses, V/hitiows, 


Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin 
Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best application 


for curing all Chest and Bronchial! ‘Troubles. 
SEND 2d. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, etc., or post free for P.O. from 


E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 
ADVICE GRATIS 


WHOLESALE WareHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STRELT, LONDON | 


If so, have you thought about their souls ? 
Many of them are Romanists, many more 
are Infidels, but sad to say, so few know 
the Gospel. We have lately translated 
into French our * King’s Companion 
booklet of Daily Bible Portions, under the 
title of PAIN QUOTIDIEN. has beer 
an instant success; French and Belgians 
everywhere receive it gladly. Let us there. 
fore further suggest 


Three ways to help them. 
1 Give a copy of PAIN QUOTIDIEN to 
“at Belgian Refugee in your district 
Quantities: 12 lor 1/3, 50 for 3/6, 100 for 6/6, 
post free. 
y] Provide your soldier friends with PAIN 
QUOTIDIEN for their Belgian and French 
comrad he front, We hear cases where 
British thus have happy fellows 
around the Word ot God, 
Contribute to Wickliffe Preachers’ Bible 
Fund, This enables us to oryanise our dis. 
tribution of PAIN: OQUOTIDIEN in Fran 


in Flanders, and in 


Resolve, then, to do something this day. 
J. A. KENSIT, 


Ss at 


and Frenct 


| 


3 & 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, EC | 


of trouble. 


BROWN'S BARLEY KERNELS make a Happy Family. 


MOTHER knows a 4d. Box will make 10 Puddings. 
SISTER knows it is good for the Skin and Complexion 
FATHER knows it Prevents Kidney Trouble. 

THE BOYS know it is ever so much nicer than Rice, 


And they ALL know it makes the very Best 
Barley Water obtainable. 


Brown’s Barley Kernels not only make Delicious | 
Creamy Puddings without the aid of Eggs |§ 
but also make the Purest Barley Water obtainable with the least amount |% 
Simply pour boiling water on Brown's Barley Kernels, stand 

Nothing better. 
Brown's Barley Kernels differ both in kind and quality 


from any preparation of Barley on the market. 
only in Branded Boxes, 4d., by Grocers, Stores, etc. 


W. & G. BROWN, CEREAL FOOD SPECIALISTS, DERBY 
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AUNT JANF 


the slightest 
severely, 


uid Aunt Jane 


if there 1s 
¢ tag He looked at he r 

“We'll send lor you, 

y, “same as We alway s do. 


} 


There was a tap on the oftice door, and 


she went leisurely over. 


It was the laundress with three cards in 
r wet hand. She half drew 
ght a glimpse of the surgeon's bulky 
“T found them in the pocket of your 
i whisper, 


back as she 


’ she announced In a stage 


They cot a little mite wet, but I dried ‘em 


\unt Jane received the cards and returned 


to Dr. Carmon. 


lai | inguirinely 
He glanced at them inquiringty. 


“Some cards that came with flowers.” Sune 
J them on her desk. 


Somebody been sending you flowers! ” 
relaxed a little over his joke. 
“Mr. Medfield’s flowers,” said Aunt Jane, 
juilly. 
His pt cil stopped, and ly regarded the 
Aly 


send you with 


nd them. 
him.” 
Umph!” Dr. Carmon’s pencil went on 


In’t se 


y came with som {ol 


) he had gone and 
itl he t iN 
them Sh 
»>M Medfield 
Linn 
tae hurried day 
she had sent back word each time 
t would come when she was pot 
smiled a ] tle Ked downh at 
She could see h fuming and 
i§ IMstructions that she \ to con t 
1 Miss Canfield’s { tool 
put t ¢ rds in | | et d went 
hall to Suite A 
Medfield propped bed, s1 
( and lool 
i up 
Shignt] vli 
t Jane glanced at it d ¢ ds the 
ole athe 1 the KS el 
nd | them d | | 
C want the \ It 
t dinner ti 
t ck by ] 
Telaxed een y 1 
T days,” he ren viv. 
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“T’ve been busy,” returned Aunt Jane. 
“A good many folk; 
He was silent. She watched the face, 


with shrewd kindly smile. 
“You hadn’t thought that 
suffer maybe 
“ No 
looked ashamed, but he held his point, 
“L’ve suticred horribly!” he said. 
“1 thought likely you would.” Aunt Jane 
was placid. 
Ile stared. 
She held the 
k-edged one on top. “They came in 
your tlower-boxes.” 


anybody could 
anybody except you ‘as 


He 


{ hadn’t thought of anything.” 


cards towards him—th 


blac 


He took them without seeing them. Then 
he glanced at the black one and pushed 
them away. 

“The sort that before—is 
it?” remarked Aunt Jane serenely. 

it was the 
flowers were 


same came n't 


same name. The 


nice that came with it 


Ie d ones.’ 


He was silent. 
“IT gave Susie Cannon a bunch of them 
to tuke h hie with hye < Her folks drink 


both of them.” 
Ile stared at 
a little. 
habit, isn’t it 
littic cynically. 


\unt 


Then his 


hew cute tor 


her. face smiled 
the drink 
red roses?” He laughed 


Jane regarded him impartially. 


“Your folk didn’t ever any ol them 
drink did they 
\ mean His face was polite 
tled 
“Cae drunk, I mi You don't come ot 
a drinki tamil do you?” 
“Xo. eyes were still a litth 


aitiused. 


“IT supposed not. Steve Cannon does 


and his wife drinks. They'd broke Susie’s 
arm between them. So she came to us.” 
He was looking at her thoughtfully 


* Tlow 


“Good Gud! ” 
She nodded. “© Yes, 
mebody’s vot to 


He waited a minute. Then he spoke, 


almost hesitating] | t suppose that 
ion would 

‘ hook head don’t) know 
\ tll do i. t to fin 
wut id do it du whe 
thin eet too bad.” 


| 
iff 
“How many cards does he PY 
flowers?” he asked. 
Aunt Jane 
| — 
| 
“Three,” said Aunt Jane. ing tor 
flour.” 
= ij | He’ good, But 
re facsimile 
f Box. 7 
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He shook his head, 


‘here was a knock on the door. 

* Your dinner, I guess,” said Aunt Jane. 

But it was Preston—with a box. When 
he saw Medfield’s eyes he half retreated, 
but Aunt Jane held out her hand. 

“I'll take care of it,’ she said. She laid 
it on her lap. “Miss Canfield said you 
weren’t having them brought here any more. 
I suppose Preston made a mistake,’ she 
said placidly 

“7 suppose he did,” replied Medfield. His 
eve was on the box, balefully. 

\unt Jane took it up and undid it slowly 
When she looked in she smiled. She took 
out a black-edged card and handed it to 
him She’s sent another! ” 

He groaned softly. 

‘I don’t know what we'll do—if they 
keep coming in like this,” she said tran 


quilly, fingering the blossoms and looking 
ut them, 

He lay back on his pillows. “ That’s your 
iffair! ” He smiled more cheerfully. “ You 
aid J should not be bothered! ” He closed 
nis eyes. 


“The children’s ward is full,” said Aunt 
Jane thoughtfully. “It’s a regular flower 
bed’s a posy-bed.” She 
laughed comfortably and looked at him. 
“You ought to have seen the way they 
They 


varden—evely 


looked when they got your flowers. 
were tickled to death with them!” 
[ am glad they enjoyed them,” said 
Medfield tame ly. 

[ felt as if it was a pity they couldn’t 
know you sent them,” she added. 
He started a little, and Aunt Jane put out 
a hand. “Don't you worry, Mr. Medfield. 
[ didn't tell them. I just said it was a 
man—by the name of ‘ Horace.’ But may- 
be vou'll ret it, all the ame.” 

He stared at her. “Get it: 


She nodded. Phe vill be thinking about 


that Mr. Horace, and kind of talking about 
him and loving him I reckon it'll do him 
good, whoever he is.” She was looking at 

Mr. Horace ” in space, regarding him with 
kind gaze 


Medfield 
pose you ki 


miled grimly “T don't sup 
ww what it is 


not to Want any- 
ww who you are? ” 
She looked at him hould hate 


know that I’m 


seems 

t wouldn't be 7 not more than halt 
me—if folks didn’t know I was Aunt Jane! 
She was looking at him questioning], 


minute. 


“ 


words were dry. 


“No. 


I hay ec a 


You've never been in my 


’ 
prac Se 


thankful for,’ she added impersonal 


His eyes 


in their 
awhile,” 
cusation, 
he 


gaz 


he 


Let 


said, 


‘Let them 


“I can’t go 


some 


of 


} 


were looking at sometl 
fore him, and there was a little hay 


answering 


He 


good many things 


t 


tul 


In a tham-car, or a rest 


or shop in town. I 


street like 
by people with axes 
at Aunt Jane 
have an axe conceak d 


person. 
them in 


other 


as if | 


men 


can't 


“They carry the 


thei 


pocket 


‘ready the minute the 


the street. 


wait for me t 


hears my 


he’s thinking 
Ilis mouth set itself close. 
I'm money!” 


Aunt 


ane’ 


a hey 


name, he 


what he 


sympathy that 
pity you didn’t think about 


Wasn't it: 


He stared, 


might have 


went 


if you'd thought in tims 


The stare 


broke. 


walk 


to grind.” 


don’t you?” he scoffed 

Her tace grew sob No, I « 
it’s easy. Mone \ scem to StICk 
fingers—-sort of glues them t 
think.” 

He rubbed his tl fingers abs 
] voked down at them 

‘It seems to me I could ft id a 
uppose I should be yu like the 
hid it h ding on to it I a 
She smiled at him 

He was silent a minute, look 
him. ‘Sometime I think I w 
every penny I have in the worl 
omecon think of apart 
money He looked at the 
muslin cap. He knew 
to anyone as he wa jr ik to A 
He had e ol treet him 
something 

He watched the lace im its cap 
uppose an we understan 
broke off with a sich 

‘Yes, IT understand, T think 
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somewhere ab 
m a 
s,” he said s 
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up with th 
The min 
doesn't think 
can ct out 
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without being 


He | 
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try!” ned : 
| 
. ! 
— | 
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3 
a think it is 
terribly not to have folks fi 
Jane Holbrook! ’ 
| d 
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BRIGHTNESS UNDER ARMS. 
THE BRIGHTEST FORCES IN THE WORLD are “UNDER 


rid to ARMS,” for the protection of Home from the invasion of dullness, 
t trol dirt, rust, and tarnishh MONKEY BRAND is always at your service, 
fact (0 polish off rust and tarnish from Metals of every description, 
and to drive dirt away from Woodwork and Painted Surfaces. 


FOR A THOUSAND HOUSEHOLD USES, 
8UT IT WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 
| MONKEY BRAND is also prepared in powder form under the name of POWDER MONKFY. 


Bech che parts of the work POWDER MONKEY is handier than MONKEY BRAND. 
oth shou 


ld be kept in every household. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LIMITED. 
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“The “ADAPTA” Bed-Table 


THE QUIVER 
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Patented 


No. |! 1 Metal Part 
Poy 

No. 3.—! Ad 

No. 5.‘ 


Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 


J. 


FOOT & SON, Ltd., 
171 NEW BOND STREET, 


A MODERN 
COMFORT. 


INDISPENSABLE & 
For Hats, Clothes, Papers, ¢ 
NEW AND ORIGINAI 
raised NEA’ AND ARTISTIC 
d Actual size: 3} wide, a dee 
ronze vdised Finis 
cou 
: BRITISH TH 
K Invaluable where space is; 
cons.de at.on 
r tah It entirely es 
fashioned hat 
re used 
Numerou ther 
yp 
t Of all Ironmongers. Surg 
e. mMprises and General Dealers 
Be able, Reading 
Stan Writing Table, Street, 
Bed Rest, Card Table, etc. 
made. 
I Vood | 
£110 6 
Au i 
I 
£217 6 
£4 40 


Write for Booklet A 24 
| 


LONDON, w. | 


The Patent 


Clip with Thousand 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE 
TO BREAST MILK FOR YOUR BABY 


Used in 
the 
Russian 
Imperial 
Nursery 


Dr. — 
suiti 


cows milk and water 


Mrs.Bouiton, of 173 N 


JER PATRONAGE 


g our } 


90 Years’ Reputation 


C.S. Ed., L.F.P.S. Glas., ete. (Leeds), writes :—“ Your Neave's Food i 
mirably, for which we are very thankful. . . . She was not doing well on 

Avenue, Liverpool,ws A 14: “Our little 
iW if pri thu uinber of 
n rigu a by four et and 
y m i ision as to h } j ind 
t Jud said y 
iis: valu f Nea crap 
Ithy babies. She has never had a single ry 5 ulne , and ha ut her 

teeth without the slighte 


To induce every Mother to try Neave'’s Food for her 
own Baby. we will send a sample tin free. if 1\d. stamps 
are enclosed for postage. We will also send free a useful 
Booklet. ‘‘Hints About Baby.” Every Mother ought to 
have this Booklet, and if a sample is not required the 
Booklet alone wil! be sent free and post free on re- 
ceiot of a post card mentioning “The Quiver.” 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., 


FOR DINGBRIDGE. Sy 
Be sure to mention “ The Quiver." Eva Norah Boulton. 
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AUNT 


in her 


jooking down at the box of flowers | 
“4 sins. I 


“We all have our besetting 


Jap. 
I guess money’s a kind of 


have them! 
besetting sin!’ 


XIV 


“TF I was feeling the way you do, Mr. 
Medfield, I'd do something.” 

“What would you do?” He watched her 
face. 
“Well—I’d find things.” The face in its 
cap filled with little thoughts that came 
and went. “Dear me! There are so many 
things! I wouldn’t know which to do!” 

“ Suppose you tell me a few.” 
“Well—there’s things. Jimmie Sullivan 
needs a new leg, for one thing. He needs 
it badly-— ” 

“Who is Jimmie Sullivan?” asked the 
millionaire. 

“He's in the children’s ward. Belongs 
to nobody, as you might say. We're carry- 
ing him along till he gets on his feet.” 
“Gets on his legs, you mean?” His face 
had lost its fretted look; it was smiling a 
little. 

“It's a frame-leg he needs, one of the 
kind that lets out and stretches as he grows. 
Dr. Carmon’s made him one—a sort of 


“Would you mind giving me a pencil and 
paper?” said Medfield 

Aunt Jane brought them from the table, 
and he made a note. 

“Thirty, you said? ” 

She nodded. 

“Then there’s Mrs. Pelton——” 

“I don’t seem to remember Mrs 
he said politely. 


Pelton,” 


“Why she’s the one you’re-—” Aunt 
Jane stopped suddenly. 
Cs. 


“She’s a woman that came the same day 
you did,” she said safely ' 
“Oh——-!” His mind seemed to be look 
ing back, to the day when he came to the 
House of Mercy perhaps 

Aunt Jane did not disturb him. 

Presently he took up his 
little sigh. “What were you 
Mrs. Pelton? ” he asked, 

“She came the same day you did, and 
she's sitting up! Her case was 
Worse than yours,” 
st severely. 


with a 
saying about 


pencil 
pence 


a de al 
She was looking at him 


“But—— She had het 


than | did! 7 


operation sooner 


had to wait almost a 


JANE 


week, you know!” Tle was like a sick hoy, 


with his excuses and his injured look. 

“Yes, she was operated on a day or twu 
sooner, maybe. But she’s acted better than 
you have, every way.” She looked at him 
over her spectacles. “And she’s a little 
mite of a thing—doesn’t come up to your 
shoulder hardly.” 

He smiled ruefully and took up the 
pencil. “I am going to be good. What 
about this Mrs. Pelton? What would you 
do for her if you were as badly off as I 
am?” 

She gave him a quick smile out of her 
cap. “Why—I’d—I’d—I declare I don't 
know just what you could do for her! She's 
got so much pluck, it almost seems as if 
you couldn’t do much. But I can kind of 


see her——” She was considering. “I 
can see that if she had maybe twenty 
pounds, say, of her own, unexpectedly, 


when she left the hospital. I can just see 
the things she would do with it! There’s 
four of the children and a kind of fiddling 
husband—geed, you know. But the way 
men are——” 

“Yes, I know.” His pencil was making 
absent notes. “What’s his business? ” 

“Tle works in a shop.” 

Hle glanced at his paper. “Is there any- 
thing else you happen to think of for me to 


’ 


do?” The tone was dry, but a little 
amused. 
“Well, there’s folks—plenty of folks. 


You don’t have to be in a hospital very long 
before you begin to know about folks, and 
begin to wish you were made of money.” 

“It’s a good place for me, then. I may 
get cured all through!” He laughed a 
little harshly, 

“TI hope you will,” said Aunt Jane. 
was looking at him with a deep, big kind- 
ness that suddenly broke through the little 
crust of cynicism in his face. He leaned 
forward and held out his hand. 

“Thank you,” he said. 


She 


XV 
“T WONDER what I'd better do with 
these.” She looked at the flowers in 
the box in her lap. “They’re about the 


ones she’s sent you—forget-me- 
She lifted a handful of the blossoms 
and held them out. 

Ile regarded them cynically. 
likely to forget her! ” he said. 


She looked at him over the flowers and 


pre ttiest 
nots.” 


“T’'m not 
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smiled. “She doesn’t seem to forget either. 
| guess she thinks a go xl deal ot you,” he 
added quaintly. 

He 
She 
that clothes pole there 

Aunt Jane looked at it un ritically. 

“She those "- he motioned to the 
flowers—'‘ to Horace Medfield’s money ! 
She began on the boy,” he said scorntully. 
“She’s a dozen vears older than Julian and 
I packed him off to 
then she etarted 


: You d be 


for me 


shook his head wrong. 


doesn’t care any more than 


sent 


twice as clever. 
Canada when I found out; 
in on the old man! ’ 
\unt Jane looked at 
‘T didn’t know that you 
old Is he she asked quickly. 
Twenty-two,” Medfield 
“That's an interesting age, 
\unt Jane thoughtful. 
the my boy would have 


vith interest 
hoy! How 


him 


had a 


said 
isn’t it: 

Phat's just 
been if he'd 
ring what he would 
silent a 
and 


she rid 


Was 
age 
lived. I’m always wonde 
be doing now.” She was 
Then looked at 
‘Canada isn’t so very far off,’ 

She gathered up the flowers in her lap, 


minute 


she him smiled 


and glanced toward the door. 
Horace Medfield’s dinner 
Miss Cantfie ld carried the 

hands. Aunt Jane glanced at it 
‘Tl think I'll 

Pelton,’ she 

happen to have any flowers. 
She'll be 

another 


was coming in, 
big trav in both 
and got up. 
flowers to Mrs. 
doesn’t 
Nobody's sent 


ple ased with them.” 


give your 
said slowly. 
her any yet. 
She cast 
They've brought you a gor d dinner 


glance at the iV. 
to-day 
beefsteak and onions and green peas 
From the door she looked back. “UII 
her Mr. 
The nurse who was be 
Medfield, tucking thx 


t¢ ll 
Horace sent them 
race 


napkin into his coat, 


aging ovei 


saw a quick flush come in the thin tace, 
She placed the tray before him. 

“Shall I cut your meat? ” 

S; please.” 

He watched the efficient fingers cut the 
juicy steak in strips, d he glanced at th 
face bet nding above the tray The reddish 


hair was drawn trimly up und r the « ip, 
and there was a look of « 
face and in the firm hand 

She gave him his knife and fork and 
glanced at the tray ‘You have everythi 
Here’s youl bell.” 


She placed the cord where he could reach 


mpetence 


1 
you need? 


it and turned awa 
Sut Horace Medfield’ 
You didn’t know my name wa 


10k Stave d he 
Horace, did 


you?” 
mile. 

‘[T thought it was Medfield,” repli 
rirl, She looked at with le 
traight eyes. “ The flowers come to H 
Medtield.”’ 

hat 
got it 


him 


mistake,” he 
I came, on the h 
It was in the papers, I suppose. It 

a joke that ! should have had all H 
Medtield’s flowe1 He 


‘He’s a distant 


was a 


wrong when 


relative of mine—Hor 


Medfield. But quite a = different 
man,” he added quietly. ‘I don’t se 
salt here 

She elance | qui kly at the tray and w 
out to brine the salt 


He smiled at his dinn ndly 


to eat. He would get rid of the in 


Jlorae c 


ec how it felt 


Hi body relaxed, and 1¢ 
of Horace Medfield went slid f 
shoulders. No more suspicions, no mor 


people ta ked to him, 


ev to creep 1n, 


watching while 


the inevitable mor 
lemme its | 


shilanthropic se 


pocket 


scemed 


on the They 


f a man had money that he dot 


orphan asylum ind libraries and 
tories! Ile ow ed fervently 
might never he of anothe colleg 
foundation, or a ort of institut 
doing ood Ile | ed to be rid ot 
He wanted to be like other me! 

beu for aon th. for six weeks 
beean to wond how lor patier 
tay im the Berkel ol Me 
cick he had to be The h 

him out would mvent 
or two. He \v Id take a long vi 
from his mone 

Miss Canfield — br ught th ilt 
looked at his face as she put 
“You're feeling better, aren't 
aid, 

Lhe relaxed the cheerful look \ 
better,” he admitted; “some | 
Won't you it down? Cant 
he added politely 

There’s another patient waiting. The} 


put me n double pecial Since 


better. She nodded to him a d went 
Ile wa d her go, almost 1 
It was wonderful what a difference it 
wanting to have pe nle around, now 
Ww 
money could not get between. He 
iave liked t ta]] vith tl ] sk 


He said it with a little quizzical 


said. “Th 


chuckled a lit 


md 
and beg 


Medticld’s money for a while, a 


le quizzical 


pli at 


Wit 
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WAR _ TIME. 


HOW TO COMBINE PATRIOTISM AND ECONOMY. 


Value of a Banking Account as an Aid to Thrift. 


many surprises, but one fact, dis- 

closed by the recent War Loan, has 
been somewhat overlooked. We refer to 
the fact that there are, in this country, 
secret hoards of gold coin, Bank of England 
notes, and other forms of hidden wealth. 

The response of the nation to the Govern- 
ment’s call has been magnificent. Millions 
have poured in. Great institutions have 
subscribed vast sums, but many millions 
more have been, and still are, being sub- 
cribed, in sums of ten, twenty, and fifty 
pounds, and these small contributions to 
the country’s war chest are usually in the 
form of gold coin, or notes bearing dates 
some years back. It is clear that such 
moneys form part of the small investors’ 
hoard, saved up a pound or a few shillings 
at a time, and hidden away in the pro- 
verbial stocking. 

Our Clear Duty. 

It is well that these unproductive savings 
have been made to yield income, but there 
are still very many thousands of solid 
golden sovereigns hoarded. Their owners 
doubtless consider themselves thrifty in 
having saved a portion of their earnings, 
but such virtues are largely counterbalanced 
by allowing savings to lie, for years, idle 
and unproductive. It is our clear duty to 
make the best of what we possess. / 

Up-to-Date Banking. 

Other times, other ways. There now 
exist sound Joint Stock Banks ready to 
open a current, or cheque-book, account 
with a small sum, and to allow 24 per cent. 
on balances of £10 and upwards. One of 
the chief of these up-to-date and_progres- 
sve institutions is Farrow's Bank, Ltd., 
whose headquarters are at No. 1 Cheapside, 
London, E.C., and who have branches 
throughout the kingdom. 

Advantages of a Cheque-Book. 

The advantages of pos essing a Drawing 
Banking Account, with Cheque Book, are 
many and obvious. In paying by cheque 
we pay the exact sum. If we pay in cash 
there usually remains a broken sovereign or 
wisovereign, which, too ofien, is spent on 
trifles or luxuries. A Banking 
“count 1s a distinct incentive to thrift. 


T's past year of war has yielded 


To the Small Trader. 

A cheque-book is of inestimable value to 
the small tradesman. Each cheque drawn 
records each payment made. <A Banking 
Account gives confidence in a debtor’s 
financial stability. It fulfils the threefold 
purpose of an account, a reference, and an 
aid to thrift. 

Of Importance to Women. 

Every lady-housekeeper should keep a 
record of her payments. Many a dispute 
can thus be avoided, and many a shilling 
saved. Each paid cheque is a record, and 
a reminder. Household economies can be 
inaugurated by the housewile, as a Bank 
Account enables her to watch her outgoings 
closely, and if, when on her shopping 
expeditions, she carries little cash, she will 
hesitate before buying things which, in these 
stormy times, it is her duty to do without. 
Farrow's Bank for Women, at 143 Knights- 
bridge, London, S.W., offers many unique 
advantages to women of all classes. 

A Sound, Progressive Banking Institution. 

The Bank's position is unassailable, as 
the accounts lately published show assets 
of nearly two millions, whilst the Bank 
occupies the premier position in the official 
analysis giving the proportion of capital 
and reserve to liabilities of all banks of 
Great Britain. 

Advice and Assistance. 

Farrow's Bank gives advice, information, 
and assistance to its customers on all finan- 
cial and other business matters. Our readers 
would, therefore, do well to call upon, or 
write, to Farrow’s for their highly interest- 
ing and instructive official booklet. 

Patriotism and Economy. 

Never was there such need for national 
economy as exists to-day. We mus? save our 
moncy, and so provide tor the years of high 
taxation and trade depression which may 
possibly lie before us. An excellent way to 
start one's campaign of thritt and economy 
is to open a current account with Farrow’s 
Bank. Every penny we save and invest 
helps our country, and helps ourselves. 
We shall feel happier when we are “ doing 
our bit,” and shall never regret our resolve 
to combine patriotism with economy. 
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THE BEST THINGS 


are always the 


CHEAPEST 


For Preserving, Strengthening and 
Beautifying the HAIR 


OIL 


is the best preparation you can use. 


For the last 135 vears nothing has ever been 


found to equal ROWLAND’ ASSAR OIL for 
the Hair, and, as a little ws a long way, it is 
really not an extravagant article. 
— 
Sold in 3/6, 7/- and 10/6 sizes by Stores, Chemists, 


Haivdres evs, and 
ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the delights and benefit ry form of } 
Vapour, Perfume and Me s can bee 
private ical and Solute satety m 
own t 

Our Patent Folding Cabinet brace every dein 

iture, and p eral ex seal ive advantag 


Etc ient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater: ‘djs 

Seat; Heat Regulator; the Bather is not fastened 05 i) 
neck to the Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediat-»| 
assistant is required; Durability and Perfect Eyper | | 


Prices from 35,-. Write for BATH BOOK,” No. n | 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd, Dept: 


ROCK BUNS. 


Sultana Raisins, 20z. A pinch of salt. 


and a tablespoonful of 


about 20 minutes. 


(A well tried recipe — most delicious.) 
Flour, 1 lb Butter or Margarine, 4 ozs. 


Currants, 2 ozs. Alittle grated Nutmeg. 
Castor Sugar, 6o0zs. Milk, 1 teacupful. 


BIRD'S EGG SUBSTITUTE 
Rub the butter into the flour, add the 
Bird's Egg Substitute, sugar, currants, 
raisins, nutmeg and salt. Mix the 
lightly together with a wooden spoon, 
moisten with the milk. Put in small heaps 
on a well-greased baking tin, and bake for 


hole 


and 


BIR 


baking powder is required. 


Birds Substitute 


A 5d tin contains 20 heaped teaspoonfuls, or the equivalent of more than 2/- 
worth of eggs. One teaspoonful of this golden powder imparts the richness, flavor, 
and appearance of new laid eggs to puddings, cakes, buns, batter for fish, etc. 


BIRD'S EGG SUBSTITUTE produces also such exceptional lightness that no 


Excellent recipes in every tin. The cheapest size is the 94d tia 
containing 50 heaped spoonfuls; 


Cut this advertisement out and try the recipe 


8008. 


also in pkts. each, 
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AUNT JANE 


ut her family and how she came to be a 
He wondered what sort of a home 


nurse. 
and what 


eit] like that had come out of, 
he expected to do. 

"he than once, as he 
moving about the room, 
work, he had thought of Julian. 
to him to wonder what Julian would be like 
now. He had not the boy for two 
years—not since he sent him off to Canada. 
He ie glanced a little resentfully at the black- 

dged card lying on the stand beside him. 
li it had not been for Julia Cawein and her 
airs and fascinations, the boy would be here 


a 


had watched her 
absorbed in he r 
It occurred 


seen 


now, 
His thought recurred to the girl who had 
just left him. He had never seen anyone 


work just the way she worked—as if she 


loved it. She moved quietly and easily, as 
if there were plenty of time to do all that 
must be done in the day. She would make 


a good wife for some man. And it suddenly 


struck him that a rich young fellow would 
be lucky to marry a girl like that. He 
wondered what Julian would think of her. 


XVI 

H' had finished his dinner and pushed 
aside the tray. He 

Julian was, whether he 

and whether he 


wondered where 
had got his letter, 
would care—a little. It 
was ten days since he sent the letter—be- 
fore the doctor told him; that was the day 
Aunt Jane took charge of his case. 

He smiled a little, thinki Aunt Jane 
and her ways. Since she took him in hand 
he had eaten and breathed and slept only 
permitted. But after all, it , 

lel to get rid of thinking and do what one 
was told—like a boy. He 
boy were here to play 


was a 


wished his own 


with. He was a 


little ke nely, alter all Ile found hi 
imagination always coming back to Julian 

had hardly thought of the boy before 
as an individual; he had been a re ponsi- 


ullty—someone to be 
d, in a vague 

him as the successor to th 

Now he what the 

WY Was really like. Two years micht have 
hanged him- body and soul almost. 


“He closed his eves a little w 
Te sted back against the pillows 


kept out of scrapes 
Way, he always thought ot 
Medfield fortune 


wonders d 


earily and 


The room 
‘aS quiet and filled with shine. He felt 
suddenly y at home in it. as = had never felt 
di house across the town-—-the rooms 


very lonely there 


A knock came on the door—perhaps the 
nurse for the tray. He did not turn his 
head or open his eyes. He was resting in 


the quiet. 

A light step crossed the room and stopp d, 
and presently Horace Medtield looked up. 

The boy him. 
“iallo, father! ” 

He put up a swift hand to brush the vision 


was smiling down at 


away. 
And the boy took it and bent down and 
kissed him, almost shyly. 
Then Horace Medfield 
hands to him. “Why—Julian! I was 
you!” He threw his arms 
“T was wishing you 


reached out both 
thinking about 
around him hungrily. 
would come! 

‘Were you! 
happily and drew up 
‘I’m just in time, then.” 

He sat looking at his father; and it came 
to Horace Medfield that the 


man laughed 
to the bed 


The young 
a chair 


boy was fond ot 


him. There was a look in the clear eyes 
of affection and pride. 
He gazed at it. “You didn’t get my 


letter: 

“Which? 
thousand? ” 

“The one telling you I was here.” 

The boy shook his head. “TI got Ballan- 
tine’s cable, and took the next boat.” 

‘T didn’t know Ballantine cabled,’ 
Medfield thoughtfully. 

ae ten days the thirtieth, 

isn’t it?—just as I was starting for Van- 
couver. I’m vlad it didn’t miss me!” 
They sat quiet a minute, Then the 
lookes at him. “You're looking 
sir!” 

I'm all right! 
Hle felt 


pars go. The 


The one with the 


che que fora 


said 


Came ago 


boy 
fine, 


Doing splendidly ! ’ 
that he could let 
house across the town 

after all. He had sudden 

Julian running up the long stairs 

looked at 


his 


Was 


sudde nly 
hot se empty, 
Vision of 
two at a time—and he him 
boy leaned forward. His eye fell on 
the black ed: red c. ird; and he looked at it 
smiled and half reached out a hand, 
incredulous, 
is He hesitated. He had 
afraid of father. But the 
pillows was, somehow, a 
sort of and he leaned for 
ward with a swift twinkle at the card. 


and 


alwavs been his 


man on the 


different man; 


‘How is the widow ? » he asked. 
“Very well, I suppose,” said Medfield 
‘It is ome time mee I saw her.” He 
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spoke formally. But heart 
little at the touch of comradeship. 

How about. this asked Julian. TI 
presented the black edged card. 

Horace Medtield’s flushed— almost 
guiltily. ad) lowers,” he said. 

‘Tsay! The boy whistled softly. Then 
he laughed. “I sav! He put down the 
card and looked at lt. 
acknowledged Medfield. 
“Would you 


leape d a 


hree boxe ! 
The boy held out his hand. 
mind shaking hands, sir: 
Horace Medfield took the hand, laughing 
a little, and his eyes filled with quiet pride 
and happiness. “| am glad you ve come 
home, Julian.” 
Looks to me about time!” said the 
youth He elanced again at the card and 
chuckled. Then he stood up. 
Miss Canfield had come for the tray 
She went round to the other side of the 
bed; and Horace Medfield looked up at het 
and glanced from her to his boy. 
his is my son Julian, 
He was watching the two faces that con- 
fronted each other act ti bed, 


The vyoune man 


little lock of admirati He held out his 
hand across the bed It's a long-distance 
introduction, isn't it 

Phe irl took the hand pul ] How 
do you do, Mr. Horace: Ihe ud pli 
santly 

I’m led to meet you,” said Julian, 
with a puzzled lool nd the two har 


Horace Medfield flashed a twinkle at her. 
Hi name Is not 
dryly “Not 


Horace,” he remarked 
mine,” he added, alte! a 
minute, Horace’ is for the hospital 
\unt Jane invented it 

| see,” said the irl. 
a litthke——” 

Don’t let 
Medfield. “TI want to get rid of my 


for a whil 


wondered 


The young man_= smiled” whimsically 
Where do I come in, sir? ” 
You stay where you aré id his father, 
tolerantly. “You're well enouzh as it j 
if you behave He oked with itista 
ion from his son to the youn; 
had turned to the tray and her tineers were 
busy with the dishes 


She take 


field, with a little gesture 


say I wouldn’t mind being ill myself!» 
A kind of shyness in the words redeemed 
them, and the girl smiled, 
“People 
they wouldn’t mind,” she said quietly, 
She lifted the tray and set it aside, 
take out your pillows now, It’s 
time for vou to She removed the 
them a little, placed 
beneath his head, an 
traightened the clothes for him with firm, 


who are not ill generally think 
Unk 


rest.” 


shook 


pillows and 
the fresh one 


competent, comfortable hands. 
rhe boy's eyes followed the white firure 
as she left the 


room carrying the tray 


lightly. They came back to his father’s 
lace. 

‘[ think I’ve had my orders,” he 
laughingly. 
be back by 
‘rested.’ 


Sa) 
I’m to go now, I understand 
y and by, sir, when you ar 
Hle hesitated a minute, Then 
he bent down and kissed his father, almos 
hyly, and left the room 

And Horace Medfield took his nap. 


XVII 
_=* JANE came in, be: ring 1 bunch of 


lorget-me-not clore her, 


nquilly on, 

They we ent to yo peciat 
held them 

cd at them Then his 
broke to a littl Iderment 

They're the one you carried of 
exclaimed 

| ne ones, replied Aunt 
With satistact A woman sent 
you 

‘| ho sent them! ” 


‘You don’t know this one—it’s a M 


He stared at her. “The one I sentt 


the one you took them to? 
She dded She t the ) 
Didn't she like them His t 
rt. alt t still 
Oh, she Zi them. Sh 
her almost ¢ ppy.” Aunt J 
rrangine the fl nd smilin 
She only sent | tof them, you se . 
divided with 
Ihe | Lod its the fl 
\ ‘ 
She didn’t know it was you who sem 
Aunt |] She t¢ 
flect 


| 
3 | 
Che millionaire raised a hand. “Take 
them away!” 
4 
| = ms f me,” said Med 
toward the com 
petent hngers 
I don't doubt it. . Ton ht alm t = 


myself!” 
redeemed 


rally think 
‘letly, 


side. 


now, 


It's 


moved the 


le, 


head, 


placed 


and 


with firm, 


hite figure 
+ the tray 
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How much MONEY do you 
WASTE on Coal? 


The “Hue” is a 
REAL Coal-Saver. 


You have an old-style 
’ grate as this, which wastes 
er coal and gives little heat. 
Why not convert it into a 
modern barless fir? The cost is 
small, and the operation simple. 


This is the HUI ADAPTABLE 

| BARLESS FIRE which effects the 
transformation. It is adaptable to 

any existing grate without 


necessity of pulling 


pre ibably 


down mantelpieces and re- 
moving the present stove. 


This is the stove, 
effect produced by the HUE More 
eat is given out in the room with 
ialf the coal consumption. Not 
ere assertion, but proved by actual 


ests. The Hue is scientifically con- 
ructed, speci.lly made to fit YOUR 
grate, and casy to fix. The HUE has 


been ins alled in thousands 


privete houses, as well 
as adopted by the principal 


Railways, Hotels, and Institutions. 


Price from 15/- 
POST FREE. | 


r particulars of the 
how at as fixed, and 


& MARTEN, Ltd. 


atisfact ry 


Xmas Gifts 


at pre-war prices 


Many of Robinson & Cleaver’s Irish Linen 


Handkerchiefs may still be obtained at 
pre-war prices, Purchase direct from us 
and save the middleman’s profit. We 
sive three examples from a huge list. 
aK (a llus.).—Gentlemen Supertine mull 
“1 Handkerchiefs, measuring about 20} ins 
in. hem, and 1g vith Zin. hem. The 
ki Handke tsmade. Per dozen, §/7 
Gentlemen's pure linen Hand- 
Hand-embroidered Initial, measuring 
a } W hem Ver dozen, 9/6 
$0 (as illus.).—Gentlemen's pure 1 
te m e linen 
d Handkerchiefs, mea uring about 
with in. hem, lozen, 5/11 


Price list and 
cuttings will be 
Sent Post Free on application. 


Robin son «Cleaver. 
LONDON BE LFAST 


LIVLRPOOL, 


FRESH Milk if you value 


your baby’s future! 


O mother needs to be told what 
food is best for baby whilst 
healthy mother’s milk is still available, 
but every mother should know that 
fresh cow's milk—suitably adapted— 
is best when mother’s milk is not 
available, or is insufficient in quantity 
or poor in quality. 


Mellin's Food humanises”™ 
Cow's Milk. 


Add “ Mellin's"’ to fresh cow's milk and you not only 
retain the o ital properties of the fresh milk which are 
essential to the growth of the baby, but you so 

“humanise ’ the milk that it becomes ‘closely similar 
to mother's milk and Mel lin's Food is the only 
known medium for doing this. With Mellin s 
Food, this fresh cow's milk can be instantly treat 
to suit the digestive powers of anv child, of any age; 
and at all ages it supplies just the exact essentials 
for developing sturdy bodies. 


“My son is only 19 months,” writes Mra. Armstrong, 
of Gt. Western Street, Manchester, “and weighs 2 st 
zibs. He is as strong again as most children, and is 
all selidt flesh. He has been fed —_ birth exclusively 
on Mellin’s Food.” (Photo above 


Mellins 
Food 


MAKES FRESH COW’S MILK LIKE MOTHER’S MILK, 
FREE A Sample Bottle of Mellin'’s Food with a 


valuable handbook for mothers—* to 
Feed the Baby “—will be sent free on request 


ress: Sample De 


MELLIN'S PRCKH AM, LONDON, SE 


WAN 
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PRISONERS ILL IN GERMANY 


A LETTER 


Baracke Schonung, Englanderlager Ruhleben, 
Dear Sir, 8th September, 1915. 


We beg to thank you in the name of this camp for the sixty- 
seven cases of Prisoners’ Comforts which you so generously 
sent us through the American Express Company. We found the 
contents most acceptable, especially the Plasmon preparations. 

The writer, S. Lambert, acts as Superintendent of the 
Schonungs Baracke (a sort of Convalescents’ Barrack), and we 
therefore decided not to distribute them to the camp at large, 
but to serve them out to the sick in this barrack who require 
special diet. 

The authorities are giving us every assistance in carrying 
out the above, and are even contemplating giving us permission 
to build a special kitchen for these invalid requirements. It 
was under this head that the Plasmon preparations, especially 
Plasmon Oats and Plasmon Cocoa, had proved such a boon to 
patients suffering from gastric disorders. Again reiterating 
our thanks, we beg to remain, dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) FRED W. HANSON. 
To the Editor, STANLEY LAMBERT. 
** Khaki Magazine,” London. 


PLASMON QATS 


6d. per packet 


are immeasurably superior to 
American and all other oats because 


“THE FOOD VALUE IS 70% GREATER.”’—Lance: 


PLASMON COCOA 


“vields a delicious beverage of Much Greater Nutritive Value 


than ordinary Cocoa, and contains 2°32 % of Phosphorus.” 
—British Medical Journal. 


A GREAT NERVE FOOD, 9d., 1s. 4d., 2s. 64. 
ALL BRITISH—PRICES NOT ADVANCED 


KEEP YOUR MONEY IN THE COUNTRY 


-Lancet. 


AUNT JANE 


«Who did she think sent them?” he 
te Horace,’ I told her. You 
know about Mr. Horace? » She looked at 
him. 

“Yes,” meekly. f 
“I told her about him. So she’s feeling 
thankful to him.” Her eyes twinkled a 
little. 

“But why should she send flowers to 
me?” He looked at her almost  sus- 
piciously, as if he had caught her. 

Aunt Jane shook her head reprovingly. 
“She sent them to you because you hap- 
pened to come the same day she did. She 
saw you through the door whilst she was 
waiting for me to come in, and it made 
her feel acquainted with you—coming the 
same day, and both having suffering to go 
through with. There, they look nice, don’t 
they?” She gave a final touch to them and 
sat down. 

He glanced at them grudgingly. 

“T'll take them out if you say so—if 
you'd rather not have them? ” 

“No, leave them. I want them.” The 
words came a little reluctantly. 

“T thought you’d like them,” she said 
placidly, “when you’d made up your mind 
toit. It’s hard for anyone to make up his 
mind sometimes.” 

The millionaire was looking at the 
flowers. “I’ve been thinking about what 
you told me this morning ”—he motioned to 
the bowl of forget-me-nots—“ about Mrs. 
Pelton. This hospital business must be a 
big bill for a working-man to meet. I was 
wondering if it couldn’t be arranged so that 
I could pay it—without their knowing, of 
course,” he added hastily. 

Aunt Jane was silent a minute. Then, a 
little guiltily, she looked at him. “You 
have paid it already,” she said. 

He had been looking dreamily before 
vim, pleased with Aunt Jane, and with the 
towers, and with himself—pleased with 
everybody. He moved irritably and stared. 
She nodded, the little wrinkles gathering 
about her eyes. “I didn’t mean that you 
should find it out—not right off. But it’s 
just as well, I expect.” 

you mean?” 
she rocked a little—“she was 
xind of anxious the day she came, you 
“now. I saw as soon as I came into the 
om that she was worrying.” Aunt 
seh placidly, looking back to Mrs. 

"8 Worrying face. “Pretty soon it 


came out—they hadn’t got the money; and 
she’d been just driven to come, as you 
might say. Dr. Carmon makes them come 
whether they want to or not, you know!” 
She looked at him inquiringly over hez 
glasses. 

“Yes, I know.” The words were remote 
and dry. 

Aunt Jane smiled a little. “And just 
then I caught sight of you through the 
door, and your coat lying on a chair; it 
was a_ silk-lined coat, you know—your 
clothes are all pretty good.” She looked at 
him with satisfaction. 

A glint of amusement crossed the remote 
face. 

“So it came to me, then and there, just 
the way the things do—the right ones, 
when you’re bothering—and I said to her 
that you were going to pay for her.” 

She sat looking at him. 

“Well?” 

She roused herself. “You never saw any- 
body change so—right in a minute, that 
way. I do wish you could have seen her! ” 
She gave a pitying glance at the handsome 
figure on the pillow. “It seems a pity, 
though, to do so much for everybody and 
not have the good of seeing it! ” 

“How do you know I will pay the bill? ” 
asked the millionaire grimly. 

She turned and stared, and a little 
gleaming smile twinkled at him. “Why— 
you have paid already! Leastways, your 
lawyer’s paid. He sends a cheque every 
week—the way you told him—to pay the 
bill; and I’ve made it out big enough for 
two, right along.” Her face was com- 
placent and kind. 

“Do you call that business?” He asked 
it almost sharply. 

“No—not business—just good sense, I 
guess—and decency.” 

“T call it crooked dealing,’ said the 
millionaire. Something of the old, gripping 
look came into the shapely hands lying on 
the bed. 

Aunt Jane surveyed him and rocked on. 
“How much do you reckon your life is 
worth, Mr. Medfield?” she said after a 
little pause. 

insured for 

She nodded. “That wasn’t what I 
meant—but it will do. Whatever it is, 
we've saved it for you—among us. We've 
given you the best care we knew how. 
You've had good care, haven't you?” She 
bent a solicitous look on him, 


He stopped. 
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“The best of care,” he said courteously. 
Then, after a “Money could not 
pay for it—the care you 
civen. I have not 
when I went down in the 
held me.” He looking at her 
something deep and quiet in his gaze. 

\unt Jane 
looked away. 


minute, 
kind of have 
forgotten the 
dark—and you 


with 


night— 
was 


returned it a minute—and 


There was something in the 


face of the millionaire she had not seen. 
She got up and went to the window 
“What I meant was,” she said slowly, 


“some folk have big bills, and some folk 
have little ones, and some don’t have any. 


It depends on what the Lord has iver 
them; and we mean to treat them all alike " 
He smiled. = Well, the Lord has cives 
me plenty. I ought not to complair in 
‘IT didn't expect you would complain 
when I did it,” said Aunt Jane. 
in the bill under Suite A, enough for tus 
And I told Dr. Carmon to make his } 
big enough for two. I expect he'll do i 
Mr. Medfield relaxed a little and look 
at her whimsically. “It’s a human eee: 
do,” he said thoughtfully, 
something for my money. 


pleasant room.” 


“And I do get 
This is a very 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


A Street Scene 
in Tunis 
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1 all alike 


has giy 
lain “Where are you fo, my etty 
ch for two order a Stove, St ir,” she sayed, 
ke his | « Sir,” she saved, 

cows 
1e’ll do j Sir,” she sayed, 
and looked use for al, kin sul 
nan way t 
d I do ge 


The MAID and the COALHEAVER 


Coalheavers are dead—there’s no doubt about sAat—dead 
as a door nail! 


Dead, of course, in the domestic sense. The modern 
domestic couldn't abide him and his nasty, messy, trouble- 
some coal. So she struck. 

Kirst of all she struck for a Gas-Cooker, and she got it-—— 
then for Gas Fires, and she got them, too —and finally tor a 


Gas Water-Heater, and they gave her that, too ! 


And people said “ What in the world are we coming to ?” 


But since the maid was always clean and tidy, and had more 
time to spare tor other domestic duties — 

and people found that they always had hot baths when they 
wanted them, and cheerful fires in every room, and well- 
cooked, dainty food—they began to think that the modern 
maid was right. 

As, of course, she was! 

And now ag are beginning to ask: “ What is a 
coalheaver 


The British Commercial Gas «Association, 
47, Victoria Street, SW, 


has given 
mh 
| 
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DAINTY AND 
INEXPENSIVE 
REST FROCKS 


designed by our own artist and 
made in our own workrooms 
from rich quality materials. 
The value of these gowns is 
quite exceptional, while the cut, 
style, and finish are of a par- 
ticularly high order. 


CHARMEUSE TEA FROCK 
(as sketch). Adapted from an exclusive 
Paris model, in rich quality silk charm- 
euse, with new full pleated skirt, either 
short or long, and loosely draped bodice, 
finished with charmeuse cabochon and 


chiffon under bodice and sleeves. 78/6 


In Black, White, and all colours 


KNITTING WOOLS 
Best Service Wheeling Wool in 
Mixtures, 3/6 per lb. 

Khaki Knitting Wools, 4/6 to 
6/11 per lb 

Best Fingering Wool, tn plain 
colours and mixtures, 6/6 to 
6/11 per lb. 

Navy Wools, 3/6 to 5/9 per iL. 
Undyed Natural Wools, 4/6 to 
G/- per lb. 

A large selection of Natura! and 
Khaki Silks for Mufflers, ete. 


Debenham 
G Freebody. 


(OEBENHAMS LIMITED) 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cevendish Squere) London W 


Famous for over-a Century 


for Taste, for Quality, for Value 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


CONDUCTED 4Y 
THE: EDITOR 


Of Course it will Hurt 
T story is told of how a Norwegian 
lighthouse-keeper and his wife one 
day went ashore, and before they could 
return they were overtaken by a storm. 
As it began to get dark, the two children 
who were left in the lighthouse began to 
wonder how they could light the lighthouse 
lamp. They made many attempts to light 
the lamp, but all were in vain—it was out 
of their reach; so they went down and 
got their own lamp, lit it, and then went 
to put it in the window ; but even with the 
aid of a chair they were not tall enough. 
As they were thinking what else they could 
get to stand on, the little boy said to his 
sister, “ You get down off the chair, and 
I will lie across it, and then, if you stand 
on me and hold the lamp up, it will shine 
through the window.” And this the children 
did. After some time the little girl’s arm 
began to ache, and, looking down to her 
brother, she said, ‘“‘ Am I hurting you?” 
“Of course you are hurting me,” was the 
reply; “but keep your arm up, so that 
the light will shine.”’ 


Another War Christmas 

AM indebted to the Annual Report of the 

South American Missionary Society for the 
above story. I agree that it has a. bearing 
on the present situation. In my December 
number J usually couple my Christmas 
greetings to my readers with an appeal on 
behalf of the great charitable institutions 
that do so much to keep the spirit of Christ- 
mas alive in our midst. 

This will be another war (¢ hristmas, and 
I am sure that the men at the front, the 
wounded in the hospitals, the disabled in 
health and fortune, will not be forgotten. 
But I want strongly to insist on our duty 
ot keeping alive those permanent agencies 
of helpfulness the need of which Was so 
thoroughly demonstrated before the wat 
and whose usefulness now Is apparent to 
those who take the trouble to observ ec. Now 


we ought to have clearly in our minds that 
whatever in the way of war charity we put 
our hands to ought to be something exira 
beyond what we usually give. Merely to 
divert our giving from ordinary charities 
to war objects is not patriotism, but cruelty. 
But with the increase in prices, the diffi- 
culties of trade, the income tax? Well, 
here comes in the point of the story. Of 
course it will hurt; but, like the little 
lighthouse children, the question for us is: 
Are we going to keep our arm up, or are 
we going to let the light go out ? 


For South America 
fi the South American Missionary 
Society, for instance. This energeti¢ 
body is doing a splendid work in a vast 
continent. At the time of writing it is 
£8,000 in debt. Who will help to keep the 
light burning in what is indeed a very 
dark place? The Secretary is the Rev. 
Alan Ewbank, 20 John Street, Bedford 
how, London, W.C, 


Dr. Barnardo's 

ITTLE need be said about Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s, as our own QUIVER Com- 
panionship constantly reminds us of our duty 
to its Homes. But Dr. Barnardo’s has the 
remarkable record of claiming at least 1,544 
serving in the Army and Navy. It is some- 
thing to have rescued these brave men from 
destitution and sent them forth to serve 
their country ; but there are on an average 
7,480 children always in residence. These 
have to be fed, clothed, provided for, an | 

a constant stream of help is required. 


The National Refuges 
NOTHER institution which has done 
invaluable work is the National 
Kefuges for Homeless and Destitute Chil- 
dren, from which over 600 have joined the 
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Ccleurs since the outbreak of war. The 


funds of this admirable Society have been 
badly hit by the war, and help is urgently 
needed if the work is to be maintained. 
se 
Deep Sea Fishermen 
HE war has revolutionised the work 
of the deep sea fishers. A_ large 
number of them are now engaged in trawling 
for submarines instead of for fish, and the 
risks they take are naturally great. The 
Royal Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen is 
doing a splendid work in helping these men, 
and deserves every support. 


<se 
A Large Family 
af. T 500 children—a large family 
indeed !—-of the Orphan Working 
School and Alexandra Orphanage, at Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W., are dependent day by day 
upon voluntary contributions. Mr. Alex- 
ander Grant, 73 Cheapside, London, E.C., 
hopes to receive the valued help of our 
readers in keeping things going. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to me for this—as for all 
the other funds mentioned. They will be 
promptly forwarded and duly acknowledged 
in THE QUIVER. 
The Homes for Little Boys 
of Tur Ouvtver have a 
special interest in the Homes for 
Little Boys, Farningham and Swanley, for 
one of THE OvIveER Companionship boys is 
being trained in that institution. Anyone 
who has paid a visit to Farningham or 
Swanley knows how thoroughly well the 
home conditions ate reproduced there: no 
cheerless barracks, and nothing of the 
istitutional’’ type of thing. the 
training of the boys individuality is devel- 
oped, and efficiency well maintained. The 
result 1s seen in the high record of the old 
boys of the Homes—in the Army and Navy, 
in the colonies, in the Merchant Service, and 
all over the world. ‘This is a trying time 
for the Homes, and Mr. Percy Roberts, the 
Secretary, will cordially welcome Christmas 
eilts irom our readers, 
Waifs and Strays 
ORD KITCHENER says: “I know 
that the Church of England Wait 


and Strays Society has done, and is doing, 


od work, especially by their care of the 
families of those who are fighting for us.” 


The Society rescues children who are cesti- 
tute, cruclly treated, homeless, cr In mcrae} 
danger, and has over 4,600 children poy 
under its care. All Church of Engl, und 
peop le o ught to rally to the support of this 
excellent institution. 
Se 
Among the Miners 
INERS are among the most important 
members of the community from ap 
economic point of view, and it is only right 
that the Glynn Vivian Miners’ Mission 
she uld devote itself exclusively to their 
spiritual needs. The work is internaticral 
in character, and one of the mission stations 
in France is still in possession of the Ger 
mans. The Socicty is helping the cistresse 
people in the French mining district, a 
deserves our cordial support. 
Se 
Queen Alexandra and Incurables 
UEEN ALEXANDRA’S tender sym 
Q pathy with those in distress has fim 
enthroned her in the hearts of her px 
To no section of suffering humanity has |} 
Majesty given more thought and help thar 
to people of the middle classes stricken and 
incapacitated by incurable ae Whes, 
more than fifty years ago, the ‘en Mot 
first came to England, she very qui kly 1 
herself acquainted with the work of t 
British Home and Hospital for Incurabl 
Since then her helpful interest in th 
tution has never ceased nor dimini 
donation of /500 from the “ Alexand 
Day”? Fund is ample proot of th 
The work of this really invaluabl 
tution is well known to my read 
will be sorry to learn that, as I write 
is a serious shortage of funds. Every 
the sum of /50 is required for the mai 
ance of existing operations. At the end 
the last financial year the ordinary 0 
was £4,500 below the ordinary expenaitul 
That is causing great anxicty to the com 
mittee, as there are not only 56 inmates! 
the Home and 380 pensioners on the b 
to be provided fot there are als 
wounded soldiers, 215 of whom have 
nursed and tended since the outbreak 
the war. Mr. Edgar Penman, the Secreta 
will most gratefully welcome any 
readers can give. His address ts 72 
le, London, 


And now, a lappy Christinas & 
reader, with the 


joy of good work 


cheerfully done. 


are cesti- 
In mera] 
dren now 
England 
Tt ot this 


rtant 
Irom an 
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Good Living for All—and Cheap! 


A very delicious dish, which is both wholesome 
and full of nutriment, is Stewed Prunes or Figs 
served with 


Bird's 
the Nutritious Custard. 


Without the use of a single egg, you obtain 
with Brrp’s Custard a creamy richness which is 
simply a revelation, and the cost per person of 
adish of Bixp’s Custard is trifling. 


Serve the Brrp’s Cus 
when freshly made and hot; 


tard with the prunes, 
or, if preferred, 


well whisked and cold. 


Methoa:—Take 1-Ib. of Prunes,or 
in a pint of six th 
-Ib, sugar for ata 


water, soak 


Figs.and well rinse in cold 
vurs, or all night; 
lespoontul of lemon 


e, and bake slowly in a jar for 1} hours, or until tender. 


2 pkts. for 14d. 


4d & 744 Boxes and large 9$d Tins. 


SLAMWANI 


SNOSNIdOM 


aoc 


First 
introduced 
in 1823, 
nearly 
100 years 
ago. 


INFANT FEEDING 


during and after Weaning. 
FOR CHILDREN WHO HAVE CUT TEETH, from the 


beginning of the seventh month, or for those who have not, 

from the beginning of the eighth month, a thin gruel made with 

Milk and Robinson's “ Patent” Groats, for at least one meal 
daily, will be found most useful. 


AFTER THE NINTH MONTH the quantity of “ Patent” 

Groats may be increased with advantage. Medical testimony 

fully endorses popular approval for this stamina-giving food; 

analysis shows that it contains all the elements of bone, muscle, 
fat and nerve. 


Robinson's “Patent” Groats may also be prescribed, wiih 
excellent results, to expectant and nursing mothers, invalids, 
and the aged. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT” GROATS. 


Send for Booklet, ‘* Advice to Mothers,’’ Dept. Q, 
KEEN, ROBINSON & CO.,, LTD., LONDON, 
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A It is important for you to know that 
Benger's is not a pre-digested food, 

and it does not contain dried milk nor 
malt nor chemical food substance. 
It is a natural cereal food combined with 
natural digestive principles. It is prepared with 
resh new milk, with which it combines to form 
a delicious food cream, assimilable to the most 


weakly digestion, and safe to give under almost 
all conditions, 


\ 
~ 


Food 


is for Infants, Invalids, and the 
Aged, and for all whose digestive 
powers have become weakened. 
Post free : to a vho have the care of 


Infants and Invali 1 48-page Booklet 
, i ind How to Use It.” 


—** Benver’s Food 
BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd, MANCHESTER 


t 


New York A.) 92, W Sydney N.s.W.) ore, Pitt 
Canadian A Nat & 


Rencer’s Food ts obtainable throug 


\ 


KNIFE CLEANING 
A THING OF THE PAS! 


ARCANUM" = 


A MOTHER'S 
HAPPY THOUGHT. 


Cutlery Works, Augusta St., 
A lady writing from Ireland says :—*1 sh 39h | 
went to see my sister's baby, who was very ‘6 3 i ch 
ill indeed. She had been up for nights ATLAS B Lockstit § Perfect Mo I 
with him without undressing ; he was cry- — = for every home. Sews from Ma 
ing all the time as with some internal pain. Carpet ve e 


Send 4/- for Month's Trt) 


ATLAS ‘D’ With Cover 

talozue, Samples of Wor 
ATLAS MACHINE C 


The doctor told her he could do nothing 
except put him in a warm bath, which gave 
him a little ease for the time being. 

thought of STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS which I 
used for my own children; and next day 
I sent some to my sister, when she gave 
the child half a powder according to 
directions. For the first time for a 
fortnight she and the baby, and, in fact, all 
the household, had a good night's sleep, 
and the little fellow has continued to 
improve ever since.” 

These powders do not contain poison, 
nor are they a narcotic; but they act 
gently on the bowels, thus relieving 
feverish heat and preventing fits, con- 
vulsions, etc. 

Pleas notice that the name 
STEEDMAN is always 
spelt with EE, 


Celtic and cornish 
Crosses 
In the Beantifal 

Grey Cornish Granite. 


Erected in any rchyare 


Latin Crose 
4ft. Gin “high, £9 10 ($46.24 


No, 39) ast 
Illustrated Catalogue ! 
Specimens POST FREE. 


G. Maile & Son, 


» Granite 


367 Euston Rd., Londoa, 
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LEANING” 
THE PASI. 


NUM" 


Month's Tria’ 
Cover, 


leautifal 
sh Granite. 


chyara 


No. 9 aod 
OST FREE. 


| & Son, 


anite Sealpt 


Y DEAR CHUMS,—To each one of vou I 
at this moment a thought-wish across 
stance which separates us. It is that 
have a ‘“ Happy Christmas and New 
Year.” Many of vou will be sending me ereet- 
f Will each one of vou try to believe that 
ttle word of mine is for vow as an indi 
ictly as if we two were sitting together 
Our Cornet 

to Scotland for a short 
Iiditor was telling me of his 
Give vour 


nil 
sen 


bovs 


message tor Christmas,’ was his suv 


irtot the magazine. And often 

dav the t it was teasing 
ll © tha Cl iS message tor 
girl Companions?" ‘The old kind 
s—the Christmas of even two 


so lm possible 


And from 


Fecelve trom boy and girl friends in 


parts ot the work 

" very many, and lots of us are 
bad times with al rts ot problems to 
and some feel 
less Just Now is impossible, or even, 
is Wrong. Some wonder iv the 
others fear that God cannot 


Cannot find auswers 


uv would ste p it So many we 
oved dearly are vone rom us; how can we vo 
n re’ These are only the merest hints 
4 to the thoughts and shadowy ideas that trouble 


ot 


Us in these days. 
and so difficult are th puzzling 
whial 

Meh we ask ourselves And many 
nd hurts have con 


ne to ous all ven 

Our ~ Companions share in them more 

less We all really, and some 
Fil we can ever be merry and tree 


igain 
tand, then, that with this 
l simply must have some 


to back up it 
vou Cor 


were, my 
And then 


he mountains it cam 


1 ne lo me, 

wht started 

ep morning, a little misty 
Miter lunch I went out at 


t rendezvous at which to 
l he lived 


knitting 


in one pocket of my waterproof, and Bella, one 
of the children, was to bring hers. She was doing 
her first piece of knitting—a belt, by the way, 
for one of our London babies. Mine was a little 
vest that I had promised to show her. On 
sunny atternoons, when not on a long walk, 
I used to lie on the open hill-side—like a sun- 
greedy lizard. But for damp or very windy 
afternoons [ had discovered a cosier place in a 
hollowed-out part of the hill, where a big stone 
made a ‘‘ comfy” seat. We had a happy half- 
hour or more together. The n the three bigger 
children had * to go a messave and little Peggy 
decided she would stav with ime longer We 
made a boat from a sheet of note paper, and 
had games of s¢ nding porridge and peat up to 
London, bringing all sorts of nice things back 
to And it was while Peggy was r filling 
her boat once that the mess ive-thought started 
im my mind—for I had been thinking of you 
before our cames began. 

Right opposite where I was sitting were the 
Cairngorm Mountains Cairntoul, Braeriach, 
Ben Macdhui, Cairngorm, and the rest You 
who love the mountains understand how they 
always fascinate, and know that one must be 
watching the changing lights and shadows about 
them from moment to moment All that morn- 
ing they had been mist-covered, and the Spey 
was dull and lead-like by low, though sunlight 
had gleamed fitfully on the other side ot the 
southern hills. And then there came one of 
those quick, flashing changes that mountain 
lovers know so well. All the dark, menacing, 
angry clouds were vanquished, the veiling mists 
melted away, and radiant sunshine illumined 
the whole valley and the wondert{ul hills beyond. 
Phe patch of snow on a farther ¢ airngorm peak 
showed with an extra brilliancy, and the 
stretches of the fading heathe: on the moors 
were a purple glory again. How beautiful it 
all was no words aguld describe ! 

Phose of vou who are history students have 
some idea of what darkness shadowed the earth 
when the first Christmas Day dawned, and how 
black it all was when Lik came who was to 


pire 


“teach His brethres ind in 


lo sutfer and 


And I think it will help us so much in these 
davs of our perplexity and vrief if we try to 
realise the fact that, just as the sun was all the 
while those over the 


above MLASSIV¢ louds 
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Cairngorms that day, and the gloom was com 
pelled to pass, so Chiist’s Spirit is in the world 


to-day, and is bound to triumph ultimately. 
Never before was there as much evidence ot 
His a of sacrifice and love. ‘Think of your 
soldier brothers and fathers and friends; think 
of the doctors and nurses and of people in various 
kinds of work—all life itself, if needs 
be, for others; think of the love and self-giving 
of those who cannot fight in the field, but have 
the hard tasks that have to be faced by those 
who must stay at home—and you will begin 
to see what I mean. I believe firmly that out 
of all this chaos we—the world, that 1s—ar 
moving on towards a nobler and higher and 
fuller life that every sacrifice, every 
impulse of love, gentleness, and the surrender 
of self for others, have great results It 
cannot but be otherwise ‘There shall never 
be one lost good!" And we can find thoughts 
of happiness and inspiration this Christmas it 
we look round and notice the evidences that 
the Christ spirit is spreading. Out of that 
search will come to us, I am sure, a call to a 
finer purity, greater love, and the devotion of 
ourselves. Do you remember in Tennyson's 
story of the defence of Luc know he says 
‘Each of us fought as if hope for the garrison 


hung but on him 


I cannot see how Christ's purpose can possibly 


be fulfilled and all the life of the world become 
what He would have it to be except through 
individuals—men and women and boys and 
girls. And if this Christmas time we ask that 


His Spirit shall come » dwell in s, to coutrol 
and teach, then we shall each become a centre 
of love and light. Hveryone who truly does 
this will have a new power, and be a torce for 
prog towards a more beautiful and noble 
new-world lite. The feeling that the Lucknow 
defenders had, as 1f hope hung but on frm,” 
is, I fancy, the spirit in which most of our men 


Tess 


have tought for our freedom. And it is that 
thought, that cach oi f us counts, which will 
make us keen and ready to play our part. So 
I pass on to you these suggestions: Do your 


share, whether it is at school, or work, or in play, 
as though everything depended on you ; take 
wide views, and you will learn by experience 
that if the shadows rest on your life for the 
moment, the Light is still shining, and is bound 
to evcome the 


Birthday Notes and News 
On my desk here is a big 

letters. I am not 

of them to you 


sheaf of Birthday 
going to attempt to read all 
For me each one had its own 
message and brought me _ pleasure. ‘Thank 
you,” everyone who wrote; it is impossible fot 
me to send personal notes of thanks to each. In 
days we all have our time full, and it was 
a joy to find that such a number of Companions 
remembered our Day and the three children for 


these 


whose maintenance we have become responsiblk 
Let me run quickly through this pile and tell 
you some bits of news 

Dorts LONGTON (Yorks), who is a young 
journalist, sent a Birthday gift of 5s. ‘ 

7 been very busy helping with the National 
Registration, she sa\ *] distributed over ) 


forms at 184 ho and collected nd cor cted 

them All the i A 
silk irmilets 
itional Re 

be f our d 

town It was 

and on tl 

lady brought 1 i glass of milk, Lecause she though 

looked tired 
I noticed this autumn the particularly gener. 

ous way our men—not only kilties,”” byt 


soldiers and sailors of 


all descriptions—were 


reated at the Scottish railway stations. ] @& 
not mean treated to “drinks.” Tea and 
scones, fruit, cigarettes, and chocolates were ig 


readiness in various places. I have a pictur 
in mind now of one of the large junction stations 
where the express on which I was travelling 
stopped at night Phere were large numbers d 
soldiers and sailors among the passengers 
several girls, with men and women who probably 


had sons or even grandsons at the Front, wer 
waiting. They carried baskets with 
flowers, and all the comforts ”’ I have n 
and others; and I do not think anv one ¢ 
those for whom the gifts were intended missed 
his share, with kind words as well 

JESSIE ANDERSON (Glasgow) has been ma 


sweets Ie 


the demand for 
and helping our work at the same 


the best of 
Tommies 


time. She sends me half a sovereign 
was the profit of her sales during August 
“QOuite a lot of the sweets she savs 
bought to send out to France, and som 
sent to the Dardanelles, where such lux 
greatly appreciated 
ALLISON LAIDLAW (Ireland) raised half a 
crown tor our $.E..D Another half a a 
and the winning of two new Compan 


presents MAUbp ARMSTRONG’S (Northum 
special efiort I will introduce the new 
ISABEL Dopson (Lancashire) 
by selling flowers from her garden since | 


soon 


* Mother was aw hom 1 sevel 
in the early sume I sa Iw 
busy he isckeeping poor garden g 
neglected 
But Isabel’s earnings were an excell 


and it is kind of her to keep them for our 

I was pleased to hear again tron 
Youne (Wilts) \ of Ss. was In it 
of which 3s. sd. w our Birthday. Paro 
the latter was earned by fruit picking MI 
PRETSELL (Midlothian) sent me, with 
a snapshot of a happy picnic party lade 
their provisions. KATHLEEN PARNELI 
Wales) has found pleasure in Gertrude Br 


as lot 


picture ot the bluebells ‘I love to hear i 
thing about the country she had stayed @ 
the country for several weeks in the spt 
‘when the primroses and violets were “ 
Kathleen asked me to accept Is. a5 a 
S.E.D. gift sent with her love 
It was very disappointing while I was awé 


lateness of trains on © 


on holiday, that the 

Highland Railway made me miss seeils > 

of our Companions. JEAN Best and ELEAS 
CHAMBERS-HUNTER (Aberdeenshire) had 
ranved what would surely have been 
afternoon tea party lor me But 

late in vettiny to the junction at 


ularly gener 
kilties,” but 
jpllions—were 


ations. I do 
Tea and 
lates were ig 
ive a picture 
stations 
vas travelling 
re numbers of 
passengers 
who probably 
1e Front, were 
with 

{ have 
any 
tended missed 


he new 


ure) mace 
n since Eastet 


ARNELL 
rtrude Br 
e to hea 


ets were ‘ 


tile I was awa} 
trains on U 
iss seeing Sol 
and ELEAS 
hire) had # 
t been 4 jou 


we 


The Homes for Little Boys 


Farningham and Swanley, Kent. 


Where 500 Boys of all denominations are received in tufancy, 
properly fed and clothed, given a sound education, taught a useful 
trade, and thereby thoroughly equipped for the Battle of Life. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen, 
AND 
Queen Alexandra, whose first public act in England was to lay the 
foundation stone of these Homes. 


President: THE MARQUIS OF ABERDEEN, 


THE WAR! 


Boys have been sent into forty-one of His Majesty's 
Regiments, and over 400 old Boys are now taking part in the 
war. Im addition, forty-five of the senior 
boys at Farningham are now working 
at Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim on 
the manufacture of mines and 
machine guns. 


orphaned by 1% of 
Shope 
worry esd 


Forty-two lads, orphaned by the war, sons of soldiers and sailors, have already been 
admitted to the care of the Homes. Thirty of these are the sons of men who lost their 
lives on H.M. Ships: **Aboukir.”’ ** Amphion,”’ Bulwark,” ‘*Cressy,”’ Formidable,” 
“Good Hope,’’ ** Hawke,’’ ** Hermes,” “ Invincible,’’ “ Princess Irene,”’ Viknor.”’ 


HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. These Homes are supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions. 


Treasurer—LORD BLYTH. Secretary—PERCY ROBERTS, 
Chairman—WALTER HAZELL, Esq., J.P. 56-57 Temple Chambers, E.C. 


lt costs £438 a day 


to maintain the vast work which the Y.M.C.A. is doing for our 
soldiers and sailors. There are now more than 1,000 Y.M.C.A. centres 
throughout the Empire for the men of His Majestv’s Forces: 83 :n 
France, 40 in India, 30 in Egypt and the Dardanelles, 3 in Mesopo- 
tamia, 2 in Malta, in addition to hundreds in the camps at home. 
The National Council of the Y.M.C.A. earnestly appeal for th» 
means to carry on and extend this important work. It is estimated 
that £250,000 will be required to meet the most pressing needs during 
this the second year of the War. Wil/ you send your own gift to-night? 


Urgently Needed. 


8 Y.M.C.A,. Buildings for 
the Mediterranean’ Ex- 


ing £500 each. ! 

25 Y.M.C.A. Huts for ‘ Will vou post this To-day? 
i 


France, costing £450 each. 
57 Supplementary Rooms 
for Classes, Meetings, 


To Capt. R. L. Barcray, J.P, 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A.'s, 


' 
etc., costing £75 each. ; 13, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
' 
nave pl e in enclosing 
he hy I have pleasure in en ing £ 
Donati eaddre ssed "towards the special work of the Y.M.C.A. 
to Capt. R. L. Barclay, ' for the troops. 


National Council 
YML.A.'s, 


Russell Sq., London, Name...... 
V.C. 
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LET YOUR LITTLE PEOPLE make their own Toys—all these are modelled in 


PLASTICIN 


You would be charmed if y« 


u could see these little t 
} 


yrfure is they actually are Phe Cook with the great big 
is a dark 1e dre ind a big white aprot The tunny Jack-in the-l brilliant 1 
Plasvicine Ja t te hair Ihe box--w ‘ len box 
Plasti u he Fairy has a br | i 
und cr I t 1 i e, arm il { ! e 
jue B hayreen Ca 
aking sure I 
ur t 


t vet them 


fir Pla ticine 
ng Outt ete, 1/10, 2/5, 2/11, 3/5, 5/7, 
Gr slue, Light Blue or 


arsutt’s PLASTICINE, LTD., 27 BATHAMPTON, BATH 


A pair of Wood-Milne Rubber Heels will save 
you ten times their cost and we need to 


watch economy these days! 
saving with 
nor, ) t« 


Where there's a family the boot-bill 
‘Wood Milnes’ is certainly no trifle 


that, the saving in headaches, 


*“nerviness, fatigue. 
Mil add a new zest to your exer they heip 
your itl Thes make ep ‘ 
ih ! road marke thi 
m lik shortest way home! If they 


RUBBER HEELS 


AND TIPS 


© | clearly stamped 
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Wood-Milne 
: Made in many s— sizes—in black, brown and grey rubber—better, more 


that it was impossible for me to go 


to change 
> Perhaps I may have “ better 


through in time. 

+” another time. Jean sent me 10s. 6d., 
luck’ an d by ile 
of which 6s. 6d. was made by The Violet 
Magazine” and 4s. as a 5.E. 

“Eleanor and I made doll needle-books this year 
in t British and Belgian colours theme. 
I 1a four at Is. each I hope vou will get a lot 
pooney this time. It will be interesting to heat 


shat everyone has been doing 

Ecyice TAYLOR (New Zealand) wrote a very 
and gift; MARGARET 
(Wilts), NORA SMITH 
‘TorLiss, too, 


en losed a 
Mary and 
WINIFRED 
doing postal duty. 


kind letter 
HARDING 


Cuml etland) also ; 
is away from home, 


00 1 


I was wondering on mv birthday,” she writes, 
ldn’t manage send a birthday gift every 
r Our Fund—savy 6d. or Is., or even more—as 
= gift on our birthday I believe most of us 
———. ido it. It would be rather nice if we could 
= \ i ve a birthday card printed, and all those who give 
mn | : have one With their name on 
| ELEN GILLMER (Ireland) earned part of her 
by cutting and drving a friend's lavender 
i for her. ADAH PoLLARD-UROUHART (Perth 
e great big i ire) earned money from her father bv collect- 
fr cones and beech patriotic work, 
n several senses. 
procure “Tt is splendid to think how well the Companion. 
ship has prospered during Its six vears writes 
talks in the Corner Pages stimu- 
ev, Re effort 
A Concert and a Collection 


Kitty WILLERS and (Cambs) 
tad a joint effort for our Birthday celebration. 
hey sent me interesting accounts and a copy of 
the programme of their concert. One friend who 
was to have helped could not keep her envave- 
ment, so our two Companions and their other 


| helper had a busy time. It must have been 
avery happy afternoon though, I faney, and 
2 net result of 17s. 2d. for Our Fund was a 
lelightful surprise for me and for vou. Kitty 
had made things to sell during the interval 
as] am not at all musical,’ she savs 
had written a charade for the occasion, and 
played, ard did some dances. We must con 
gratulate both these Companions, and also 
nk Mrs. Willers, who lent het dining-room 
and gave prizes for the competitions 


as her S.E.D. 
made it. 


DoroTHY LATTEN sent me 4s 


gut, but did not tell me how she 


auother successful enterprise was undertaken 
ey our Companions in Anvlesey MADGE 

LUIAMS wrote : 

As e unable to | littl tle of 
and I asked per ple who 
fist year t j t few penee thi 

Was 1 than w dared h 
be Vill be p it tl mit 


particularly plucky attempt, I 
sider, and I am indeed pleased, and vlad to 

41 7s. Od. which our friends raised in 
ee MARGERY and Mone each send me 
ters with Madge’s, 


this a\ 


he 80 glad wi have some monev for the 
= te Mollie “T sold two cakes for 
¥ ' ad them. We did not think we 
Thuch money as we have.’’ 


COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


Our united thanks go to these Companions 
also, as well as to the mothers and other friends 
who helped them to make their effort such a 
success. 

DorotTHy COLLYER (Canada) said: 

“ Kathleen wanted me to write you a Birthday 
letter We both hope you will have every success. 
Kathleen thanks you very much for the letter you 
sent her She cannot use her hand vet.” 

From a West Indian member comes a gift 
which gives me unusual pleasure. JOCELYN 
IY Arcy sends 13s., most of which has been 
given by “ soldier boys’? who, in that little 
island in the West, were fitting themselves to 
come over and fight for our Empire. ‘‘ Some 
day,” says our Companion, ‘ when secrecy is 
not necessary, I shall write vou a long letter 
about our contingent.’”” And an interesting 
letter that will be, I have no doubt. Mean- 
while we send our affectionate thanks for the 
gift, and our wishes that all our West Indian 
soldier friends may pass in safety through their 
coming experiences. All our differences of 
nationality and creed and colour are of such 
small account beside that fact of British citizem 
ship which unites us the world over, and the 
great ideals of freedom for which we are con- 
tending. Please pass on our message, Jocelyn. 


An Australian Correspondent 

writes the letter next to my hand. EILEEN 
NELSON (Victoria) touches the same subject : 
\ustralian men? 1 


Are you not proud of our 
am sure vou are. But of we are all in the 
one family, are we not? Tam so very glad we are 
Ul part of the great British Empire.” 


Keileen sends her gift with the comment: “I 
am so glad and proud to be able to help with 
our Fund, and I only wish I could do more.”’ 

Curiously enough, the letter beneath Eileen's 
is from Australia also. Atick Bisnop sent me 
as a souvenir her * Australia Dav" badge. It 
was kind of her. She wrote before our $.E.D., 
but was hoping to do something for it. 

* We are all working hard out here tor the soldiers. 
Nearly every lady and girl vou meet in the trams, 
trains, and boats is knitting tor the Ndiers.”” 

PuviLis BRISSENDEN (Kent) sees rather a lot 
of our men as they pass through her town: 

“It makes one feel so * small’ when one 
how marvellously and cheertully our men 
all their hardships and sutiering 


thinks 
endure 


Phyllis was also among the $.1.D. helpers. 

and MyFanwy FELIX (Warwickshire), 
MARTHA (Perthshire), ARM- 
STRONG (Northumberland), WINNIE JONUNSTON 
(Orkney)—lI know all will be sorry to hear that 
Winnie was thrown from her horse and liad a 
hip bone fractured; happily she was very 
cheery ‘I felt quite like a wounded soldier,” 
she remarked, apropos of a journey home on 
a stretcher (Jamaica), Epitn 
PENN (Somerset), JEANIE FORBES (Aberdeen- 
shire), and Ipa (South Wales), 
DokoTHY DuNGwWoRtTH (Yorkshire), and ELsie 
Hispeperp (London), are among other senders of 
Birthday letters and gifts to the “ Violet”’ 


Fund whom I wish especially to thank 
WINIFRED M. 


RIDLEY (Essex) tells me of a 


| 

& 

ee 

| 
| 
‘ 
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motor holiday she has had in Cornwall; GIRLIE 
Bupp wrote from an address in Hampshire 
where she was filling in time in some work 


while waiting to get into the - - Hospital as 
a probationer. She had been working for our 
Birthday effort, making ‘ mascots.’’ Her 


magazine ‘is still existing, but my time is 
rather limited just now,"’ she wrote. All good 
wishes. Girlie, for your new work. A nurse has 
such unlimited chances for ‘* helping lame dogs 
and generally being an influence for all that is 
good and beautiful, and you, I know, will be 
one of the *‘ ideal nurses.”’ 

By the way, our Letter Prize for this month 
goes to a member who sends me a word-picture 
of some of her experiences in a Red Cross hos- 
pital. You will all like to read her letter, which 
for lack of space will have to be held over until 
next month. Iwill not tell her name, but she 
is among our old, constant members. 

Will you now say ‘‘ Welcome ”’ to several new 
members, please ? 

KATHERINE M. PRINCE (age 16; Sussex) is a 
keen member of the Girl Scouts. She likes 
drawing competitions best of all. We will have 
another early in the New Year, Katherine. 

JEAN WRIGHT (age 17) is another Scottish 
member. She is learning Post Office work, and 
finds it most interesting. She sends me some 
verses written by a friend in the Seaforth High- 
landers while in France. 

JANIE McDovuGa.t (age 14; Midlothian) will 
perhaps send a letter soon. She has a good, 
clear handwriting, judging from her coupon. 

WINIFRED COLEMAN (age 23; London) says: 

\ tew weeks ago I was travelling in a tram with 
a friend who happened to be reading Tue Quiver 
I had already heard a little of vou from her, and 
thought it a good opportunity to find out more about 


it . . . and I am interested enough to ask if I 
nay become one of your Companions too, 1 think 
vour motto a beautiful one has also told mu 
how vou have been able to help her at different 
times. Hoping I may be of some little use.” 


EILEEN Murpny (age 17) lives in Hertford- 


sire. 


*T noticed vour appeal,” she says, “ for babi 
woollen vests for Christmas I was very much 
taken with the idea, so I have knitted one white 
vest, and [ hope to do mort With best wishes 1 
Ss {tt ( ne! 

Dorotuy (age 17) and ETHEL SKINNER (age 


14) are the two members whom Matp ArR«- 
STRONG captured tor us as her S.1.D. effort. 
Their coupons and note came on our Birthday. 
I hope for long letters from them soon. 


From other Friends 
A gift came to me @ short while ago from a 
reader who said 


I i | I the Companion , 
nd I t ( pantions d » 
n sendit nd w it dl 
\ 
M ind ind has | hat 
I n t ning ind t let 
t \ 
Just a tew weeks atter a card came telling me 
that her husband, Captain had been killed 


at the Front. I knew all of you, my Companions 
will join me in affectionate Sympathy with this 
friend in her sorrow and loneliness. sg. 

Another gift has come from an anonymous 


reader. ‘‘ For the three children” js typed o1 
the note paper enc losing 3s. The postmark j 
Glasgow. This reader will please believe 


are very glad of the kind thought and gift 
This is another letter 7 


* Dear Axrtson,—I have taken Tur QUIVER now 


tor two years [ am the mother of two little girls 
wes 5 and 6 vea I read the letters f you 
Companions to them, and they are both very inter. 
ested indeed. Our me is in G but we ar 


staving with m parents in . Grandp 
given Trene and Florence a shilling each, w ick 
very much wish to send to Alison. So pleas 
postal order for 2s., which thev send with their love, 
If all goes well we hope to do something for the 
Special Effort Day next year, and my two girs 
when they are older, hope to become Companions 
Wishing you every success in all the good work 


That is a pleasant note to find in one’s Letter 
jox, is it not I am very glad of the gifts 
IRENE and FLORENCE, and shall like to hay 
you as Companions as soon as Mother thinks 
you may join. 

Please send me lots ° 
of letters this holiday 
time, and believe me, 
your aflectionate Com 
panion, 


P.S.—The following is our account from Jul 
Ist to September 30th, 1915: 


Brought forward, #11 10s. 44$d.; Phyllis Briss 
den, 5s.: Mrs. N. H. Murphy (U.S.A.), 3s. 3d.; 
jorie and [rene llier (New Zealand), 1 


( 
Avliward, od.; Mildred Lopp lica 
Frances M. Boston, 4s. ; Gertie ste 
Agnes S. Gentles, 4s. : Agnes Miliner (Jamaica), 
Kathleen N. Co Jamatea), 1s. ; Marv Jack, 23. 
Dora and Harry Blad 2s. ; Margare dir 
Helena B (Sout \t 23.3 
South Atriea 1) Chandle 
1s.; Clara Mill I tha M 
Webb, 1s Ovi Reade I 
Hughes, & Tren | ku Mars 
Is. od. ; Win l Ad | 
s. rd. ; Kat i \n ass 
s.; Doris | I Jessie H. An » 165 
Isabel Dol ha | Ma 
Gillmer, 38. od \ \ n Laid » 2s. ¢ 
and Marv Smith, 2 Margaret Hard 
M.S. Ad ! Madge W M 
Ma Webb W nd nd bd 
J ston, 25. oa ) ny, 4 M 
I Bett Ba | ) 
tron I 1) Jean B I 
Favlor (Ne / Nal 
fanwy Fe I \V 2 
Murtel Nelsom (A ilina 
W. Allison I | | I 
i 
il ili 121 
Lenas | Jul 
iI I $13 0 9 
] ) lun 
Ito N 10 10 
> 10h 
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INDIGESTION 


anonvmoys 
"Is typed ot 


postmark is 
> delieve qe 


E OUIVER now 


Travelling, "rs ain or eating away from home causes CONSTIPATION. 
That is not LIVER, it is BOWEL INDIGESTION. 
pl on fit 


vith their lov 

thing for the 

two girls 


good work 
You nave A Liver. You think it is affected The | pre vents fermentation and the formation of *‘ Starch Balls,’ 
sare 10 to! . ut your Liver itse lt is p rfectly sound, | so that ail the nourishment is absorbed into the blood, ~* 
° action is being upset by frequently dos mee it with refuse is normal, and there can be no Constipation. Circefa, 
like to have s, etc., and, as a consequence, your fo * is not | mm fact, contains that pe rfect combination of Digestive 
lother thi termenting and cre ALIN Rases |} Ferments which Nature requires to ensure this. That's 
a s rolled down the Bowel it is tormed into little hard why Cicta cures. 
asses or Starch Balls’ which b lock the age, and | Cicfa has been taken up by nearly 10,000 British doctors, 
° no e Constipation, also a defective Bile ulation, | many of whom have written us of the oe results 
Fermentation continues, and acids and | li 4 ies from the secured upon themselves and patients by Cicf 
Th undiges re absorbed through the wall of the Bowel | iN WAR TIME your mind affects your Digestion more 
2 into t | than you realise. You know how worry often affects 


re into the blo .d pe poured on into the Liver. Though your 


‘ GASES in Stomach or Eructations. 
Sharp Neuralgic HEADACHES. 
ACID in Stomach with Heartburn, 
TONGUE coated white all over. 
COMPLEXION blotchy, with Redness of Nose, Spots and Pimples. 
EATING not desired. Vomiting occasionally. 


nt from Jul 


livilis Briss 


; _ PAINS darting through Chest and Burning Spot between Shoulder Blades. 
ster, 
Jamaica), % GASES in Bowel or Flatulence. 
Jack, 25 MACH | Dull, Heavy HEADACHES. 
Harding, } | MOICESTION ACID in the Blood, causing (a) Teeth on Edge, (b) Gout, (c) Rheumatism, 
xg Be fun TONGUE coated yellow at back. 
YOU 


wt COMPLEXION muddy or pasty. 
a EATING disliked or loathed. 
‘ Biliousness and bad taste in mouth. 
Pains in Bowel, Griping and Constipation with all its misery. 


ing | the Stomach, indeed, the whole alimentary tract. 
lesome syniy . therefore your symptou u | Nausea and even vomiting often result from anxiety. 
an atiected [| , but to t If you are worried at present (who is not worried ?) 


r \ e tor by I estion in the Bowel and your digestion is weakened, while on the other hand 
wb pe Live ; your ability to resist worry is lessened through weak 
as Oe oe t pure, and more acid, affecting vout digestion. Keep your Digestion perfect, not by taking 
“Sie ie he s, causing Rheumatism, Lumbago, Purgatives, which upset it, not by Dieting. with con- 
sequent Starvation. which increases the indigestion, 
M ‘heen $ to treat the Rheumat but by eating liberally and regularly and taking Cicfa 
) é “ing the I They are t to perfect digestion, because Cicfa alone contains those 
the Ind ! natural Digestive Ferments which, when present in suffi- 
| clent quantity, and in absolute purity, make Indigestion 
> fler a fr Acid Dyspepsia Ww vet impossible and make Digestion perfect and certain. 
Oliver, § Indigestion it should rec Cicfa is sold everywhere, price !s. !\d., plus 1}d. 
Bait of Digestic war tax, and 2s. 9d., plus 34. war tax. 
Vout tha psett { digestion i ne } atic at the tenant GET CICFA NOW, OR TEST IT 
Hects dige in other port Ordinary In 
ABSOLUTELY FREE— 
12 103 I t herefore be expected t rev for at best 
hile any Remedy which 
cn Cure must able to correct the errors of Digestion postaxe, mention magazine, io 
are oc 
alimentary trace curring throughout the whole 
) . y preparation which can do this, and Cicfa ON LAT- we pe, 
vert tsd erers eeded mibinit URES STIPA- 
23 0 ve Fe , © perfect dige n 
2 10} (all the Albumin ensures complete digestion CAPSULOIDS (1909), Ltd., 
900 In the Bowel, corrects the Ile Cireulation, 8a Duke Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 
TME QUIVER, Dec., 1915 
xli 
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STANWORTHS’ 


Umbrella 


photographed 


before and 
after repair, is 
an example of 


what can be 
done in our 
workshops. 


A com: 
plete wreck 
in the first pic- 
ture, the second 
shows the poor 
patient’ wrap- 
ped in paper on 
its way per par- 
cel post to be 
‘* Stanworthed.”’ 

It is difhcult to 
recognise the battered 
wreck of the first pic- 
ture in the smart, 
neatly = rolled, 
dainty = looKing 
Umbrella at foot 
—repaired and re- 
covered with our 
famous * Defiance’ 
SilK Union, 
and) «delivered Post 
Free, carefully packed 
In strong cardboard 
box as shown, at an 
inclusive charge of 


5 


Send us your 
Old Umbrella 
to-day, together with 
P.O. for 5/-, and it will 
reach you per return olf 
post, looking as fresh as 
on the day you first pur- 
chased it. Try us with 
the one you have given 

Up as hope less 
A post-card will bring 


Illustrated Cata- 
Umbrellas and patterns 
of materials for reecover- 
ing umbrellas from 2/6 
upwards 


J. STANWORTH & Co,, 


Northern Umbrella Works, 


BLACKBURN. 


4 


~ UMBRELLAS 


REGO 


/ 


/ 


t 


INA NICE BOX 
AS 


ME W'Th 
» STANWOPTH/ 
4 


£1 AM AGAIN 


OD AS NEW 


/YOU VE BEEN 
‘ GOOD TO ME 
BE TRUE 


YOU 


forWhooping Co 

Spasmodic 
Asthma, SoreThroat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 


"Used while you sleep Colds, Catarrh, 

Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and ofter 
fatal affect: which itt ed 

It is a simple, safe and eft tment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the pé ms of Whooping 
Cough eh (Cr ¢ 

It isa nm to suff 

breath, make eathi easy, thes the sore throat, and 

1 e relieves the | complications of Scarlet 
Fever Measles, and i \ id in the treatment 
of Diy 1 

Cr s best recomme vears of success’ 
use. Send postcardfor Descriptive t to Selling Agents. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard St,, London, E¢ 

For Sale by Chemists. qY 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. | 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspaper | 


to this clas by means of 


Full particulars a 
the rbove cw if 7 n engiandg 
had me afion ¢t 


Department, & COMPANY, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


large number 
irciand, may be 


4SSELL Limited, 


DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality deepening ¢ 
few cays, thus rit pre 
oretamt ! 
1/6 Sold Everywhere 1/6 

Lockyer's gives health to the PDair restores the 
colour. Tt cleanses the alp, and make e 
In 

Hair lists, J. ‘ 
Len SE, and can be world 
any cheniists and ster 


3 Wf | 
"EZ THROW ME AWAY | 
| 
| 
7 | | 
| 
: , Advertiser 
x00 


BLISMED 1879) 


roping Cough, 
rdic Croup, 
a, Sore Throat 


Bronchitis 
» Catarrh, 


ressing, and ofter 
treatment, 
Whooping 
pi with every 
throat, a 
’ 
ALIONS Of Scariet 
in the treatmen 
Selling Agents. 


it,, London, 
| 


SERS. 
Newspapers | 
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irs to their 
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colour ins 
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PURE 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 
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CONSUMPTION 


OUR present medical authorities say there is no known = 
cure for Consumption at the present day, but they — 
will not condescend to officially test what has been = 
proved to be this long sought for commodity, though }——4 
sixty thousand souls, mostly the cream of the rising a 


generation, are sacrificed each year to this disease, 
whilst a remedy which would eradicate it is ignored 


by the authorities. Here is an instance — 
Mr. George Sabin, who lived at 63 Bestwood Road, = es 


f= 


Hucknall Torkard, Notts, in January, 1912, was suffer- 
ing from Consumption, had been unable to work 
since the previous May, used to bring up a lot of 
expectoration. The trouble had also extended to the 
throat, and, generally speaking, was in a hopeless 
condition as far as orthodox medicine was concerned. 
In that month, January, he commenced with Stevens 
treatment, with the result that he was granted a new 
lease of life; not only that, but he is now on 


ACTIVE SERVICE 
with the British Expeditionary Force in France. He 3 
enlisted when war was declared, went out to France 


in the first week of January, was in the commence- 
ment of the charge of Neuve Chapelle, was in the 
great fight on the 9th and lith May, and about a cee 
week ago was still enjoying the very best of health. | -—-4 
At the present time everyone reading this notice will } 4 
trust that he is still quite well Full particulars of 


the remedy which has granted Mr. Sabin a new lease 
of life, and enabled him to serve his King and 
Sold everywhere, 
In tins, 3d., 6d., Is, & 9s, 


Country, with detailed records of a large number of 

other cases, will be gladly sent free of charge to 

anyone requesting same; moreover, if you are suffer- 

doctor before you need pay a single penny. Only RONUK, LIMITED, 

address: Chas. H. Stevens, 204 and 206 Worple Road Portslade, Brighton, Sussex, 

| 


ing yourself and are not in the very last stages of 
TELL EVERYBODY. GIVEN AWAY ON PRINCI 


the disease, you may have an undertaking to com- 
pletely cure you to the satisfaction of your own 


I Send at once to Secure a Copy. 
Classy RESENTED Wor 
Should Store or Chemist offer you other prepara. P 4 
tions instead of these, it is an insult to your | Pinte FREE EE MONS 96 
intelligence and done tor extra profit. 


“CLEARANCE SALE 
KHAKI FRIENDS | 


With Envelopes post free 
Ar 
THE TIMELY USE OF THESE TABLETS HAS Plat ! ics.” 
PREVENTED THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES. DON'T FORGET graph Xi 
9'd., e. Envelope: 
r Full ree tor 
are & puritive, not a drast Sample Bote Now. 
purgative d are Bah. T.B.L., King’s Premises, Savoy Street, STRAND, LONDON LONDON = 


‘| THE SWEETNESS 
_PERPETUAL 


Directly a COLD ap. 
pears a course should 
be taken. 


\ 


KIN FOOD ‘COMPLEXION 


It prevents Hairs gro 
COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 
THOMPSON'S MAGS CORN PLASTER 
r natural et, post free, 


M. F. THOMPSON, “Homo” Pharmadp 
17 GORDON STREET, auasaow. 


Nurses attending infectious cases 
should take Carna Tabiets daily. 

Uf any dif fy in obtain y tw t Tablets at Chemist 
nd crossed and by return 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO. ,Lo., Sreano, Lonoon,W.C. 


They give you a 
bright, buoyant 
feeling. 


5 
TABLETS 


like 


© 


AND, LONDON. 


___THE QUIVER 


I 


Catarrh 
Digestive 
Organs 


The soothing, healing, and tonic properties of Angier’s 
Emulsion eminently adapt it to the relief and cure of stomach 
and bowel disorders of a catarrhal, fermentative, ulcerative, or 
tubercular nature. Simple and harmless, this remedy exercises 
its soothing, lubricating effects throughout the entire alimentary 
tract. It arrests fermentation, checks bacterial growth, and 
promotes normal healthy action of the bowels, Angier’s Emulsion 
is a most efficacious remedy in a wide variety of disorders such as 
gastric or intestinal catarrh, gastric ulcer, mucous colitis, chronic 
indigestion, nervous dyspepsia, chronic constipation, etc. It has 
proved its value in many obscure and obstinate cases. 


“ADVISED BY A DOCTOR 


40 Kentish Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 


Dear Sirs,—It is now about five years since 
Angier’s Emulsion was recommended to me by a 
doctor, and I have it for in- 
digestion and catarrh as well as for toning up the 


system I was very much run down when I first 
took it, but improved immediate y, and —_ in 
weight #5 Ib. in twelve weeks. I have om- 
— mended the Emulsion to several of my frie hea for 


various complaints, with good results. It proved 
especially good for a friend who suffers from. in- 
flammation of the bowels, who was co mpletely 
cured and has been at wi wk res alien ever since. 


(Signed) F. THOMPSON, 


= Free Sample Coupon. 


NAM 


Address 


Quiver CG Fill in Coupon and send with gd postage to the 


ANGIER CHEMICAL Co., Lta., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C 
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__THE QUIVER 


The Perfect 
Food Dainty 


The daily 
spread for 
the children’s 
bread. 


is a food in itself. It contains the necessary 
constituents for building up the tissues, and 
supplying energy to the growing youngsters. 


And it saves the butter bill ! 


NICER THAN BUTTER 
Ask the Children. 


CHEAPER THAN BUTTER 
Ask the Grocer. 


Laitova is now packed in new dainty hygienic 


jars, dust and damp preof, which retain to 


the full its rich, delicious flavour. 


In 7d. and smaller sizes, of grocers and stores everywhere. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. 
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THE QUIVER 


IN THE SHOPS THIS CHRISTMAS 


Zeppelin “nerves” spoil th night’s rest nowa 
ssness 


Mat 


ring 


certain way to 
the luxurious 


1 
AWAKC 
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18 next 1 ttress 1s 
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tress ¢ hand nginess* 
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tin It is made 1 all sizes, 
i an house t Ther 
thing cheap Write 


Dept. 1), 60 Silver Street, 


N for illustrated catalogue 


t Nesta, LIMirep 
kdmonton, London, 


All-British Collection’ 
descri nutshell RAPIHAEI 
Limirep, novelties for this Christ 
and New Year Cards, Au Stat 
Cards, Gift B 


cs ma 


Calendars, Pictures, 

Art Novelties—all these beautiful and ell-made 
Xmas goods hav been produced by British 
Capital and Labour An ideal Gift i Tuck's 
* Zau-Zav Picture Puzzl t i evervome 

ind ike the irk davs pass What 
ibout the wounded hospita t is just the 
thing for them! But b ul it’s a “* Tuck's 


Mirray’s Mellow Mixtur s a Tobacce one 
in smoke all dav and never ti f * \Iellow 
describ the subtle charm of this delightful blend 
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s that J N i mild blend, with a delightful ar a that gains 
» ani t rfect the instant appreciation or all good judges of 
Jason Pobaces At home r in the trenches 
ture st “Mellow ** Mixture will be appreciated at its full 
; Y | valu It is a gift from the gods, and its price 
' ; I places it within the reach of all 
j There are puddings, and puddings! But the 
i Christmas pudding containing BorWick’s Bak 
ae ING POWDER is easily top of the tree of pertection, 
The rectpe for Borwick’s Christmas pudding is 
follows / redie ‘ Nn Flour, 2 large 
tea heaped-up of Borwick’s BAKING 
POWDER, 4 Ozs Breadcrumbs, 1 Ib 2 Ib 
Raisins, « Ib. Currants, 3, pint Milk, © Eggs, 
it toozs. Sugar, 2 ozs. Aimonds, Ib. Mixed Peel, 
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FIRE: 
Simple Contracts. Latest Concessions. 


Consequential Loss. 


ACCIDENT: 


Attractive Policies. Liberal Conditions. 


Burglary. Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. Third Party. 
Boiler and Electrical Plant. 
Employees’ Compensation. 
Live Stock. 

MOTOR CARS: 
Reduced Rates. Increased Benefits. 
Policies, issued by this Company, cover 
Accidental Damage. Public Liability. 


Mechanical Breakdown. 
Burglary. Fire. Transit. 


MARINE: 
All kinds of Marine Business transacted 


Send for latest terms, etc., to 

London & Lancasbire Fire Fusurance Co., Lid, 
45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
155, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


or any of its 40 Branches 
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The surest way 
to radiate good 
cheer is to radiate 
MackKintosh’s 
Toffee -de- Luxe. 


Popularity achieved in a 
moment. A wild scramble, or 
a grateful smile—according to 
the time and place — when 
Mackintosh’s is distributed, in 
the snow or in the drawing- 
room. 


Creamy deliciousness and 
W ‘tholesome purity were never better embodie di nm a swectmeat than i in Mac ‘kintosh’ Ss. 


@ 
! MINT DE LUXE 


AC 
TOFFEE DE LUX 


Just Bu 


Ju 
blended j ‘ M Wa is “Mit am mut, 


ly blended with 


Secure a tin at once from the nearest icieidiaai. 5/- per 4lb. tin or 1/4 per |b. 


Sold also in 1/- tins. 
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Shade of Sir Walter: 


“Chivalry’s decay is nigh, for woman independe nt walks through mire ; and mine 
immortal cloak no longer serves, for modern woman’s dainty feet protected pass through 
mire and mud, through hail and snow, impervious quite when we aring * Dri- ped. 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 


is double-wearing, absolute waterproof, non-slipping, non-squeé light and 
flexible Get “ Dri pec d”™ sole le ather on all classes of boots and s hoe new ofr I-PED 
re-soled See the Diame be Trade Mark in purple every few ites on each <oRt 
sole without it, the leather’ S$ a su stitute 

FREE: Make sure of a copy of the illustrated Booklet, “About the Diamond Sign of Double 
Wear,” by sending a post card NOW to WILLIAM WALKER & SONS, Ltd., Advertising 


Dept., County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. 
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THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE, 


a 


Doctors and the public in all parts of the world have 
used it with unvarying success for over 60 years. 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm Effectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 
in DIARRHGA, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 

COLIC, and other A true palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
bowel complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


The secret of the manufacture of this famous Medicine bas 

never been divulged, and compounds called Chlorodyne cannot 

Of all possess the same curative virtues, Purchasers therefore should 
a 


WW 


| friend The 
‘fe || Vase ine Every-day 
ed. 


eg | 100. troubles. Trade Mark Registered 


| 
| is a reliable family friend of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be without 
“VASELINE” in some form or another, For giving beautiful complexions—for healing all skin 
affections—for relieving Rheu- matism and Neuralgia—there is 


a“ VASELINE ” preparation torall these-and much more. You 
should never be without these “VASELINE” Specialities :-- 


nine 
ugh Vaseline. Perfumed White. 
d. YELLOW. 


No. 1 (bottle in carton) ... 


» 2 size, handsome bottle in 
carton, with glass stoppers 1/6 


White and Quinine Pomade ... Ife 


Pomade. 
Blue Seal, 3a. and 6¢. bottles. 
No. 1 size, bottle, in carton o Od. 


| IB This is our reguiar grade, which is 
known as pure all over the world. 


Bottles... 3d., 6d., ani 10d. 


White, 
Highly refined. 
Bottles... 10d, and 16 


haem for Bur 
ADVICE, For your own 0 fe med dy Lid If not obtain locally, any article 
relieve Cough of the value of and upwards will 
| safety MANUFAC TURIN be sent Free to any address in 
| 


uatisfaction, always buy 
“Vaseline” in Chesebrough 
Co.'s own original bottles. 


w YORK. the United Kingdom, upon receipt of 
Postal Order or stamps, Descriptive 
Booklet with cortplete list of * VASE- 
LINE” preparations, and contain- 
tng many household hints, post free, 
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CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (Cons'd), 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. | 
| 


Men of Powerful Personality 
Recognise the Value of Health ff 


| 


he 
t 4 
ure 
iitable 


diet 


Order a bottle TO-DAY from your chemist or store 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, S& 


Your 4 


PROCTORS OR YOUR HEADACHE 
| | by ove of 
PASTILLES. 
CHEST, “ ASTHMA, | 
THROAT, CATARRH, (BF) OR. MACKENZIE 
A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &« | 


Dr. Mackenzie Laboratories, Castle &t, 


HEALO =: 

x And for Wounded Soldie Soldiers at 
The Creat reat Specie 

A Fo WOUNDS, SORES, SO 


t 29. 


ANTISEPTIC ~ SOOTHING HEME 
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